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On  a  Really  Austere  Aesthetic 

BY  RAM6N  J.  SENDER 


IN  the  literary  review  which  the  Free  French  are  publishing  in  Buenos 
Aires,  under  the  benign  auspices  of  Victoria  Ocampo,  I  have  read 
an  article,  by  an  author  whom  I  had  not  known  before,  with  the 
title  For  an  Austere  Aesthetic.  The  name  of  the  author  is,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  Roger  Caillois.  I  do  not  have  the  article  at  hand  as  I  write  this. 
But  neither  the  title  nor  even  the  author  —  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
respect  —  is  as  important  as  the  theme  whose  handling  the  author  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  now  and  then  even  attacks  directly:  the  basic  problems 
of  what  is  called  “literary  creation.”  And  one  of  these  problems,  if  not 
completely  new,  is  attacked  in  a  manner  that  is  surprisingly  novel. 
The  author  takes  a  curious  position  with  regard  to  poetry  and  the  novel. 
He  divides  literary  works  into  two  categories:  those  whose  emotion 
derives  from  a  “fondo  confuso  e  irracional”  and  which  consequently  have 
in  them  something  of  magic  and  miracle,  and  those  which  we  may 
call  “reasoned,”  which  arc  the  product  of  reflection.  The  theme  is  pas¬ 
sionately  interesting  to  me,  and  is  doubtless  so  to  many  others.  The 
author  declares  that  the  works  of  mystery,  gestated  in  the  abyss  of  the 
mystical,  the  magic,  from  which  they  never  emerge,  may  produce  pleas¬ 
ant  thrills  that  reach  the  consciousness  and  impregnate  it  with  rare 
fragrance,  but  that  fade  and  arc  forgotten  like  fragile  flowers.  He  de¬ 
clares  that  they  have  no  part  in  the  spiritual  development  of  peoples. 
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The  declaration  is  all  the  more  surprising  in  that  it  comes  from  a 
Frenchman,  a  member  of  a  race  which  is  usually  thoughtful  and  respon¬ 
sible  in  its  judgments.  I  am  not  proposing  in  this  article  to  argue  against 
a  judgment  that  carries  in  itself  reagents  sufficient  to  enable  any  reader 
to  refute  it;  but  the  theme  is  enormously  suggestive.  It  contains  in  it  the 
essence  of  the  problem  of  expression,  not  only  in  literature  but  also  in 
painting  and  music.  Approaching  it  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  handling 
these  professional  problems,  we  might  speak  of  two  concrete  terms  which 
correspond  respectively  to  the  nouns  “mystery”  and  “reason.”  There  is 
the  literature  of  invention,  which  discovers  unknown,  confused  zones 
of  man’s  nature,  and  the  literature  of  commentary,  which  limits  itself 
to  the  examination  of  the  well-known,  to  the  combining  of  its  elements 
with  more  or  less  originality  until  we  have  given  them  an  arrangement 
which  produces  that  intellectual  emotion  upon  which  all  aesthetic  is 
based.  But  the  thing  is  more  serious  than  this. 

When  we  reject  all  the  unknown  currents  which  come  from  the 
“obscure  abysses  of  being”  but  “do  not  conform  to  reason  or  enrich  it,” 
here  is  what  we  are  rejecting:  first,  all  the  religions,  including  even  the 
most  rational  and  recent  of  the  Protestant  sects.  But  if  we  reject  the 
religions,  to  concern  ourselves  with  those  which  are  nearest  to  us  (Mo¬ 
hammedan,  Greek  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic  and  others  which  are 
also  of  Semitic  origin),  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  denying  the  follow¬ 
ing:  a  current  of  natural  philosophy,  a  literature  deriving  from  but 
transcending  religion,  from  Solomon,  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Augustine 
to  Mahomet,  the  Arab  poets  of  Cordoba  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Hispanic,  French,  Italian,  German,  and  English.  Byzantine  music 
and  painting.  The  Renaissance.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  refuse  to  listen  to 
the  subconscious,  to  our  subconscious,  obscure  at  times  but  at  times 
dazzlingly  brilliant,  in  which  sleeps  the  mystery  of  creation,  we  reject 
the  great  quarry  from  which  that  which  we  call  civilization  has  through 
the  ages  mined  all  its  materials.  A  flash  of  light  into  this  obscure  abyss 
of  being  —  let  us  agree  that  it  is  obscure  —  may  produce  nothing  more 
than  a  mediocre  poem,  but  how  many  times  it  has  lighted  a  whole  epoch 
with  a  richer  realization  of  man  and  life!  And  to  begin  with  it  is  from 
this  abyss  that  Santa  Teresa,  Fray  Luis  de  Granada,  Cervantes,  Rabelais, 
Shakespeare,  Dante,  draw  the  substance  of  their  dreams.  This  “anti- 
mystical”  position  upon  which  so  many  intelligent  men  agree  usually 
represents  an  academic  position,  seeing  that  academies  were  not  made 
for  invention  but  for  commentary,  that  is,  for  systematizing  and  reflec¬ 
tion.  But  the  academicians  accept  the  dreams  of  Shakespeare,  the  extrav¬ 
agances  of  Dante,  the  sensual  lyrics  of  Solomon.  And  these  dreams, 
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extravagances  and  sensual  lyrics  burst  forth  like  lights  of  promise  from 
this  abyss  of  mysteries  and  miracles.  Reason  has  completed  the  prodigy 
with  the  minimum  of  experience  indispensable  for  their  expression.  From 
this  it  may  be  deduced  that  it  is  not  the  combination  of  what  is  already 
known  and  put  in  order,  but  the  ordering  of  infinite  chaos,  that  compre¬ 
hends  and  glorifies  all  the  labor  of  the  poet  and  the  hero  and  the  saint. 

Because  it  is  not  poetry  alone  that  draws  its  power  from  this  “dark 
abyss.”  It  is  also  holiness,  and  it  is  also  heroism.  I  could  adduce  examples, 
but  examples  are  usually  employed  to  bolster  more  or  less  fragile  evi¬ 
dence,  and  they  tend  to  weaken  great  convictions  by  pulling  them  down 
to  the  level  of  demonstration.  What  type  of  man  was  Saint  Jerome? 
Whence  did  he  draw  his  anathemas  and  whence  that  confidence  in  the 
powers  of  his  soul  which  enabled  him,  and  the  other  anchorites,  not  only 
to  endure  misery  and  loneliness  but  to  find  wealth  and  hear  the  tumult 
of  the  peoples  in  the  desert?  Whither  would  cool  reasonableness  have 
led  Savonarola?  And  what  develops  when  sanctity  and  heroism  are 
joined,  as  in  Joan  of  Arc,  who  did  everything  by  impulse,  from  the  tri¬ 
umph  at  Orleans  and  the  crowning  of  the  Dauphin  to  her  declarations 
before  the  tribunal  which  condemned  her  to  the  stake?  And  when  to 
heroism  and  sanctity  is  added  poetry  ?  The  first  instance  of  this  union, 
according  to  tradition,  is  David.  Later,  we  often  find  poetry  combined 
with  heroism  (Julius  Caesar),  sanctity  and  poetry  (Saint  Francis,  St.  John 
of  the  Cross),  but  the  union  of  the  three  qualities  is  almost  without  exam¬ 
ple,  and  it  may  be  that  the  imputation  of  all  three  to  David  is  an  effect 
of  distance.  I  think  the  hero  cannot  exist  without  a  touch  of  sanctity, 
nor  the  poet  without  the  accent  of  sanctity  and  heroism,  but  there  can 
scarcely  be  vicissitudes  enough  in  one  life  from  beginning  to  end 
to  call  forth  all  three  of  these  rare  cardinal  qualities. 

I  have  called  them  cardinal.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  heart  (to 
recognize  an  organ  accepted  by  the  Academies)  that  gives  rise  to  that 
association  of  atavisms,  dreams  and  insinuations,  and  that  almost  invar¬ 
iably  irrational  harmony,  which  is  poetry.  The  abyss  is  not  so  dark  after 
all.  The  confusion  of  sanctity  and  heroism  in  inspired  poetry  is  not 
invariably  produced  by  scarcity  of  light,  but  oftener  by  excess  of  it, 
which  dazzles  the  poet,  so  that  we  can  say  that  the  abyss  furnishes  the 
heroic  impulse  to  defy  danger  in  war,  sterile  conventions  in  society,  the 
temptations  of  ease  and  comfort  in  private  life.  Sanctity,  poetry  and 
heroism  are  things  of  the  heart.  The  work  of  the  reason  begins  when 
the  real  task  is  completed.  Just  as  in  the  life  of  nations,  the  editing  of 
constitutions  is  done  after  the  inspired  madness  of  peoples  has  accom¬ 
plished  the  miracle  of  fire  and  blood. 
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Docs  it  follow  from  this  that  we  are  to  expect  everything  from  the 
zone  of  confusion  —  light  or  shadow  —  in  which  the  miracle  is  engen¬ 
dered  ?  No.  The  miracle  must  be  manifested,  must  be  exhibited.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  miracles  take  place  every  day  in  the  subterranean  reaches  of  life. 
We  do  not  see  them,  they  do  not  speak  to  our  souls,  it  is  as  if  they  did 
not  exist.  But  the  saints,  the  heroes  and  the  poets  feel  their  presence, 
and  some  of  them  go  through  torture  to  make  them  their  own,  to  isolate 
them  and  express  them.  Others  feel  their  tumultuous  growth  in  their 
consciousness,  strive  to  study  them  and  struggle  to  trace  their  outlines, 
to  escape  being  dazzled  by  deceitful  glare,  to  embody  them  in  the 
written  word,  in  their  interior  behaviour  or  to  project  them  actively  into 
the  fabric  of  human  society.  In  each  of  these  three  forms  —  poet,  saint, 
hero  —  the  process  of  expression  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  miracle 
of  creation.  It  holds  tortures  and  delights  far  above  the  ordinary  plane 
on  which  we  evaluate  the  happiness  of  daily  living.  Success,  when  it 
comes,  is  an  authentic  miracle,  but  a  miracle  of  harmony.  And  it  would 
not  be  accomplished  if  the  reason  did  not  play  an  important  part  in  the 
harmonizing  activity.  To  resort  to  facile  figures,  we  may  attribute  to  the 
reason  the  function  of  a  smoked  glass  which  allows  us  to  look  directly  at 
the  sun,  or  a  lamp  (Aladdin’s  lamp)  which  illuminates  the  secret  Holy  of 
Holies.  One  or  the  other  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  hero,  the 
poet  or  the  saint.  When  we  have  reached  this  point,  we  can  begin  to 
talk  of  aesthetic  matters  with  the  certainty  that  we  can  arrive  at  an  un¬ 
derstanding. 

But  further  than  this,  the  academic  enthronement  of  reason  is  an 
egoistical  attitude  which  has  nothing  of  the  cardinal  qualities.  Egoistic, 
because  it  places  man  in  the  position  of  one  coming  into  the  world,  look¬ 
ing  about  him,  who  finding  everything  satisfactorily  arranged,  ap¬ 
proves,  rubs  his  hands  and  devotes  himself  to  supreme  “enjoyment”  of 
all  creation  and  to  the  production  of  more  or  less  elegant  commentary 
on  it  all.  Whereas  choosing  the  abyss  and  striving  to  utilize  fragments  of 
it  is  not  coming  into  the  world  to  “consume”  but  to  augment  in  the  long 
run  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  of  seeing,  of  feeling,  in  short  the  joy 
of  living  with  other  men  and  of  feeling  oneself  live  in  the  daily  attainment 
and  discovery  of  high  spiritual  planes  for  all.  This  is  what  the  poets, 
the  saints  and  the  heroes  in  this  world  have  always  done,  and  it  is  thanks 
to  them  that  in  spite  of  all  appearances  we  live  a  life  infinitely  more  fruit¬ 
ful  and  noble.  Within  this  harmony,  one  has  a  right  to  choose  creation 
and  another  is  quite  as  right  to  choose  commentary.  The  two  form  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  real,  in  which  we  find  new  joys  at  every  forward  step.  But 
for  those  of  us  who  remain  in  the  abyss,  not  because  of  the  darkness  but 
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because  of  the  dazzling  excess  of  light,  reality,  “the  real  reality,”  the  life 
of  each  hour  with  its  values  of  happiness  and  unhappiness  established  and 
proved  and  reaffirmed  by  the  reason  and  by  reasonableness,  can  never 
be  anything  but  a  futile  pretext. — Mexico  City. 


Gosta  Carlberg,  Young 
Swedish  Novelist 

BY  GUNHILD  TEGEN 

IN  one  respect,  at  least  America  is  well  known  and  represented  in 
Scandinavia:  that  is  by  her  books.  The  best  sellers  of  America,  the 
“books  of  the  month,”  the  famous  writers,  are  quickly  recognized 
and  taken  care  of  by  our  publishing  houses.  Louis  Bromfield,  Sinclair 
Lewis,  Willa  Gather,  Edna  Ferber,  John  Steinbeck,  Ernest  Hemingway 
and  Theodore  Dreiser  are  read  and  sold  in  big  editions  in  Sweden,  both 
in  English  and  in  Swedish  translation. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  recent  Swedish  literature  is  completely  un¬ 
known  to  Americans.  Since  the  days  of  Selma  Lagerlof  and  August 
Strindberg  you  might  believe  that  there  were  no  writers  of  distinction 
in  Sweden.  Norway  has  fared  much  better  —  Norwegian  writers  have 
been  translated  and  read  in  America,  such  eminences  as  Sigrid  Undset  to 
be  sure,  but  also  the  younger  ones. 

Is  Swedish  literature  really  less  suited  for  Americans,  I  have  asked 
myself.  Or  have  we  no  important  representatives  as  literary  agents  ?  Or 
is  it  our  language  which  is  the  barbed-wire  fence,  separating  us  from  the 
understanding  of  American  publishers  ?  The  last  obstacle  should  prove 
as  serious  for  the  Norwegians  and  the  Danes.  Or  are  their  readers  more 
self-confident  and  surer  of  the  value  of  their  countrymen’s  books  ? 

There  is  a  long  list  of  Swedish  writers  of  the  last  few  years  who  are 
worth  mentioning.  But  one  young  writer  seems  to  me  outstanding  and 
worth  knowing  in  America.  His  name  is  Gosta  Carlberg. 

In  1937  the  largest  publishing  house  in  Sweden,  Albert  Bonnier,  cel¬ 
ebrated  its  one  hundredth  anniversary  as  a  firm,  and  announced  as  one 
of  the  features  of  the  celebration  the  greatest  novel-competition  ever 
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held  in  Sweden.  Fifteen  thousand  Swedish  crowns  was  the  prize,  and 
three  outstanding  literary  men  composed  the  jury.  They  were  Gustaf 
Hellstrdm,  Olle  Hedberg  and  Erik  Lindorm.  They  were  free  to  do 
as  they  thought  best  with  the  prize  —  to  give  the  whole  sum  to  one  writer 
or  to  divide  it  among  two  or  three.  As  you  may  imagine,  most  of 
Sweden’s  established  writers  sat  down  and  composed  novels  for  the 
occasion.  So  the  reading  trio  had  115  manuscripts  to  deal  with.  None 
of  the  old  novelists  placed.  A  young  man,  an  unknown,  offering  his  first 
book,  received  the  undivided  prize.  His  name  was  Gosta  Carlberg,  he 
was  27  years  old,  and  the  title  of  his  book  was  Bear  Ye  One  Another  s 
Burdens  —  a  quotation  from  St.  Paul. 

It  is  a  giant  in  three  volumes,  totaling  about  1500  solid  pages  or 
600,000  words.  One  of  the  leading  critics  in  Sweden  remarked  that  this 
work  contained  more  words  than  any  other  Swedish  novel  down  to 
the  present  —  not  only  in  number  but  in  variety.  The  style  was  poetical 
and  metaphorical  and  sometimes  heavy,  but  heavy  with  a  certain  un¬ 
forgettable  beauty  and  passion.  With  surprising  imagination  the  young 
author  created  new  words  and  expressions,  when  the  old  ones  did  not 
suit  him.  His  emotions  in  writing  this  book  seemed  to  be  too  strong  for 
the  common  language,  the  worn-out  daily  garments  of  thought,  r.nd  so 
he  invented  new  combinations  of  words,  which  probably  will  be  very 
difficult  to  translate  into  any  other  language.  His  literary  vocabulary 
has  already  become  the  subject  of  scientific  research  by  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Lund  in  Sweden.  (Dr.  Harald  Elovsen,  specialist  on  the 
early  literary  influence  of  America  on  Swedish  literature). 

And  what  was  the  book  about } 

Just  what  we  would  expect  fro*m  a  beginner  —  a  kind  of  confession, 
akin  in  intensity  and  emotional  power  to  those  of  Saint  Augustine  and 
Rousseau.  Like  those  candid  souls,  Gosta  Carlberg  went  back  to  his 
childhood  and  early  years  with  a  passion  that  is  not  far  from  wrath.  With 
the  merciless  cruelty  of  youth,  he  rages  against  all  oppressors  of  the 
young:  egotistical  parents,  self-complacent  teachers  and  stupid  and 
hypocritical  clergymen. 

A  gifted  and  sensitive  child  is  slowly  destroyed,  and  the  story  of  that 
destruction  fills  three  volumes  with  unending  tragedy,  relieved  with 
sparks  of  humor  and  mingled  with  bright  flashes  of  beauty.  The  mother, 
herself  unhappy,  does  not  love  the  homely,  clumsy  child  —  but  the  child 
adores  his  beautiful  mother,  and  is  early  driven  into  the  most  unhappy  and 
least  fruitful  of  life-patterns.  In  the  author’s  own  words:  “. . .  His  self- 
hatred  cast  up  the  accumulated  impressions  of  his  worthlessness.  Not 
only  must  he  always  punish  himself,  he  must  punish  her  who  had  kept 
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him  outside  her  affections  and  forced  him  into  the  depths  of  bitter  self- 
hatred.  For  nothing  fosters  a  more  infernal  hatred  of  self  than  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  pursuit  of  love.” 

We  usually  call  this  an  inferiority  complex,  but  that  seems  far  too 
weak  a  word.  Self-hatred  better  expresses  this  tragedy,  and  it  consumes 
him  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  love  of  a  good-natured  father,  himself  a  target  for  the  mother’s 
contempt,  does  not  help  the  son  to  self-confidence.  But  the  father  sets  the 
pattern  of  his  son’s  life.  The  boy  who  loves  his  mother  grows  more  and 
more  like  his  father.  That  is  his  unwitting  way  of  punishing  her  who 
scorns  them  both. 

When  you  must  discuss  a  story  of  six  hundred  thousand  words,  you 
fall  back  again  and  again  on  worn  psychological  phrases  to  cover  in  a 
few  words  a  little  of  this  enormous  content.  But  it  is  rather  unjust  to 
the  author  to  give  the  impression  that  the  novel  is  a  mere  collection  of 
psychological  samples.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  To  appreciate  the  greatness 
of  a  genius  you  have  to  go  to  his  own  work  and  participate  in  its  rich¬ 
ness.  The  pictures  are  there  in  the  novel,  grand  and  sublime,  cruel  and 
truthful,  reproaching  and  revealing.  The  whole  story  is  a  mighty  “j’ac- 
cuse”  directed  at  all  grown-ups.  It  moves  us  to  join  with  the  author  in  the 
prayer:  “O  God,  if  thou  dost  live,  have  pity  on  all  children  and  save 
them  from  the  grown-ups.  Save  them  while  there  is  still  life  in  them!” 

There  are  two  American  novels  that  remind  me  very  strongly  of 
Carlberg’s,  both  of  them  dealing  with  the  development  of  a  human 
being,  which  might  be  called  educational  novels,  if  that  expression  were 
not  too  narrow.  Santayana’s  T he  Last  Puritan  and  Thomas  Wolfe’s  Lool{ 
Homeward,  Angel.  But  Carlberg’s  book  is  more  vivid  than  Santayana’s 
and  less  savage  than  Wolfe’s.  In  spite  of  its  violent  indignation  it  is  well 
constructed,  very  decorative  and  conscious  of  purpose  and  method.  The 
artistic  power  of  the  author  is  stronger  than  his  didactic  tendency  and 
his  human  unhappiness.  But  those  three  forces  cooperate  to  make  this 
first  novel  not  only  a  masterpiece  of  literature  but  an  appeal  to  educators 
and  a  kind  of  bitter  consolation  to  all  fellow  sufferers  who  can  read 
literature. 

Most  really  good  novels  are  in  some  respects  a  bit  of  confession  of 
the  author’s  mind,  some  a  little  more  personally  self-centered  than 
others.  In  a  small  country  like  Sweden,  it  is  easy  to  find  out,  if  you  want 
to,  who  is  who  in  an  autobiographical  novel.  Family  and  friends  and 
teachers  and  creditors  are  hurt,  and  if  they  are  not,  somebody  else  is 
ready  to  be  hurt  in  their  behalf.  Some  are  hurt  because  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  too  realistically,  others  because  they  have  been  changed  in  the 
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story.  A  discussion  of  how  much  is  true  and  how  much  is  fiction 
may  throw  a  great  work  into  the  shadow  of  a  sort  of  scandal.  Thomas 
Wolfe  had  to  go  through  the  same  experience  after  his  first  novel,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  second  book.  Outside  North  Carolina  his  book  sold 
and  became  famous,  because  elsewhere  nobody  cared  if  some  of  his 
heroes  were  identical  with  inhabitants  of  his  home  town. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  avoid  such  a  turmoil  that 
Carlberg  chose  as  subject  for  his  next  novel  the  life  of  Jesus.  There  nobody 
could  possibly  say  that  Peter  was  a  cousin,  John  a  friend  and  Paul  an 
old  teacher  of  the  author.  Of  course  the  reason  was  not  as  superficial  as 
that.  Carlberg  was  deeply  attached  to  the  Biblical  world,  his  soul  had 
from  childhood  been  filled  with  pictures  of  wonderful  beauty  from  the 
Holy  Land,  where  in  soothing  day-dreams  he  had  found  escape  from 
the  hard  reality  of  a  maladjusted  environment.  His  religious  faith,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  dogmatic  Christianity,  had  vanished  before  he  wrote  his 
first  novel,  but  he  owed  something  to  that  Christianity  and  to  its  central 
figure.  And  in  his  new  book  he  tried  to  pay  his  debt. 

It  is  a  novel  in  two  volumes,  together  “only”  1,000  pages  —  that  is, 
two-thirds  as  long  as  his  first  book.  It  contains  an  unusual  interpretation 
of  Jesus’s  life.  It  is  built  on  the  same  main  idea  as  his  first  novel  —  that 
the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man.  Most  of  the  book  deals  with  Jesus’s  un¬ 
known  childhood,  and  it  is  done  with  a  tender  intuition  and  with  lucid 
vision.  The  reader  feels  that  this  is  not  only  a  possible  interpretation, 
he  becomes  convinced  that  it  must  have  happened  so,  just  so.  The  author 
has  robbed  the  obscurity  of  history  of  its  innermost  secrets.  The  child 
in  Nazareth  was  not  fitted  for  a  carpenter’s  life;  he  was  a  dreamer.  And 
his  mentally  disturbed  mother  never  ceased  to  tell  him  that  he  was  more 
than  the  others,  he  was  hailed  by  holy  angels  before  he  was  born.  Thus 
alienated  from  his  brothers  he  grew  up,  torn  between  his  own  world  of 
dreams  and  their  world  of  reality.  The  father’s  early  death  gives  him  the 
idea  of  a  loving  father,  helping  his  child  from  heaven. 

So  instead  of  studying  at  the  carpenter’s  bench  to  help  earn  the  family 
living,  he  devotes  himself  to  the  life  of  a  wandering  Rabbi,  not  unusual 
among  the  Hebrews  in  those  times.  He  had  found  a  greater  meaning  in 
his  life,  and  he  was  working  it  out  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  his  family. 
His  soul  reached  out  beyond  family,  beyond  countrymen,  to  grasp 
humanity.  But  such  cravings  were  doomed  to  meet  tragedy.  It  is  the  up¬ 
lifting  tragedy  of  a  human  being  who  feels  the  greatness  of  God  in  his 
own  soul. 

The  author  has  been  in  Palestine  and  knows  it  well,  both  its  older  and 
its  more  recent  history.  He  is  not  a  Jew  himself,  but  he  is  familiar  with  the 
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Hebrew  language  and  with  Talmudic  wisdom.  His  book  is  not  founded 
on  loose  speculations,  like  so  many  Jesus-novels,  but  on  deep  knowledge, 
fused  with  poetical  vision. 

Of  course  there  were  some  critics  who  again  reproached  the  author 
with  personal  confessions  or  a  pretentious  identification  of  himself  with 
the  greatest  personality  of  all  times.  And  if  that  means  that  a  book  by 
Carlberg  is  stamped  with  his  characteristics,  it  may  be  true.  A  book  of 
Thomas  Mann’s  is  and  has  a  right  to  be  like  Thomas  Mann.  It  would  be  a 
severe  disappointment  if  it  were  not.  Some  writers  have  a  wider  sweep, 
others  circle  round  a  narrow  group  of  personal  problems,  for  instance 
our  Strindberg.  The  degree  of  artistic  power  does  not  depend  on  versatil¬ 
ity.  And  as  long  as  an  author  produces  masterpieces  of  literature,  it  will 
be  foolish  of  readers  and  critics  to  be  too  particular  about  his  material  and 
his  sources. 

This  second  great  novel  proved  again  that  Sweden  has  produced 
a  new  writer  of  the  highest  talent.  But  the  magnitude  of  Carlberg’s 
books  and  their  unusual  breadth  and  weight  have  prevented  their  be¬ 
coming  really  popular,  and  have  probably  even  made  their  translation 
unlikely.  American  publishers,  who  unfortunately  cannot  read  Swedish 
themselves,  look  dubiously  on  those  massive  volumes  and  calculate  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  print  them.  And  of  course,  you  can  never  know 
what  will  strike  the  American  taste,  as  they  phrase  it.  In  any  case,  these 
last  years  have  proved  that  Americans  arc  not  frightened  by  big  books. 

Carlberg  has  tried  hard  to  write  a  novel  in  one  volume,  and  he  has 
done  it,  but  up  to  the  present  his  two-  and  three-volume  books  are 
better.  He  seems  to  need  a  great  deal  of  room  if  he  is  to  write  great 
literature.  We  cannot  blame  him  for  that.  It  was  the  same  with  Dostoev¬ 
sky,  Romain  Rolland  and  Thomas  Mann. 

That  he  is  on  the  road  to  a  stricter  economy,  is  proved  by  his  very 
good  short  stories.  He  often  uses  historical  settings  for  his  stories.  He 
declares  that  you  can  more  easily  criticize  your  own  time  by  giving  it 
a  costume.  Very  often  he  returns  to  the  Biblical  field,  so  well  known 
and  dear  to  Christian  readers.  This  fall  he  is  publishing  a  new  novel  about 
King  David  of  the  Old  Testament,  one  of  the  most  complicated  and 
interesting  of  Biblical  personalities. 

American  culture,  especially  American  literature,  with  its  growing 
abundance  and  access  to  the  whole  English-speaking  world,  has  a  quite 
natural  tendency  to  become  more  and  more  self-supporting.  Why  should 
you  bother  to  lcx)k  between  the  shells  of  small  languages  on  the  chance 
of  now  and  then  finding  a  real  pearl  ?  But  I  am  giving  you  a  hint  where 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  look,  if  you  choose  to.  —  Berkeley,  California. 


Jose  Ferrando  and  Peruvian 
Criollismo 

BY  LUIS  ALBERTO  SANCHEZ 

IN  the  “Concurso  de  Novelas  Latinoamericanas”  organized  in  New 
York  by  Farrar  and  Rinehart  in  collaboration  with  the  Panameri- 
can  Union,  Peru  presented  two  candidates:  Giro  Alegria,  whose  El 
Mundo  es  ancho  y  ajeno  received  the  first  prize,  and  Jose  Ferrando,  author 
of  Panorama  hacia  el  alba  . . . 

This  book  of  Ferrando’s  is  one  of  the  better  novels  which  have  been 
written  in  Peru.  Its  defects  and  its  merits  proceed  from  a  common  source, 
namely  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  called  “criollismo”  which  has  been 
troubling  Peruvian  literature  for  the  last  ten  years. 

What  I  propose  to  say  may  irritate  some  readers.  But  I  feel  that  1 
should  not  keep  silence,  since  at  the  worst  what  I  say  may  cause  critics 
and  creators  (or  rhapsodists)  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  they  can 
and  should  consign  to  paper.  Criticism  has  grown  to  be  so  confused 
a  thing  among  us  Peruvians  that  I  have  even  read  the  declaration,  with 
regard  to  a  certain  work  describing  our  country,  that  the  book  was  com¬ 
parable  to  Sarmiento’s  Facundo.  The  point  is  not  that  Sarmiento  may 
represent  a  height  which  cannot  be  overtopped.  The  point  is  that  we 
should  preserve  a  certain  salutary  moderation,  a  certain  capacity  for 
discrimination,  and  that  we  should  not  confuse  our  affective  predilec¬ 
tions  with  such  judgments  of  values  as  are  indispensable  for  a  just  and 
fruitful  education  of  our  national  mentality. 

Panorama  hacia  el  alba  is  the  story  of  a  tough  citizen  whose  anec¬ 
dotal  history  begins  on  the  coast,  among  knife  wielders  in  the  port  of 
Callao,  and  ends  in  the  selva,  with  the  hero  married  and  on  the  verge  of 
opulence.  To  speak  in  geographical  terms,  it  traverses  the  three  terri¬ 
torial  zones,  which  peculiarity,  if  it  makes  it  an  excellent  guide  book 
for  tourists,  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a  literary  merit,  even  though 
the  jury  thought  differently.  About  the  life  of  the  protagonist,  whose 
first  chapter  presents  his  rival  with  his  belly  torn  open  “like  the  mount 
of  a  picador;”  which  continues  with  another  duel  with  “chabetas” 
(knives);  moves  on  into  various  amorous  episodes;  into  “faiterias  de 
barrio”  (slum  brawls) ;  adventures  in  the  mountains;  the  appearance  of 
a  wealthy  woman  who  falls  in  love  with  the  vagabond;  two  assassina- 
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tions,  a  rape,  and  finally  a  fortune;  about  the  life  of  the  protagonist, 
which  strikes  me  as  merely  a  pretext  for  the  rest  of  it,  Ferrando  weaves 
a  web  of  wisecracks,  songs,  proverbs,  phrases,  Criollo  couplets,  or  more 
exactly  “zambas,”  since  we  are  not  concerned  with  a  Criollo  like  those 
in  Argentina,  rooted  to  his  native  soil,  but  the  Criollo  of  carousal  and 
brawl,  of  fiesta,  Pisco  brandy  and  the  seacoast.  Criollismo  does  not 
mean  the  same  thing  in  different  parts  of  our  America.  The  Criollo  of 
Peru  is  given  to  carousing,  impudence  and  practical  waggishness. 

And  these  are  the  principal  faults  —  and  virtues  —  of  Panorama 
hacia  el  alba.  If  I  mention  them,  it  is  not  with  the  intention  of  censuring 
them,  but  to  check  the  actual  facts  and  follow  a  path  which  will  not, 
as  so  often,  lead  us  astray  into  folklore. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  large  part  of  Peruvian  literature  is  infected  with 
folklorism.  The  reasons  are  easy  to  find,  but  the  tendency  can  and  should 
be  corrected.  A  preoccupation  with  national  material  is  not  necessarily 
folklore.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  Rivera’s  La  Vordgine  capitulates 
to  folklore.  In  Rivera’s  novel,  reality  is  stylized,  lifted  to  the  heights  of 
art.  In  El  Mundo  es  ancho  y  ajeno,  in  Don  Segundo  Sombra,  in  4  anos 
a  bordo  de  si  m  'tsmo,  the  native  material  is  fortified  with  an  aesthetic 
technique.  The  writer  interprets,  he  does  not  rhapsodize.  It  is  true  that 
the  interpretation  leads  to  generalizations  and  excursions  which  extend 
beyond  the  immediately  and  obviously  related.  For  complete  control  of 
the  process,  various  elements  are  necessary,  one  of  them  complete  liberty 
of  expression,  the  abandoning  of  every  taboo,  not  simply  in  what  is  strict¬ 
ly  literary,  but  also  in  the  other  fields  of  intelligence  and  life.  For  since 
a  writer  is  a  compendium  of  the  existence  of  a  country,  if  he  is  refused 
access  to  one  of  these  springs  of  inspiration,  his  work  is  hampered  and 
the  total  effect  is  marred. 

Jose  Ferrando,  to  my  pleasant  surprise,  has  unquestionable  merits  as 
a  story-teller.  I  must  confess  that  his  book  greatly  exceeded  my  expecta¬ 
tions.  I  admit  that  verses  of  his  published  after  his  triumph  in  Lima  had 
prejudiced  me  against  him.  Panorama  hacia  el  alba  brought  me  the  con¬ 
soling  certainty  that  besides  Giro  Alegria,  who  without  doubt  is  the  first 
of  all,  and  several  other  novelists  of  substance,  we  have  an  authentic 
talent  in  Ferrando.  I  hope  we  shall  not  lose  him  as  we  have  lost  Ernesto 
Reyna;  I  hope  he  will  not  degenerate  into  nondescript  marauding  ex¬ 
cursions  like  a  certain  much  touted  novelist  of  a  decade  ago.  Ferrando, 
despite  his  narrative  skill,  even  his  undeniable  imaginative  vividness, 
has  not  been  able  to  conquer  the  limitations  of  his  medium  and  has 
fallen  below  Criollismo  into  folklore,  by  descending  to  a  thieves’  jargon 
which  fails  to  make  the  vigorous  contribution  of  metaphors  and  con- 
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structivc  language  which  we  find  in  Fernando  Ghilardi,  Alegria,  Galle¬ 
gos,  Padron,  Azuela  and  others. 

Of  course  there  is  real  vividness  and  vigor  in  expressions  like  these: 
“Como  que  era  del  pelo,  estaba  pintada  al  duco  de  romatiio  matiz 
encanelado.”  —  “Pese  a  la  distancia  que  media  entre  el  negro  y  la  zamba 
era  ‘primera  monta’  de  Barbara,  la  ‘cintura  de  cobre’  por  sus  sabias 
caderas  opulentas”  —  “Lo  hicieron,  6\  por  gana,  y  ella,  por  detalle.” 
He  says  of  an  action  that  it  was  “violento  como  un  tiro  penal.”  This 
employment  of  football  metaphors,  a  characteristic  trend  in  Lima,  where 
football  is  replacing  the  bull-fight,  appears  in  another  phrase:  “Rossi, 
cortandose  hacia  el  arco,  se  vino  dribleando  e  hizo  un  centro  precise  en 
esta  frase  ...”  —  “Sobre  las  columnas  de  sus  gambas,”  an  appellation 
for  legs  not  a  la  italiana,  but  a  la  argentina,  through  the  medium  of  foot¬ 
ball  {gamba,  gambeta,  gambetear).  He  looked  “basureando  a  su  rival,” 
a  very  graphic  and  thoroughly  Lima-esque  phrase.  “Me  sono,”  an  Ar¬ 
gentine  imitation,  brought  into  Peru  by  the  Buenos  Aires  magazines. 
(Typical  is  “me  cayo,”  short  for  “me  cayo  la  quincha  encima”). 

Along  with  such  phrases  and  his  jail  lingo,  pure  thug’s  vocabulary, 
Ferrando  is  guilty  now  and  then  of  twists  of  the  language  which  are 
forced  and  over-pretentious:  “Esa  mujer  era  un  imperativo  categdrico 
a  la  violacion.”  —  “luces  escintilantes”  —  “sus  rememoraciones  se  vela- 
ron  al  fulgor  de  luciernagas  que  rubrico  la  colilla  en  su  postrera  parabola 
hasta  las  aguas  procelosas” — the  “lambrequines  escarolados  de  las  volu- 
tas  en  su  cabello  endrino.”  Some  of  this  indicates  lack  of  practice  in 
writing.  When  Ferrando  gets  into  the  swing  a  little  better,  when  he  has 
a  little  more  training,  he  will  gain  the  great  desideratum:  simplicity. 

There  is  much  in  the  novel  that  will  interest  the  philologian.  “Eso 
que  me  lo  digas,  pero  que  me  lo  carambolees,”  and  the  like,  are  con¬ 
tributions  to  folklore,  linguistics  and  dialectology.  But  literature  has 
another  field,  not  higher,  perhaps,  but  more  intense.  This  is  why,  al¬ 
though  the  expression  is  in  everyday  use,  there  is  a  lack  of  adjustment 
to  the  vital  moment  as  well  as  to  good  taste  in  the  exclamation  of  the 
half-blood  who  proposes  to  possess  the  wife  of  the  protagonist:  “iPor 
que  no  puedo  yo  tener  mi  alita  en  este  lomo  con  todo.?”  I  imagine  the 
expression  pleased  the  costumbristas ;  but  it  certainly  did  not  please  the 
critics  and  the  discriminating  readers. 

But  I  repeat  —  not  to  gild  the  pill,  but  because  it  is  a  fact  —  that  Fe¬ 
rrando  has  surprised  and  pleased  me.  He  has  real  descriptive  skill,  even 
if  he  is  not  yet  a  writer.  Why  should  I  not  help  him  by  speaking  out  to 
his  face  what  others  whisper  behind  his  back  Why  should  I  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  his  improvement  by  pointing  out  faults  which  he  should  cor- 
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rcct,  since  it  is  clear  that  he  has  substance  and  merit  and  that  he  is  capable 
of  being  honest  with  himself?  A  man  with  literary  leanings  who  has 
had  the  heroism  to  remain  silent  for  twenty  years,  deserves  the  homage 
of  sincerity.  To  Jose  Ferrando,  then,  in  Peru,  where  I  am  not  allowed 
to  live,  my  tribute  of  respect,  including  the  tribute  of  my  criticism. 

Keep  up  your  writing,  Jose  Ferrando.  The  dawn  that  you  announce 
is  the  dawn  of  your  own  success.  Best  wishes.  —  Santiago  de  Chile. 


Modern  Provencal  Literature 
and  Joseph  d’Arbaud 

BY  ALPHONSE  V.  ROCHE 

WHILE  Old  Provencal  is  taught  in  some  of  our  American  univer¬ 
sities  and  students  are  acquainted  with  the  main  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  ancient  troubadours,  little  attention  is  as  yet  given  to 
the  Provencal  Renaissance  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet,  in  December 
1939,  the  coveted  Prix  Lasserre  was  awarded  to  Joseph  d’Arbaud,  the 
foremost  Provencal  writer  of  our  time.  This  award  received  favorable 
comments  in  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  periodicals  in  France,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Switzerland.  Critics  pointed  out  that,  although  the  immediate 
occasion  of  their  action  was  the  publication  of  a  b(X)k  in  Langue  d’Oil, 
La  Provence,  T ypes  et  Coutumes,  the  jury  had  crowned  the  author  for 
his  complete  works  which  are  written  mainly  in  Langue  d’Oc.  This  was 
not  the  first  official  or  semi-official  recognition  of  a  modern  Proven9al 
poet.  The  French  Academy  and  the  French  Government  had,  in  the 
past,  granted  similar  prizes  on  such  occasions.  But  it  reminded  both 
the  French  public  and  the  world  of  letters  at  large  that  a  splendid 
Provengal  literature  still  flourishes  in  southern  France,  that  the  Feli- 
brige  movement  has  not  stopped. 

There  are  still  numerous  young “Felibres”  who  keep  it  alive  and  grow¬ 
ing,  but  they  are  not  all  equally  successful  in  the  realization  of  their 
purpose.  For  a  good  many  of  our  modern  troubadours,  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  city,  Provencal  is  only  an  acquired  language  which  they  speak 
very  seldom.  If  they  have  decided  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  literary  expres- 
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sion,  it  is  by  an  act  of  sheer  will,  in  an  effort  to  re-vitalize  the  language 
of  their  ancestors.  Often  their  work  lacks  the  naturalness  and  spontaneity 
that  is  found  in  the  rustic  poets,  workers  of  all  trades  and  callings,  who 
use  a  language  richer  and  more  colorful,  even  though  sometimes  lack¬ 
ing  in  dignity  and  grammatical  correctness.  The  best  representatives 
of  the  movement  are  therefore  not  to  be  found  either  among  the  “up¬ 
rooted”  or  the  uneducated,  but  among  those  who,  having  enjoyed  not 
only  the  advantage  of  being  brought  up  in  a  Provencal  environment 
but  also  that  of  being  given  a  solid  French  classical  education,  have 
not  allowed  their  later  training  to  prevent  them  from  speaking,  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  the  tongue  of  their  childhood.  It  is  only  this  popular 
speech  that  can  become  a  powerful  classical  language,  simple  and 
clear  though  learned  and  artistic,  capable  of  expressing  the  universal 
as  well  as  the  particular.  Outstanding  in  this  small  group  of  cultured 
poets  for  whom  Provencal  is  a  mother-tongue,  is  Joseph  d’Arbaud. 

One  may  say  that  d’Arbaud  was  born  into  the  Felibrige  move¬ 
ment.  His  mother,  herself  the  daughter  of  a  Provencal  poet,  was  the 
first  woman  to  publish  a  volume  of  poetry  in  modern  Provencal:  Lis 
Amouro  de  Ribas  (Blackberries  along  the  Brooks),  1863.  In  the  charm¬ 
ing  preface  to  her  book,  she  explains  how  she  reacted  the  first  time  that 
she  was  forced  to  speak  French,  how  she  preferred  the  music  of  the 
language  that  she  had  heard,  when  a  baby,  from  the  lips  of  her  country 
nurse  and,  finally,  how,  after  several  attempts  at  French  poetry,  she 
decided  to  sing  her  song  in  Provencal.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand 
why  Joseph  d’Arbaud’s  language,  his  “mother-tongue”  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  should  be  so  remarkable:  direct  and  forceful  without  being 
vulgar,  correct  and  refined  without  being  artificial  or  prosaic. 

Joseph  d’Arbaud  was  born  at  Meyrargues,  in  1874.  His  genius  was 
revealed  to  the  meridional  public  in  1906  when  he  was  elected  laureate 
of  the  felibrean  Jeux  Floraux.  In  1913,  Mistral  hailed  his  first  book  of 
poetry,  Lou  Lausie  d’ Arles,  (The  Laurel  of  Arles),  as  a  masterpiece 
vibrating  with  life,  written  in  an  authentic  tongue,  not  acquired  from 
books.  Poems  such  as  those  of  his  Cant  palustre,  or  Rampau  d* Aran,  or 
Vision  de  VUha,  and  many  others  published  in  the  periodicals  have  also 
been  widely  discussed  and  admired.  His  prose  works  include  countless 
articles  in  both  French  and  Provencal.  Most  of  these  have  appeared  in 
he  Feu,  {Organe  du  Rigionalisme  Mediterraneen),  of  which  he  was 
an  active  director  or  co-director  for  about  fifteen  years.  Also  to  his  credit 
are,  beside  his  famous  novelette.  La  Bbstio  dou  Vacares,  two  books  of 
delightful  short  stories.  La  Souvagino  and  La  Caraco,  all  published  with 
the  French  translation  facing  the  Provencal  text.  La  Provence,  Types  et 
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Coutumes,  a  keen,  original  treatment  of  the  subject,  is  his  last  book,  and 
the  only  one  originally  written  in  French. 

Today  many  critics  regard  Joseph  d’Arbaud  as  the  mcdnteneur  or 
champion  of  Felibrige,  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  his  generation,  the 
most  worthy  successor  of  Mistral.  This  he  owes  principally  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  his  first  literary  success,  he  did  not  allow  himself  to 
be  tempted  by  the  glamor  of  Paris.  He  chose  to  stay  in  his  own  province. 
In  his  search  for  the  autochthonal  virtues  of  the  soil  of  Provence,  he  went 
even  further  than  Mistral.  After  having  spent  a  few  years  at  Aix-en- 
Provence,  where  he  attended  the  university  and  graduated  in  law, 
he  suddenly  left  city  life  for  that  of  the  half-deserted  plains  of  the 
Camargue ;  he  knew  that  there  he  would  be  in  close  contact  with  primi¬ 
tive  nature,  in  a  place  where  the  language  and  old  traditions  have  been 
kept  in  their  purest  form.  He  became  a  manadier,  owning  droves  of 
wild  bulls,  and  he  lived  and  worked  with  the  gardians  or  cowboys,  as 
one  of  them.  There,  he  felt,  was  to  be  found  the  main  source  of  his  inspi¬ 
ration  : 

“Amo  de  nosti  vibi  enclauso  dins  sis  os, 

Esperit  de  la  terro  ounte  dormon  li  rafo. 


“Vaqui  per  que,  dins  lou  reiaume  de  la  sau 
Vira  de-vers  la  mar  esphre  ta  vengudo 
Per  te  mies  apara,  ph  te  presta  d' a  judo 
Me  sieu  fa  gardo-hestio  e  cante  prouven^au!’ 

There,  where  the  delta  land  itself  is  constantly  being  formed,  he 
pondered  over  the  great  laws  of  nature  which  help  one  to  understand 
life  itself. 

It  is  in  clear  but  powerful  verses  that  Joseph  d’Arbaud  has  sung  the 
past  and  present  glories  of  his  native  country,  his  loves  and  sorrows,  his 
dreams  and  his  hopes.  Either  his  poetical  works  or  his  collections  of 
short  stories  would  have  been  enough  to  perpetuate  his  fame  in  southern 
France,  but  it  was  La  Bestio  ddu  Vacarh  that  placed  him  among  the 
masters  of  world  literature. 

Here  again,  as  in  all  of  his  writing,  the  spiritual  aspect  of  Provencal 
life  is  present  in  every  page.  The  “Beast,”  that  half-god  roaming  across 
the  solitary  plains  of  the  Camargue,  in  its  thickets  and  lagoons,  is  able 
to  interpret  the  past  and  the  traditions  of  the  gardians.  Beside  the 
mysterious  charm  of  that  forlorn  land  on  which  the  reader’s  attention 
is  riveted  throughout  the  story,  we  feel  the  anguish  of  this  fantastic 
being,  as  well  as  that  of  the  gardian  and  his  horse.  We  realize  that  the 
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work,  which  has  been  called  a  “symphony  of  the  earth,”  is  also  a  sym¬ 
phony  or  poetic  presentation  of  man’s  deeper  feelings,  that  it  extends 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  regional  novel.  Lyrical  and  convincing.  La 
Bistio  d6u  Vacaris  has  a  strong  significance,  a  philosophical  and  social 
significance.  Behind  the  poet  appears  the  thinker. 

Yet,  strictly  speaking,  d’Arbaud  is  not  a  man  of  action  nor  a 
leader.  True,  we  have  seen  him  parading  on  his  white  horse,  Clar-dc- 
luno,  at  gardians*  fiestas.  But  for  him  this  does  not  mean  more  than 
living  again  for  a  few  hours  a  part  of  that  cowboy  life  which,  because 
of  his  health,  he  had  to  give  up  years  ago  —  and  for  which  he  still  feels 
an  intense  nostalgia. 

D’Arbaud  is  primarily  a  poet,  the  serene  poet  of  solitude  who  des¬ 
pises  a  noisy  reputation.  He  is  a  calm,  modest  man  who  hates  public 
speeches  and  does  not  like  to  give  lectures.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
deep  convictions  and  has  written  many  articles  of  a  doctrinal  and  even 
polemical  nature.  It  is  in  very  forceful  language,  and  sometimes  indeed 
with  a  sharp  pen,  that  he  defends  what  constitutes  in  fact  most  of 
the  subject-matter  of  his  work:  the  traditions  of  southern  France.  This, 
together  with  the  prestige  attached  to  his  literary  achievements  —  and 
to  a  certain  degree  to  the  popularity  he  enjoys  among  the  ome  de  hiou, 
those  who,  like  himself,  hold  sacred  the  cult  of  the  wild  bulls  of  the 
Camargue  —  account  for  the  fact  that  he  has  acquired,  perhaps  a  little 
in  spite  of  himself,  the  deserved  reputation  of  leader,  that  of  being  “le 
chef  du  Regionalisme  mediterraneen.”  —  Northwestern  University. 


Jean-Jacques  Bernard 

BY  S.  A.  RHODES 

WHEN  the  story  of  the  French  civilization  of  the  last  few  years 
comes  to  be  written,  on  its  artistic  side,  when  the  literary  effort 
of  the  generation  that  was  trapped  between  the  two  world 
wars  comes  to  be  appraised,  the  name  of  Jean-Jacques  Bernard  will  be 
found  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  lent  luster  and  dignity  to  the 
contemporary  theater  in  France. 

The  author  of  Martine  was  born  July  30,  1888,  the  son  of  Tristan 
Bernard,  France’s  dispenser  of  comedy  and  mirth  for  two  generations. 
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from  whom  he  must  have  inherited  those  artistic  and  spiritual  facul¬ 
ties  that  made  of  him  a  shining  interpreter  of  the  daily  tragedy  and 
poetry  of  modern  life.  The  son  has  rendered,  as  with  the  string  section 
of  an  orchestra,  and  in  a  minor  key,  the  themes  and  variations  the 
father  had  played  as  though  with  its  brass  section,  and  in  a  major  key. 
For  those  who  had  sensitive  ears  and  hearts,  the  subtle  music  of  Jean- 
Jacques  Bernard’s  works  came  as  a  welcome  antidote  to  the  harsh  syn¬ 
copations  of  the  post-war,  blatant  jazz  melodies.  Its  tender  note  was 
struck  first  in  La  ]oic  du  sacrifice,  dating  from  1912,  and  portraying 
an  old,  romantically-minded  couple  that  sacrifices  itself  for  the  sake 
of  two  rascally,  unappreciative  youngsters;  and  again  in  Les  Enfants 
]ouent,  a  series  of  war-sketches  that  paint  the  irony  and  pity  of  chil¬ 
dren  at  play  among  the  ruins  of  a  village  in  the  rear  of  the  battle¬ 
field,  where  other  grown-up  children  are  engaged  in  the  grim  game  of 
war.  On  November  5,  1919,  the  Theatre  Antoine  produced  La  Maison 
epargnee,  the  drama  of  a  war-veteran  who,  unjustly  accused  of  having 
spared  his  house  on  the  firing-zone  during  the  war,  destroys  it  in  bitter 
resentment,  and  leaves  the  country.  The  play  gave  promise  of  a  budding, 
dramatic  talent,  ready  to  burst  into  full  bloom.  It  did  in  Le  Feu  qui  re- 
prend  mal,  with  its  keen  analysis  of  a  woman’s  plight,  torn  between  con¬ 
flicting  emotions,  between  a  newly-found  love,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
pity  for  the  husband  she  would  desert,  a  returned  soldier,  on  the  other, 
and  her  final  sacrifice  of  the  former  for  the  sake  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  trag¬ 
edy  on  the  withering  effect  of  absence  on  the  heart,  of  love  grown  cold 
beneath  the  ashes  of  forgetfulness.  The  poetry  already  in  evidence  in  the 
earlier  works  becomes  more  prominent  in  this  one.  It  impregnates  his 
succeeding  drama,  Martine,  with  a  purity  and  clarity  that  stamps  it  as 
a  genuine  masterpiece.  The  simple  tale  of  a  peasant  girl’s  romance  with 
a  city  charmer,  s(X)n  cut  in  the  bud,  and  preserved  henceforth  for  the 
rest  of  her  life,  like  a  dried  keepsake  between  the  pages  of  a  book  of 
poems,  is  told  with  a  classic  simplicity  of  which  Bernard  renews  here 
the  tradition,  and  which  can  divulge  the  drama  of  a  heart  in  its  most 
intimate  poignancy.  Martine  is  the  quintessence  of  a  play,  freed  from  all 
ideological  or  other  extraneous  trappings.  It  is  pure  drama  in  the  sense 
that  one  speaks  of  pure  poetry.  It  renders  character  transparent,  passion 
both  intense  and  diaphanous.  It  establishes  a  communion  between  actor 
and  spectator  that  enables  it  to  dispense  with  any  kind  of  rhetoric. 
Martine  need  not  wax  eloquent  to  convey  the  feelings  that  intoxicate  or 
oppress  her.  Her  very  silence  speaks  worlds  to  a  sympathetic  soul. 

What  was  a  natural  trait  of  his  genius,  scx)n  became  a  literary  prin¬ 
ciple  for  many  contemporaries  of  Jean-facques  Bernard.  His  artistic  in- 
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tcgrity  and  sobriety  were  reflected  in  the  evolution  of  a  dramatic  tech¬ 
nique  which  became  the  focus-point  of  a  new  movement,  the  “School 
of  Silence.”  He  found  it  wise,  however,  to  clarify  his  own  position  on  the 
eve  of  Martine’s  premiere.  “The  theater,”  he  said,  “is  first  and  foremost 
the  art  of  expressing  what  is  unspoken.  The  most  profound  feelings 
must  be  revealed  less  by  retorts  and  rejoinders  than  by  the  contrasts 
between  them.  There  is  under  every  speech  a  silent  one  that  must  be 
rendered  audible.  I  think,”  he  went  on,  “that  a  sober  and  unencumbered 
art  will  be  able  to  express  more  and  more  clearly  inhibited  or  subcon¬ 
scious  passions.”  This  is  a  lesson  Maurice  Maeterlinck  had  already  given 
to  the  verbose  and  grandiloquent  authors  of  the  Theatre  Libre.  Lucien 
Dubech  observed  that  Jean-Jacques  Bernard  “wished  to  react  against  the 
blatant  theater.  He  was  against  the  licentious  comedy,  the  pretentious, 
winded  drama  inherited  from  Bataille,  against  immorality  and  false 
lyricism.  It  is  very  clear  that  he  wished  to  reconstitute  a  sort  of  new  clas¬ 
sicism.” 

The  plays  of  Jean-Jacques  Bernard  since  Martine  have  fully  justified 
this  flattering  verdict.  In  Z>  Printemps  des  autres,  for  instance,  the 
heroine,  Clarisse,  has  been  compared  to  a  Phaedra  who  was  mother  of 
Aricie  and  mother-in-law  of  Hippolytus,  tormented  and  distracted  by 
her  twin  but  different  loves  for  them,  and  her  twin  jealousies,  which 
are  her  twin  misfortunes.  But  Clarisse  does  not  offer  the  spectacle  of  an 
unchained  fury.  The  inner  conflict  that  tears  her  heart  and  soul  is  betrayed 
without  false  or  jarring  words,  as  it  appears,  in  consequence,  all  the 
more  tragic.  Vlnvitation  au  voyage,  which  followed,  “is  daintily  spun 
out  of  what  Bataille  or  Bernstein  would  have  thrown  into  their  waste¬ 
baskets  as  useless  detail,”  observes  Barrett  H.  Clark.  The  heroine,  Marie- 
Louise,  whose  country-bred  imagination  feeds  on  Baudelaire’s  nostalgic 
verses,  as  popularized  by  Duparc’s  melodies,  endows  a  plain  salesman  en 
route  for  Argentina,  with  the  virtues  of  that  far-off  land  where,  of  course, 
“Tout  n’est  qu’ordre  et  beaute.  Luxe,  calme  et  volupte.”  The  return  of 
the  glamour  boy  in  the  last  act,  reveals  him  to  her  as  he  is  in  reality,  and 
as  he  never  appears  on  the  stage,  he  remains  for  the  audience  what  he 
has  been  for  the  heroine,  a  vain,  frustrated  dream. 

The  frustration  is  more  overwhelming  in  Denise  Marette,  where  De¬ 
nise  is  haunted  by  the  phantoms  of  her  own  wasted  genius  and  youth 
which  she  has  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  her  father’s  flickering  creative 
flame.  The  same  feeling  of  human  defeat  pervades  VAme  en  peine, 
where,  the  author  confesses,  “il  a  mis  le  plus  de  lui-meme.”  It  is  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  two  soulmates  whose  paths  meet  in  life,  but  who  fail  to  recognize 
each  other  in  their  physical,  opaque,  earthly  forms,  until,  like  a  blind 
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Tristan,  he  comes  to  die  at  the  threshold  of  his  beloved,  not  knowing  that 
his  grieving  Iseult  was  within.  The  play  is  constructed  on  a  spiritual 
scaffolding,  so  to  speak,  perceptible  only  through  the  eyes  of  the  spirit, 
a  thing  which  is,  of  course,  a  weakness  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sensation-seeking  public.  So  that  Benjamin  Cremieux  could  write  with  a 
semblance  of  justification:  “Taken  as  a  whole,  this  school,  far  from  re¬ 
newing  the  theater,  tends  to  exhaust  it,  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  Pirandellian  theories  on  the  disintegration  of  personal¬ 
ity.”  Fortunately,  this  does  not  happen  with  Jean-Jacques  Bernard  him¬ 
self,  nor  can  he  be  blamed  for  his  imitators,  any  more  than  Racine  for 
the  pseudo-classics. 

A  poetic  atmosphere  suffused  with  subtle,  tender  emotion  pervades 
even  his  lesser  plays:  Le  Secret  D'Art/ers,  which  evokes  the  portrait  of 
that  humble  poet ;  Le  Rot  de  Malousie,  imaginative  and  whimsical  satire, 
a  sparkling  fairy-tale  conceived  by  a  realistic  poet;  and  hes  Soeurs  Gue~ 
donee,  which  shows  two  old  maids  whose  frozen  hearts  are  thawed  out 
by  the  advent  in  their  midst  one  summer  of  three  Parisian  urchins. 

fean-Jacques  Bernard  had  protested  early  in  his  career  against  the 
tendency  of  critics  to  classify  him  definitively.  “Prisoner  of  others  or 
of  oneself,”  he  said,  “the  danger  is  the  same.  However  dear  to  me  my 
works  are  for  all  that  I  have  placed  of  myself  in  them,  they  cannot  make 
me  forget  that  there  is  only  one  living  formula:  that  of  perpetual  re¬ 
newal.”  He  proved  it  with  Jeanne  de  Pantin,  a  social  and  ideological 
play  that  exalts  the  quest  of  inner  perfection  in  a  world  overrun  by 
materialism  and  cynicism ;  and,  more  successfully,  with  A  la  Recherche 
des  coeurs,  where  he  draws  the  portrait  of  a  noble-minded,  idealistic  in¬ 
dustrialist  who  turns  his  factories  over  to  his  employees.  The  latter,  sus¬ 
pecting  his  motives,  however,  call  a  strike  in  the  course  of  which  he  is 
mortally  wounded,  and  so  in  death  he  wins  over  the  hearts  rebel  to  his 
generosity. 

fean-Jacques  Bernard’s  genius  shines  best,  nevertheless,  in  that  realm 
he  has  made  his  own,  to  which  he  returns  in  his  next  play.  National  6, 
the  theme  of  which  is  a  fusion  of  those  of  Martine  and  L’lnvitation  au 
voyage,  and  the  heroine,  Francine,  a  composite  portrait  of  Martine  and 
Marie-Louise.  National  6  is  the  highway  that  brings  to  a  dreamy  coun¬ 
try-girl  a  promise  of  love;  it  is  the  road  that  takes  it  away  also.  It  is  the 
rainbow  to  happiness  the  imagination  paints  from  the  horizon  to  one’s 
door. 

The  last  work  of  the  author  to  date,  Le  Jardinier  d*lspahan,  created  in 
1939,  introduces  us  to  a  sister  of  Martine  and  Francine  in  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  the  gentle  stream  of  love  turns  to  a  burning  passion.  Withal  the 
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drama  retains  those  characteristics  of  pure,  discreet,  and  delicate  artistry 
which  arc  the  authentic  traits  of  the  genius  of  J.-J-  Bernard.  He  can  ex¬ 
press  the  full  gamut  of  human  emotions  without  a  false  note.  He  can 
extract  the  poetry  and  pathos  out  of  the  most  trivial  aspects  of  life  —  a 
look,  a  sigh,  a  momentary  silence,  a  muffled  sob.  His  analysis  of  the 
heart  is  not  blurred  or  marred  by  confusing  splashes  of  jarring  or  re¬ 
volting  passions.  His  art  of  pure  lines  and  suave  notes  washes  away  what 
is  morbid  and  abnormal.  The  caressing  murmur  of  his  style,  as  fresh  and 
insinuating  as  a  Schubert  serenade,  expresses  what  seems  ineffable  in  the 
human  heart,  what  can  only  be  whispered,  what  would  remain  otherwise 
stifled  and  buried  in  the  silence  of  the  spirit. 

This  art  has  been  compared  to  those  of  Marivaux  and  Maeterlinck. 
But,  as  Robert  de  Flers  has  pointed  out,  the  former’s  characters  are  “but¬ 
terflies  that  try  to  be  their  own  entomologists.”  Those  of  Bernard,  on  the 
other  hand,  arc  shy,  discreet;  they  do  not  chatter,  they  whisper  their 
semi-confessions  with  a  reticence  that  renders  them  all  the  more  sym¬ 
pathetic.  As  for  Maeterlinck,  his  little  princesses  are  symbolic  figures, 
creatures  of  the  imagination,  lovable  shades  that  issue  forth  from  the 
magic  lantern  of  their  creator,  whereas  Martine,  Francine,  Marie-Louisc, 
arc  real  persons  found  in  all  walks  of  life. 

What  the  essence  of  his  genius  is  has  best  been  defined  by  a  fellow- 
playwright,  H.-R.  Lenormand.  “Like  a  magician  working  transmuta¬ 
tions  in  human  feelings,”  he  wrote,  “Jean-Jacques  Bernard,  wielding 
everyday  thoughts,  stirring  artfully  the  accumulated  memories,  associa¬ 
tions,  secret  desires  with  which  human  souls  are  moulded,  extracts  from 
them  suddenly  a  spiritual  gamut  whose  brightness  dazzles  us.  .  .  . 
We  watch  it  shine  a  moment.  The  emotion  he  must  have  experienced 
when  he  brought  to  light  this  jewel  from  the  depths  overwhelms  us.  The 
show  is  over,  the  magician  vanishes.  But  a  commotion  spreads  over  us 
and  reaches  the  most  obscure  regions  of  our  being.” 

Such  an  art  is  destined  to  endure  as  one  of  the  purest  manifestations 
of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  twentieth  century.  —  City  College,  New 
Y or City. 

“Mark  Twain’s  use  of  German  was  that  Western  relish  for  sonorous  idiom 
more  fluent  than  accurate.  On  the  eve  of  that  underlay  his  love  of  declamation 
his  first  trip  to  Germany,  in  the  spring  and  profanity.  The  endless  sentences  and 
of  1878,  he  began  vigorously  to  learn  that  mouth-filling  compounds  in  German 
language  . . .  Soon,  it  appears,  he  began  struck  him  as  inexhaustibly  funny.  The 
to  speak  and  write  a  German  of  sorts —  Teutonic  language  was  a  joke  that  never 
or  a  piquant  blend  of  German  and  Eng-  palled  for  this  innocent  abroad  ...”  — 
lish — helped  by  his  innate  gift  of  gab,  Dixon  Weeter,  in  American  Literature. 


Gerhart  Hauptmann’s 
Youthful  Memories* 


BY  WERNER  MILCH 

The  older  ones  of  us  still  remember  the  time  when  every  new  work 
of  Gerhart  Hauptmann  brought  a  surprise;  when  the  writer  who 
was  generally  decried  as  a  “Naturalist”  suddenly  invoked  the  fairy 
world  of  Hannele  or  the  Nature-mysticism  of  the  Versunkene  GlocJ^e, 
when  the  earnest  student  of  world-problems  appeared  in  the  Biberpelz 
as  a  jocular  farce-writer  and  the  Silesian  regionalist  demonstrated  in  Die 
Ratten  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Berlin  slums.  The  variety  of  his 
work  obscured  the  unity  of  his  creative  personality,  and  the  numerous 
errors  of  contemporary  critics  are  a  clear  if  not  necessarily  complimentary 
testimony  to  the  enigmatic  character  of  the  works  which  young  Haupt¬ 
mann  offered  his  readers  and  his  audiences. 

The  year  1912,  the  year  of  his  fiftieth  birthday,  marks  in  Hauptmann’s 
life  the  transition  from  bitter  struggle  for  recognition  to  the  arrival  at 
a  degree  of  general  appreciation.  As  early  as  1910  the  great  success  of 
Emanuel  Quint  had  brought  the  author  a  world-wide  reputation;  the 
struggle  for  the  vulnerable  and  much  criticized  Festspiel  which  cele¬ 
brated  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  in  1913,  was 
the  poet’s  last  battle  against  insult  and  calumny — the  years  immediately 
before  the  Great  War  are  the  decisive  epoch  in  Hauptmann’s  rise  from 
painful  strife  to  assured  fame.  They  witnessed  also  the  shift  from  the 
apparently  random  multiplicity  of  tendencies  in  his  work  to  a  clearly 
visible  ordering  of  his  production.  The  work  of  his  maturity  arranges 
itself  definitely  toward  two  objectives,  conquest  and  retrospection. 

As  for  the  period  of  conquest,  it  did  not  become  evident  till  some¬ 
where  about  the  year  1912,  after  23  plays  and  5  epic  works  had  appeared, 
that  all  these  creations  mark  stages  in  the  effort  of  a  Silesian  to  bring 
the  world  into  his  work.  The  proverbs  and  aphorisms  of  the  volume 
Ausblicke  prove  how  deeply  Hauptmann  is  rooted  in  the  mystical  Siles¬ 
ian  tradition,  and  a  drama  like  Und  Pippa  tanzt,  which  has  given  the 
interpreters  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  makes  it  clear  that  the  poet  is  ob¬ 
sessed  with  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  narrow  confines  of  local  tradi¬ 
tion.  He  must  travel  the  hard  road  from  the  uncertain  mystical  roman- 

•  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Das  Abenteuer  meiner  fugend.  2  vols.  Berlin.  S.  Fischer. 
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ticism  of  the  German  East  to  the  harmony  and  clarity  of  Western  clas¬ 
sicism.  So  Hauptmann  resorts  to  the  classical  verse  measures;  Stanze, 
Terzine,  hexameter;  he  recasts  the  noble  motifs  which  Occidental  po¬ 
etry  calls  its  own,  the  Lear  problem,  Hamlet,  the  educational  ideas  of 
Wilhelm  Meister;  and  Till  Eulenspiegel,  the  epochal  work  which  marks 
his  creative  maturity,  is  a  temptation  to  the  most  perilous  comparisons: 
hexameter  epic  of  Faustian  striving. 

But  Hauptmann  remains  a  Silesian,  inseparably  bound  to  the  sources 
from  which  his  poet-being  sprang,  as  is  proved  by  the  works  of  the 
period  of  retrospect:  Anna,  the  idyll  of  his  agricultural  years,  the  auto¬ 
biographical  stories,  the  aphorisms,  invoking  the  shade  of  Jakob  Bohme, 
and  the  two  great  sections  of  the  record  of  his  life:  Das  Abenteuer  meiner 
Jugend  and  the  Bucb  der  Leidenschaft  ( 1929).  It  is  these  works  that  show 
most  clearly  how  close  together  are  the  two  ways  that  Hauptmann  has 
traveled,the  one  which  leads  from  the  sculptural  art  of  the  Roman  period, 
via  the  Greek  voyage,  to  the  Keizer  von  Soana,  to  the  Pan-cult  of  the  great 
heathen  under  the  Southern  sun,  and  the  other,  which  sings  man’s  suffer¬ 
ings  and  loses  itself  in  the  mystic  religious  currents  of  Silesian  tradition: 
Till  Eulenspiegel’s  way  from  his  home  to  the  rapids  of  Maggia. 

Hauptmann’s  development  to  the  decisive  turning-point  of  1912 
divides  into  four  parts.  Two  short  periods  of  calm  creation  follow  two 
long  periods  of  seeking.  From  1903  on,  he  lived  with  his  life-comrade 
in  his  Silesian  Agnetendorf,  after  ten  heavy  years  of  confusion  (they  are 
recorded  for  us  in  the  struggle  between  Melitta  and  Anja  in  the  Buck 
der  Leidenschaft)  — and  he  was  27  years  old  when  the  drama  VorSonnen- 
aufgang  laid  the  foundation  for  his  fame  (1889).  Then,  after  a  few 
quiet  years,  the  years  of  suffering  began. 

Hauptmann’s  last  work,  Das  Abenteuer  meiner  fugend,  his  gift  to 
his  readers  at  the  age  of  75,  ends  with  the  completion  of  this  first 
drama.  Even  his  most  confirmed  admirers  will  be  happily  surprised  at 
the  compelling  power  with  which  Hauptmann  unites  his  old  ability  to 
write  simply  and  vigorously  with  that  other,  greater  talent,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  prose  that  is  clear  and  limpid  as  the  old  classics.  It  is  true 
that  the  book  requires  a  degree  of  effort  on  the  reader’s  part:  the  first 
chapters  recount  the  childhood  days  in  Bad  Salzbrunn  with  a  prolixity 
that  is  almost  too  easy-going.  But  the  reader  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
spend  a  little  time  with  these  lovingly  evoked  associates  of  Hauptmann’s 
childhood  will  be  richly  rewarded;  he  will  find  a  vivid  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  the  painful  days  in  school  at  Breslau,  wonderful  chiaroscuro  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  period  of  apprenticeship  on  the  Lederose  estate  (the  “Anna” 
experience),  deeply  affecting  memories  of  the  poet’s  wrestlings  with  the 
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plastic  art  in  the  Breslau  Academy  —  then,  beginning  approximately 
with  the  last  one-third  of  the  first  volume,  follows  a  chain  of  charming 
masterpieces  of  German  prose,  the  chapters  on  Hohenhaus,  the  first 
Italian  journey,  the  year  in  Rome,  Zurich  and  Erkner.  All  the  delicate 
perfume  which  once  rose  from  the  pages  of  the  Jungfern  vom  Bischofs- 
berg  exhales  as  distinctly  as  ever  when  Hauptmann  recalls  the  five  Thie- 
nemann  sisters  at  Hohenhaus  and  the  affiancing  of  the  three  brothers, 
Georg,  Carl,  Gerhart  with  Adele,  Martha  and  Maria.  That  beautiful 
monument  which  the  poet  here  erects  to  his  brother  Carl  silences  the 
windy  gossip  of  the  literati  over  the  disagreements  between  the  brothers ; 
Hauptmann  tells  frankly  and  openly  how  love  and  impatience  struggled 
between  them  for  the  mastery.  These  chapters  justify  the  title  of  the 
work :  it  was  an  “adventure,”  this  youthful  life  of  enthusiasm  and  doubt, 
of  happiness  and  distress,  a  seeking  and  fumbling,  sometimes  in  actual 
material  need  (it  was  not  always  certain  where  the  next  meal  was  coming 
from),  but  every  problem  was  eventually  met,  largely  through  the  good 
offices  of  Mary,  the  “good  fairy,”  who  guided  many  an  adventure  to  a 
prosperous  outcome.  If  in  the  chapter  on  the  farming  period  in  Lederose 
the  motifs  of  Silesian  spiritualism  are  heard,  the  long  sections  on  the 
journey  to  Spain  and  Italy  and  on  the  Roman  year  which  ended  in  serious 
illness  and  disappointment  reveal  the  beginnings  of  the  development 
which  ends  with  the  Keizer  von  Soana  and  the  Meerwunder. 

It  is  not  the  objectivity,  not  the  satisfaction  in  authentic  documenta¬ 
tion,  in  the  “Wahrheit  ohne  Dichtung,”  which  nevertheless  has  in  it 
nothing  of  self-torturing  “confession,”  it  is  rather  the  freshness  of  a 
conqueror’s  journey  out  into  the  world  that  speaks  out  with  unham¬ 
pered  joyousness  and  vivacious  vigor,  making  Hauptmann’s  early  mem¬ 
ories  a  priceless  possession.  Nur  Jugend  is  the  name  of  the  recent  memoirs 
of  the  original  son  of  Bjornstjern  Bjdrnson.  This,  too,  is  a  book  of  youth 
—  but  youth  in  a  deeper  sense,  youth  whose  radiant  certainty  stands  out 
from  a  dark  background  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  Youth  which  is  not 
without  greatness  because  it  is  saved  from  its  wanderings  and  errors  by 
faith  —  faith  in  his  calling,  in  the  world,  in  the  meaning  of  things.  On 
the  heels  of  every  evening,  “vor  Sonnenuntergang,”  follows  a  morning, 
“vor  Sonnenaufgang.”  Hauptmann  tells  us  in  the  Abenteuer  me  'iner  Ju¬ 
gend  that  this  hour  was  always  the  one  he  cherished  most  —  that  he 
loved  to  loiter  along  the  streets  and  wait  for  a  city  to  awaken.  Thus  the 
title  of  this  evocation  of  his  youth  might  well  be  the  symbol  of  that 
immortal  youth  to  which  his  autobiography,  in  the  strength  of  its  faith 
and  its  creative  faculty,  bears  enduring  testimony. — University  College, 
Exeter,  England. 


Young  Dutch  and  Flemish 

Writers 


BY  F.  CLOSSET 

IT  would  not  be  easy  to  indicate  general  tendencies  in  the  younger 
generation  of  writers,  in  either  Holland  or  Flanders.  Some  critics 
have  undertaken  to  do  just  that  (Anthonie  Donker,  Marsman,  etc.), 
but  one  can  scarcely  say  that  they  have  succeeded  in  convincing  their 
readers.  They  have,  it  may  be,  established  one  trait  which  is  common  to 
all  these  young  writers — a  nihilistic  pessimism.  Even  on  this  point  there 
is  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  diversity 
of  trends.  I  wonder  if  all  these  youngsters,  the  Hollanders  especially,  are 
not  simply  the  continuation  of  the  generation  of  Hendrik  De  Vries  (born 
1896),  Anthonie  Donker  (1902),  Simon  Vestdijk  (1899),  Ed.  du  Perron 
(1899),  H.  Marsman  (1899),  etc.,  although  some  of  them  seem  ambitious 
to  confute  or  to  replace  the  group  of  the  “Crije  Bladen”  and  the  “Forum.” 
Like  earlier  generations,  these  young  authors  group  themselves  about 
certain  literary  reviews  —  sometimes  publications  with  assured  reputa¬ 
tions,  in  which  the  elder  generation  offers  them  large  hospitality,  like  the 
excellent  Groot  Nederland,  directed  by  Jan  Greshoff  (1888),  sometimes 
periodicals  founded  for  their  special  behoof,  like  the  Dutch-Belgian  Wer\ 
which  lived  only  one  year,  to  be  followed  by  Criterium,  or  the  Flemish 
review  Vormen  and  the  long  established  magazine  De  Gulden  Winc\el, 
where  their  dynamism  landed  them  in  the  saddle  and  where  they  criti¬ 
cize  their  elders  sharply,  as  well  as  a  swarm  of  little  magazines  of  diverse 
tendencies  like  De  Gemeenschap  (Catholic),  Roeping  (Protestant),  etc. 

What  names  have  come  to  the  front  In  Holland,  first  of  all  the  ener¬ 
getic  Ed.  Hoornik  (1910),  lyric  poet,  who  this  year  (1939)  won  the  Prix 
Van  der  Hoogt  of  the  “Maatschappij  der  Nederlandsche  Letteren,”  for 
his  long  poem  Mattheus.  Hoornik  is  a  writer  with  a  definite  personality, 
in  spite  of  evident  influences  which  he  has  however  thoroughly  assimi¬ 
lated.  More  intellectual  and  more  many-sided  is  the  talent  of  Jac.  Van 
Hattum  ( 1900),  his  comrade,  with  Gerard  Den  Brabander  ( 1900),  in  the 
coterie  which  Hoornik  likes  to  call  the  “Amsterdam  School.”  In  contrast 
with  the  tendencies  of  this  prevailingly  lyric  group  is  M.  Mok  ( 1907),  who 
has  a  rare  talent  for  the  epic,  a  genre  very  little  represented  in  Nether¬ 
lands  letters  of  today.  We  should  mention  also  the  cynical  Eric  Van  der 
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Steen  (1907),  the  visionary  G.  Achterberg  (1905),  the  remarkable  young 
surrealist  poet  L.  Th.  Lehmann  (1920),  the  intellectualist  poetess  M.  Vas- 
alis,  who  publishes  very  little,  and  Anna  Blaman,  who  writes  prose  as 
well  as  verse.  Then  there  are  the  highly  gifted  Nes  Tergast,  the  intuitive 
Rob.  Franquinet,  the  rebellious  Freek  van  Leeuwen,  the  negligent  Gom- 
perts,  the  nonchalant  R.  Van  Lier,  and  the  beginners  A.  Morrien,  A. 
Marja,  Th.  Van  Baaren,  F.  W.  Van  Heerikhuizen,  Bertus  Aafjes,  etc. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  poetry  is  more  largely  represented  in  these 
groups  than  prose,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  rather  the  tradi¬ 
tion  for  these  writers  to  launch  their  careers  with  one  or  more  slender 
books  of  verse.  It  may  be  that  their  poetic  achievement  does  not  represent 
their  best  work,  but  there  are  several  extremely  good  poets  among  these 
writers  of  the  younger  generation,  and  it  is  certainly  in  their  poetry  that 
their  peculiar  tendencies  and  characteristics  are  most  clearly  manifested. 
Among  the  prose  writers,  we  may  mention  C.  C.  S.  Crone  (1914),  master 
of  a  style  which  is  remarkable  at  times,  a  style  suffused  with  a  certain  cold 
humor  that  seems  a  cross  between  Arthur  Van  Schendel  and  Henriette 
Van  Eyk;  Adriaan  Van  der  Veen  (1916),  whose  sketches  are  like  the 
work  of  Kafka  and  S.  Bestdijk ;  A.  Blaman,  who  writes  a  prose  that  is 
evocative  although  a  little  hesitating;  M.  Mok  (1907)  although  he  is  less 
interesting  in  his  prose  than  in  his  verse,  A.  Marja  (1917),  Rob.  Franqui¬ 
net  (1915),  and  finally  Cola  Debrot,  who  has  been  talked  about  a  great 
deal  although  he  has  thus  far  produced  only  one  novel  and  a  few  essays. 

The  young  Dutch  writers  arc  displaying  a  great  deal  of  critical  activi¬ 
ty,  although  it  is  difficult  to  find  names  among  them  whose  importance 
compares  to  that  of  Marsman  (1899-1940),  Menno  ter  Braak  (1902- 
1940),  Ed.  du  Perron  (1899-1940)  for  the  earlier  generation.  In  Groot 
Nederland,  Ed.  Hoornik  compares  his  own  work  (1939)  to  that  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  although  he  gives  evidence  here  and  there  of  a 
critical  faculty  and  a  gift  of  rather  profound  analysis,  he  often  remains 
much  too  subjective  in  his  judgments.  The  epic  poet  M.  Mok,  in  a  very 
interesting  polemic,  denies  him  the  right  to  speak  as  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  young  generation  and  to  force  his  ideas  on  others  of  the 
group.  A.  Van  Rantwijk,  D.  A.  dc  Graaf,  C.  L.  Sciaronc  (who  really 
belongs  to  the  preceding  generation,  since  he  was  already  publishing 
in  the  Forum),  A.  Morrien,  Gert  Schreiner,  who  rebels  against  the 
hegemony  of  H.  Marsman  and  Menno  ter  Braak,  P.  H.  Dubois,  F.  Bat¬ 
ten,  should  be  listed  in  this  connection. 

In  Flanders  the  young  generation  has  made  itself  less  vigorously  felt 
than  in  Holland,  and  is  perhaps  less  varied  in  its  ensemble.  The  group 
of  “Vormen  —  Bladen  der  Poczic”  includes  individualistic  poets  like 
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P.  G.  Buckinx  (1903)  and  R.  Verbeeck  (1904),  whose  verses  are  some¬ 
times  elegant  and  distinguished  but  who  allow  emotion  little  place  in 
their  work,  critics  like  the  highly  cultured  R.  F.  Lissens  (1912),  and 
Paul  de  Vree,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  novelist  of  the  group.  The  best 
poets  do  not  all  belong  to  a  group  or  a  review,  as  witness  Maurice  Gil¬ 
liams  (1900),  poet  by  the  grace  of  God,  creator  of  verses  which  arc 
both  refined  and  beautiful;  the  rebellious  Bert  Decorte  (1915),  perhaps 
the  most  original  of  the  entire  young  generation,  in  spite  of  an  unde¬ 
niable  influence  of  Rimbaud  on  his  verses;  Herwig  Hensen  (1919),  the 
curious  continuator  of  Karel  van  de  Woestijne;  Karel  Jonckheere  ( 1906), 
lyric  and  pagan;  Jan  Vercamen  (1906),  the  solitary,  symbolic  and  ethe¬ 
real;  Bert  Pelemen  (1915),  an  impetuous  and  capricious  talent;  Albc 
(1902),  a  religious  poet  who  sometimes  attains  a  tone  of  great  purity; 
the  individualist  F.  Buyle,  whose  writing  emulates  the  wisdom  and  the 
irony  of  Richard  Minne;  the  harmonious  and  delicate  Herman  de  Cat 
(1914);  and  the  gentle  J.  L.  De  Beider.  And  there  are  Johan  Daisne 
(1912),  a  curious  admixture  of  romanticism,  sentimentality,  intellec- 
tualism  and  cynicism,  who  helps  the  romantic  Marcel  Coole  ( 1913)  and 
the  faun-like  Luc  Van  Brabant  publish  the  review  Klaverendrie,  in 
which  they  present  their  best  verses  of  the  month.  Talented  women 
poets  are  Blanca  Gijselen  and  Lisbeth  van  Thillo.  Among  the  prose 
writers  we  must  name  Maurice  Gilliams  (1900),  novelist  of  great  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  delicate  and  aristocratic,  in  his  excellent  novel  Elias  of  Hct 
Gevecht  met  de  Nachtegalen  reminiscent  of  Rilke  and  Alain  Fournier; 
Rene  Berghen  (1901),  epigone  of  Maurice  Roelants,  author  of  several 
book  length  novels  and  of  a  very  fine  novelette,  De  Overjas;  Andre  De- 
medts  (1906),  disciple  of  G.  Walschap,  author  of  estimable  short  stories 
and  rather  badly  constructed  novels;  Eug.  Bosschaerts,  rival  of  W.  Els- 
schot,  author  of  interesting  short  stories.  Last  of  all,  there  is  Johan 
Daisne  (1912)  who  has  published  this  year  a  talented  parapsychologi- 
cal  short  novel  Gojim  and  promises  more  of  them.  And  the  critic  Jan 
Schepens  (1909),  in  his  Polyto  of  himself  has  experimented  with  a  new 
technique. — Brussels. 


“Now  he  (Captain  Jimmy  Roosevelt) 
is  taking  intensive  study  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  sp>ecializing  in  German,  and  he 
should  qualify  as  a  movie-making  devil 
dog  of  a  linguist.” — ^Walter  Karig  in 
Liberty. 

According  to  estimates  published  in 
Le  Recueil  of  Quebec,  some  30,000,000 


books  have  been  published  since  the  first 
printed  book  appeared  in  1456.  Of  these, 
70,000  have  dealt  with  Nap)oleon  Bona¬ 
parte;  500  have  been  devoted  to  the  po¬ 
tato;  7,000  have  concerned  themselves 
with  the  theory  which  Dr.  Alfred  Ein¬ 
stein  originally  presented  in  a  12  page 
pamphlet. 
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A  Text  BooJ{  on  Latin  America 
W Jiich  Doesn't  Please  All 
Latin  Americans 

When  the  Dryden  Press  of  New  York 
City  entrusted  the  distinguished  Span¬ 
ish  philologian  and  critic,  Professor  A- 
merico  Castro,  at  present  a  Professor  in 
Princeton  University,  with  the  task  of 
preparing  a  second-year  text  for  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  in  the  form  of  a  reader  on 
the  past  and  present  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can  republics,*  they  set  him  a  difficult 
task.  Difficult  not  only  because  it  is 
not  easy  to  handle  so  enormous  and 
complex  a  matter  adequately  in  small 
compass  and  in  language  which  can  be 
read  easily  by  second  year  students  of 
Spanish,  but  because  a  bcx)k  of  this  sort, 
if  not  phrased  tactfully,  might  easily 
produce  irritation  instead  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  among  Latin-Americans.  If  we 
dwell  a  little  on  one  evidence  of  such 
annoyance,  it  is  not  because  we  are  mali¬ 
cious  but  because  the  incident  seems  to 
us  instructive.  The  book  is  discussed  in 
a  recent  number  of  Letras  de  Mexico,  by 
Jose  Luis  Martinez,  with  much  acridity 
and  considerable  keenness.  Sehor  Marti¬ 
nez  is  puzzled,  to  start  with,  that  a 
book  on  Latin  America  should  be  as¬ 
signed  to  a  Spaniard  when  capable 
Latin-American  scholars  are  easily  avail¬ 
able.  The  publishers  might  reply  that  a 
well-informed  Spaniard,  speaking  the 
language  of  Latin  America  but  unham¬ 
pered  by  the  IcKal  prejudices  from  which 
Latin  Americans  are  not  entirely  free, 
might  be  able  to  present  the  theme  more 
impartially  and  hence  more  effectively 

•  America  Castro.  Iheroammca.  Su  presen¬ 
ts  y  su  pasado.  New  York.  The  Dryden  Press. 
1941.  267  pages.  $1.65. 


than  a  Mexican  or  an  Argentine  scholar. 
The  justice  of  the  retort  would  of  course 
depend  a  good  deal  on  whether  the  text¬ 
book  maker  can  be  called  “well-inform¬ 
ed.”  Senor  Martinez  is  a  little  doubtful 
on  this  score,  and  cites  some  small  statis¬ 
tical  errors  and  some  infelicitous  inter¬ 
pretations  of  fact  which  do  seem  unfor¬ 
tunate.  It  is  certainly  injudicious,  if  not 
unfair,  to  dismiss  the  pre-Columbian 
Americans  as  hopeless  savages,  to  dwell 
solely  on  the  civilizing  and  Christian¬ 
izing  influence  of  the  Spaniards,  where¬ 
as  there  were  several  Spanish  conquis- 
tadores  who  were  neither  highly  cul¬ 
tured  nor  candidates  for  canonization, 
to  declare  that  “El  unico  periodo  de  paz 
y  progreso  en  este  magnifico  y  desventu- 
rado  pais  se  debe  a  Porfirio  Diaz  . . 
This  last  statement,  in  particular,  is 
worse  than  injudicious.  It  is  untrue,  and 
the  Mexican  critic  has  a  right  to  chal¬ 
lenge  it  hotly. 

Professor  Castro  is  a  brilliant  scholar 
and  writer,  and  his  book  has  many  mer¬ 
its.  But  he  must  be  taxed  with  serious 
defects  of  judgment.  Knowing  that  the 
Latin  Americans  are  sensitive  and  that 
their  sensitiveness  has  been  increased  by 
the  injustice  they  have  suffered  more 
than  once  at  the  hands  of  both  the  Span¬ 
iards  and  the  North  Americans,  he  has 
nevertheless  probed  roughly  into  sore 
spots,  he  has  delivered  himself  of  ex 
cathedra  pronouncements  about  which 
there  can  at  least  be  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion,  and  he  has  now  and  then  shown 
a  lack  of  appreciation  of  a  chief  purp)ose 
of  his  book,  which  is  the  encouragement 
of  good-will  between  the  Americas.  His 
critic  has  handled  him  a  little  over- 
roughly.  But  such  unpleasant  incidents 
are  sometimes  worth  while  if  they  re¬ 
mind  a  large  number  of  us  that  the  only 
way  to  get  on  smoothly  with  your  neigh- 
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bor  is  to  keep  it  constantly  clear  to  him 
that  you  know  he  is  just  as  good  as  you 
are,  that  you  aren’t  setting  yourself  up 
as  either  his  instructor  or  his  boss,  and 
that  you  arc  cordially  and  modestly  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  policy  of  live  and  let  live. 

An  Interview  With  Erico 
Verissimo 

“And  of  what  does  that  dream  [the 
American  dream]  consist?” 

“It  consists  of  the  ideas  of  equality, 
liberty  and  fraternity  which  are  the  basis 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

“But  how  can  there  be  a  national  unity 
with  such  diversity  of  races?” 

“Partly  because  of  this  community  of 
ideas.  Under  the  cornerstone  of  the  A- 
merican  nation  there  is  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  and  a  melange  of  the  dreams,  suf¬ 
ferings,  sweat,  and  blood  of  pioneers  . . .” 

“What  other  elements  contribute  to 
this  national  unity?” 

“The  standardization  of  production, 
which  creates  a  similar  demand  through- 
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out  the  country.  The  books  of  history, 
poetry  or  fiction,  which  stimulate  in  the 
masses  the  cult  of  hero  worship.  Adver¬ 
tising,  which  induces  milllions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  try  and  to  like  certain  products. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in 
promoting  national  unification  is  the 
astonishing  means  of  communication 
and  transportation  available,  serving  to 
shorten  distances  and  bring  the  various 
states  more  closely  together.  And  among 
these  means  of  communication  we 
should  not  overlook  the  newspapers, 
motion  pictures,  and  the  radio  (unfor¬ 
tunately,  two-edged  instruments  for  con¬ 
struction  or  destruction). . . 

. . .  “With  its  admirable  means  of  com¬ 
munication  and  movement  the  United 
States  is  transformed  into  one  vast  com¬ 
munity;  in  spite  of  differences  in  cli¬ 
mate.  ...  all  [the  people]  have  the  same 
ideas  in  common,  they  believe  in  Democ¬ 
racy,  and  wish  to  preserve  it,  they  love 
liberty  and  foster  respect  for  one  an¬ 
other.  . . .” 

[  Referring  to  “swing,”  to  night  clubs, 
and  other  North  American  frivolities]: 

“In  this  mixture  of  adolescence  and 
maturity  lies,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest 
charm  of  the  North  Americans.  Yes, 
they  may  at  times  dance  their  ‘swing’ 
and  clown,  but  they  know  how  to  build 
monuments,  great  cities  and  factories, 
and  when  they  are  forced  to  fight  they 
reveal  a  will  to  win  and  a  spirit  of  sacri¬ 
fice  such  as  are  not  possessed  by  all  peo¬ 
ples.”  . . . 

“Are  the  North  Americans  interest¬ 
ing?” 

“The  great  mass  of  the  population 
consists  of  normal  people,  industrious, 
gay,  with  a  methodical  gayety  that  never 
interferes  with  their  working  hours.” 

“Then,  they  are  not  interesting 
people?” 

“In  a  spectacular  sense,  that  is,  as 
literary  material  or  an  expression  of  ex¬ 
oticism  —  no.  The  Americans  arc  pleas¬ 
ant,  perhaps  the  best  companions  in  the 
world.  Sincere,  incapable  of  treachery  or 
violence,  they  no  not  like  to  meddle  in 
the  life  of  others.”  . . . 

“.You  believe,  then,  that  a  war  of  con- 
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quest  today  would  be  very  unpopular  in 
the  United  States?” 

“I  do.  The  people  would  be  disgusted. 
Because  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
Americans  are  quixotic.  They  build 
dams  but  they  know  how  to  write  love 
songs.  They  are  accustomed  to  standard¬ 
ization,  but  they  have  great  respect  for 
the  lives  of  their  fellow  men,  and  they 
arc  quickly  responsive  to  a  noble  cru¬ 
sade.” 

“Do  you  think  that  Christian  ideals 
will  be  of  use  in  the  new  world?” 

“Without  them  the  new  society  will 
be  a  cold  landscape  of  machines  and 
men  without  soul.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
we  can  one  day  employ  all  our  capacity 
for  love,  all  our  creative  intelligence,  all 
our  conquests  of  progress,  in  the  making 
of  a  just,  noble  and  beautiful  society.” 

“With  what  word  would  you  like  to 
close  this  dialogue?  ” 

“With  the  same  one  that  I  have  always 
used  to  close  my  books.” 

“And  what  is  that  word?” 

“Hope.” 

Life,  Death  and  Genius 

(Vladimir  Nabokov,  in  The  Russian 
Review) 

“There  is  an  old  peasant  in  southeast¬ 
ern  Russia  who  is  said  to  be  127  years 
old  today,  which  happens  to  be  exaedy 
the  age  (the  poet  Michael  Lermontov 
who  died  at  27)  would  have  been,  had 
abnormal  longevity  coincided  with  gen¬ 
ius.  That  venerable  native  is,  it  is  further 
said,  as  clear-witted  as  any  robust  old 
man,  but  romance  is  baffled  at  this 
point.  For  all  he  has  to  tell  of  past  things 
in  the  remoteness  of  his  memory  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  mechanical  repetition  of  summers 
and  winters,  sowing  and  reaping,  kins¬ 
men  born  and  kinsmen  dead,  fat  years 
and  lean  years,  with  a  few  epidemics 
and  anachronisms  thrown  in.  Would 
Lermontov,  had  he  lived,  have  held  the 
promise  of  his  tremendous  snow-crested 
youth,  is  another  question;  but  admirers 
of  his  verse  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
console  themselves  with  the  thought  that 
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the  fates  acted  according  to  knowledge 
of  the  answer.  And  perhaps  one  summer 
day,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago, 
the  exaggerated  ancient  I  am  thinking 
of,  a  young  man  then,  tramping  along 
a  dusty  road,  heard  the  rattle  of  wheels 
behind  him,  and  stepped  aside,  and 
turned  his  head,  and  caught  an  utterly 
forgotten  glimpse  of  a  moody  officer 
with  dark  eyes,  looking  at  the  silver-grass 
plain  as  he  drove  by  toward  the  distant 
mountains.” 

A  Note  on  Brazilian  Bookj 

(Communicated  by  Edmur  B.  Souza) 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  a  Sao  Paulo 
publisher  (Martins)  is  placing  in  the 
hands  of  Brazilian  readers  a  group  of 
rare  books  about  their  own  country 
which  have  hitherto  been  available  only 
to  wealthy  bibliophiles.  These  trans¬ 
lated  reprints  are  appearing  in  a  series 
under  the  general  title  Biblioteca  Histd- 
rica  Brasileira,  and  will  be  complete  with 
all  the  original  illustrations.  Six  books 
of  travel  which  will  serve  as  source  ma- 
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tcrial  for  Brazilian  history  have  already 
appeared. 

Viagem  pitoresca  atraves  do  Brasil  by 
Johannes  Moritz  Rugendas  (400  pages, 
110  illustrations,  35$000)  reports  the 
travels  of  a  nineteenth  century  German 
painter  and  missionary  who  was  a  keen 
observer  of  scenes  and  customs  as  well. 
Viagem  a  provtneia  de  Sao  Paulo  (390 
pages,  25$000)  is  the  narrative  of  the 
voyage  of  a  French  naturalist,  Auguste 
de  Saint-Hilaire,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
documents  on  conditions  in  Sao  Paulo 
before  Independence.  The  first  North 
American  to  write  a  book  on  Bra<.il  was 
a  Methodist  missionary,  Daniel  P.  Kid¬ 
der,  whose  Reminiscencias  de  viagens  e 
permanencia  no  Brasil  (330  pages,  30$- 
000)  is  a  serene  and  honest  analysis  of 
conditions  in  Brazil  about  1840.  The 
complete  edition  of  Jean  Baptiste  De- 
bret’s  Viagem  pitoresca  e  histdrica  ao 
Brasil  (2  volumes,  800  pages,  153  illus¬ 
trations,  80$000)  contains  an  almost 
photographic  record  of  historical  events 
in  the  reign  of  Dom  Joao  VI,  whose 
Academy  of  Beaux  Arts  Debret  helped 
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found.  Memdrias  de  um  colono  no  Brasil 
(1850)  (290  pages,  30$000),  by  Thomas 
Davatz,  is  an  account  of  the  labor  con¬ 
ditions  on  a  colonial  coffee  plantation 
as  experienced  by  a  Swiss  schoolmaster 
immigrant.  The  last  volume  of  the  six 
is  O  Brasil  pitoresco  (2  volumes,  430 
pages,  90  illustrations,  80$000),  by 
Charles  Ribeyrolles,  a  French  journalist 
exiled  by  Napoleon  III  who  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  Brazil. 

There  are  to  be  nine  more  translations 
of  reports  of  early  visitors  in  the  Bibli- 
oteca  Histdrica  Brasileira,  which  will 
give  a  complete  picture  of  the  beginning 
of  Brazilian  independence  from  various 
points  of  view.  —  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

T he  T wo  Rousseaus 

(Albert  Schinz,  in  Ptat  present  des  etu¬ 
des  rousseauistes,  Modern  Language 

Association  of  America) 

And  now  we  must  face  the  problem: 
If,  as  we  have  been  obliged  to  admit, 
the  Rousseau  w  hom  w  e  call  the  Rousseau 
of  the  legend  (glorifier  of  the  primitive 
savage,  violent  individualistic,  foe  of  reli¬ 
gion,  intuitionalist,  sentimentalist.— 
Ed.)  has  remained  the  living  Rousseau, 
the  only  one  who  has  counted  for  much 
up  to  the  present,  except  among  a  little 
group  of  scholars,  is  there  the  remotest 
possibility  that  the  real  Rousseau,  the 
Rousseau  resuscitated  by  these  scholars, 
may  one  day  replace  the  other.?  We  can¬ 
not  be  too  sure  of  this.  Legends  are  hard 
to  kill,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
Rousseau  of  the  legend  is  the  more  pic¬ 
turesque  of  the  tw'o.  Still,  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  predict  that  the  true  Rous¬ 
seau  has  no  chance  at  all  of  gaining 
a  little  ground.  The  professors  of  litera¬ 
ture  have  too  long  been  looked  upon  as 
old  pedants  imprisoned  in  the  ruts  of 
their  mechanical  routine,  not  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  magnificent  opportunity 
to  show  that  they  do  not  lack  curiosity; 
and  if  they  do  rally  in  a  body  to  the 
cause  of  the  true  Rousseau,  it  will  not  be 
long  till  they  will  have  revised  the  man¬ 
uals  of  literature.  .  .  But  whatever  hap- 
p)ens,  arc  we  suggesting  that  the  study 
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of  the  legendary  Rousseau  be  aban¬ 
doned?  Certainly  not;  less  than  ever, 
since  the  legendary  Rousseau  is  the  liv¬ 
ing  Rousseau.  Brunetiere  said  of  some 
writer  or  other:  “If  it  is  interesting  to 
know  what  he  thought,  it  is  even  more 
interesting  to  know  what  other  people 
thought  he  thought.”  And  this  is  just  as 
true  of  Rousseau.  For  everyone  who  is 
Interested  in  considering  not  only  the 
writer  as  an  individual,  but  the  enor¬ 
mous  place  which  he  occupies  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  human  thought,  the  Rousseau  of 
the  legend  is  unquestionably  the  more 
important  to  know.  Naturally  it  follows 
that  while  the  true  Rousseau  can  be 
studied  in  his  own  work,  the  living 
Rousseau  of  the  legend  must  be  studied 
in  the  works  of  others,  that  is  to  say, 
of  those  who  have  had  a  part  in  his  crea¬ 
tion.  It  sounds  a  little  paradoxical,  even 
a  little  absurd,  but  what  can  be  done 
about  it,  since  this  is  the  situation?  The 
true  Rousseau  has  been  resuscitated  little 
by  little  in  this  volume;  the  portrait  of 
the  other  one  remains  to  be  painted. 
Moreover,  if  at  certain  points  the  por¬ 
traits  of  the  imaginative  commentators 
agree,  there  are  other  points  at  which 
they  differ  radically  one  from  the  other. 
So  that  what  we  have  is  a  whole  gallery 
of  portraits,  and  a  very  picturesque  one. 
For  instance:  Rousseau  according  to 
Taine,  according  to  Lamartine,  to  Mau- 
riac,  to  Seilliere,  or  according  to  the 
Americans,  Hudson,  Davidson,  Babbitt 
or  Mercier,  even  according  to  the  fanat¬ 
ics,  Dide  or  C.-A.  Fusil;  what  a  wealth 
of  piquant  studies  one  could  assemble — 
and  how  they  would  all  contribute,  in¬ 
directly,  to  the  drawing  up  of  a  balance 
which  would  have  objective  value! 

Prize  Novel  Contest  Without 
Novels 

Jose  Luis  Martinez,  writing  in  Letras 
de  Mexico,  has  some  exceedingly  harsh 
strictures  to  pass  on  Giro  Alegria  and 
his  Latin  American  Prize-winning  book 
El  mundo  es  ancho  y  ajeno,  not  to 
mention  his  previous  novels;  and  he 
makes  some  shrewd  observations  on 
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the  status  of  Latin-American  imagina¬ 
tive  literature  in  general.  Alegria,  he 
says,  was  known,  but  barely  so,  to 
those  interested  in  the  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ican  novel,  through  his  Lm  serpiente 
de  oro  and  Los  perros  hambrientos, 
which  won  a  fleeting  and  slightly  sad 
renown  thanks  to  the  prizes  they  won 
from  two  South  American  publishing 
houses.  Many  people  will  want  to  read 
the  bulky  tome,  he  goes  on  to  say,  to  find 
the  why  of  this  sudden  rise  to  fame.  And 
such  readers  will  be  prejudiced  by  the 
mere  fact  that  the  btx)k  has  received  a 
kind  of  glory  from  a  jury. 

But  what  will  the  curious  reader  find? 
A  certain  acquaintance  with  the  life  of 
some  Peruvian  mountaineers  who,  led 
by  their  alcalde  Rosendo  Maqui,  struggle 
as  best  they  may  against  the  assaults  of 
an  absurd  law,  emasculated  by  the  pow¬ 
erful  whose  only  object  is  to  despoil 
the  natives  of  their  land,  their  only 
means  of  sustenance,  and  the  foundation 
of  their  lives.  Here  we  come  into  contact 
with  a  constantly  recurring  theme  in 
Latin  American  fiction  —  Man’s  strug¬ 
gle  against  violence  and  barbarism, 
whether  manifesting  itself  as  the  selva 
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or  the  pampa  or  as  revolutionist  mob 
or  as  the  scheming  latifundistas  or  as 
Doha  Barbara.  He  will  find  a  theme  of 
the  most  profound  social  significance 
for  us,  since  it  constitutes,  today  at  least, 
the  principal  axle  around  which  our  still 
budding  life  revolves.  The  novelist  has 
here  at  least  one  positive  merit,  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  is  substantially  American. 

In  another  direction,  he  adds  to  his 
genuine  humanity  admirable  qualities 
of  expression.  The  book  possesses  an  en¬ 
viable  fluidity  which  sustains  the  style 
(this  does  not  necessarily  connote  inter¬ 
est)  without  descending  to  vulgarities. 
This  style  is  always  ablaze  with  lyric 
ardor,  with  love  for  its  subject.  Alegria 
loves  every  one  of  the  myriad  fibers 
which  go  to  make  up  life  on  the  soil, 
every  shade  of  emotion  and  every  hum¬ 
ble  task,  every  character  whom  he  knows 
and  describes  so  minutely,  and  he  loves 
the  great  breathing  moving  mass  of  a 
whole  people  carving  away  obscurely 
and  tirelessly  at  the  shape  of  its  destiny. 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD 
By  Francisco  Zuniga 
( Courtesy  National  Tourist  Board 
of  Costa  Rica ) 


Yet,  continues  Sr.  Martinez,  it  is 
precisely  this  preoccupation  and  sym¬ 
pathy  which  betrays  Sr.  Alegria.  A 
more  objective  attitude  would  have  been 
to  his  advantage.  This  lyric  exaltatioo 
buries  or  obscures  or  blinds  his  view 
of  every  one  of  these  figures;  it  causes 
him  to  take  pleasure  in  fascinating  anec¬ 
dote  and  the  official  history  of  his  char¬ 
acters,  forgetting  that  the  novelist’s  su¬ 
preme  mission  is  to  rise  above  factual 
history  and  lay  bare  the  mysterious  roots 
from  which  it  emerges.  His  book  is  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  interminable  episodes,  tiresome 
narratives  which,  like  over-exuberant 
vegetation,  surround  and  bury  the  central 
theme.  And  this  does  not  make  a  novel. 

A  novel  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  a 
searching  into  a  life,  or  into  life  and  in 
some  sense  a  solution  of  its  mystery;  it 
is  the  creating,  and  breathing  life  into, 
a  set  of  characters,  by  the  only  means 
possible,  that  is,  by  living  within  them 
and  motivating  them  until  the  very 
essence  of  their  life  is  laid  bare.  To  run 
over  the  visible  surface  of  life  is  merely 
narration;  we  relate  what  we  have  seen 
and  heard.  And  Giro  Alegria  relates, 
with  cordial  sympathy,  the  surface  of  a 
whole  people.  Well,  then,  it  may  be 
argued  that  he  has  written  the  novel  of 
a  people.  However,  we  have  excellent 
examples  of  the  means  by  which  the 
novel  of  an  individual  or  a  people  may  be 
written:  Dos  Passos  in  Manhattan  Trans¬ 
fer  and  Sherwood  Anderson  in  Wines- 
burg,  Ohio  have  performed  operations 
on  New  York  and  on  the  dour  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Middle  West  as  a  surgeon 
operates  on  living  flesh;  paying  no  at¬ 
tention  to  wrinkles  and  coloration,  but 
wisely  lifting  one  by  one  the  layers  and 
coverings  which  hide  the  rivers  of  the 
pulse,  through  which  surges  life,  real 
and  deepi-hidden,  until  he  finds  the 
motor  centers  and  the  final  essence  of 
that  existence.  In  one  word,  a  novel, 
whether  the  protagonist  is  a  man  or  a 
p)eople,  is  not  made  by  accumulating 
details.  Better  to  fasten  attention  on  two 
or  three  vital  points  like  a  good  surgeon, 
and  make  on  them  a  perfect  incision,  lay 
bare  the  vital  fibers. 
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Alcgria’s  excessive  devotion  to  the 
outward  phenomena  of  the  world  in 
which  his  story  develops  so  entangles 
him  in  a  maze  of  little  tales  that  he  has 
to  stop  or  repeat  at  times  in  order  to 
find  his  path  through  the  labyrinth.  The 
whole  novel  is  a  succession  of  such  talcs, 
which  are  in  themselves  their  sole  excuse 
for  existing.  General  theory,  literary 
thesis,  objective.?  They  scarcely  exist. 
The  final  result  is  an  intolerable  slow¬ 
ness  of  action.  As  in  The  Thousand  and 
One  Nights  or  in  Proust,  one  reminis¬ 
cence  leads  to  another,  and  this  to  an¬ 
other  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  But  the 
Arab  talcs  arc  the  most  marvelous  and 
fascinating  of  ail  the  world,  and  Proust 
achieved  the  keenest  and  profoundcst 
probings  into  human  experience.  It  is 
a  question  of  genius  or  the  lack  of  it.  Sr. 
Martinez  concludes  that  Alegria  is  only 
a  modest  writer  of  fiction  who  has  won 
a  contest. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  Alegria  appar¬ 
ently  does  not  know  that  modern  read¬ 
ers  are  not  satisfied  with  surprising  in¬ 
cidents  and  social  polemics  —  which  be¬ 
long  in  political  essays  —  the  great  nov¬ 
elists  have  discovered  that  the  only  thing 
that  interests  man  is  man  himself,  the 
common  man,  unknown,  mysterious.  He 
would  have  done  better  to  concentrate 
on  one  man  alone,  his  alcalde  Maqui, 
for  instance,  and  not  attempt  to  deal 
with  hundreds  of  them,  men,  women, 
children,  young  and  old,  and  even  ani¬ 
mals.  Result,  a  total  lack  of  drama. 

The  painful  conclusion  is  that  the 
New  York  jury  (of  which  Dos  Passos 
himself  was  a  member)  crowned  an  un¬ 
merited  triumph,  dazzled  perhaps  by 
the  beautiful  title,  perhaps  its  only  real 
merit,  or  that  the  other  novels  were 
worse  even  than  Alcgrfa’s,  and  that  the 
jury  had  no  other  recourse  than  to  make 
the  best  of  a  poor  choice.  En  tierra  de  los 
ciegos  el  tuerto  es  rey.  Sr.  Martmez 
leans  to  this  latter  view,  America,  novela 
sin  novelistas,  but  also  America,  empty 
continent,  and  America  a  land  out  of 
comic  opera.  And  if  this  conclusion  ap¬ 
pears  to  lack  patriotism,  to  be  too  severe, 
there  is  another  conclusion:  Quality 


FfiLIX  LIZASO 
Cuban  authority  on  Jose  Marti 
(  By  David ) 


and  profundity,  for  us,  are  to  be  found 
in  other  modes  of  expression,  poetry  and 
painting,  probably,  but  not  in  the  novel 
and  not  in  philosophy.  Have  we  failed 
to  achieve  the  esthetics  of  Europe  and 
also  to  create  one  of  our  own.?  The  sad 
fact  is  that  Spanish  American  works 
which  insist  on  being  autCKhthonous  re¬ 
veal  only  a  decadent  European  esthetic. 
The  primal  mistake  is  that  Spanish 
American  authors  attempt  to  create  lit¬ 
erature  out  of  themselves  alone,  and  that 
they  miss  the  great  stream  of  world 
literature;  they  toy  with  esthetic  rem¬ 
nants  which  they  judge  to  be  the  very 
vital  essence  of  America,  but  which  are 
only  an  inheritance  or  a  tradition  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe.  Giro  Alegria  has 
fallen  into  this  traditional  error.  His 
novel  is  merely  one  more  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ican  novel.  Not  a  masterpiece. 

A  Blind  Spot  In  Education 

By  President  Henry  M.  Wriston 
of  Brown  University 

Education  tends  to  be  blind  to  its  lin¬ 
guistic  environment.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  schoolmen  to  see  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  in  any  perspective.  In  the  first 
place,  colleges  required  them  and  that 
alone  would  damn  them  because  of  the 
revolt  against  college  requirements.  It 
is  a  paradox  that  more  and  more  em- 
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phasis  has  been  placed  on  the  prepara¬ 
tory  character  of  education  (e.g.,  prepa¬ 
ration  for  “life”  and  prevocational  train¬ 
ing),  but  less  and  less  attention  has  been 
given  to  preparation  for  college  just  as 
the  number  of  students  going  to  college 
has  risen  higher  and  higher.  That  war¬ 
fare  and  resentment  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  this  blind  spot.  Another  cause  arose 
from  the  present-day  economic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  everything  that  touches  us. 
“How  will  the  student  use  it?”  demands 
the  “practical”  educator.  He  is  to  be  a 
printer,  electrician,  business  man. 
“Where  will  foreign  languages  touch 
him?” 

Let  us  answer  those  questions  from 
the  record.  It  is  amazing  that  they  be¬ 
came  most  insistent  just  after  two  mil¬ 
lion  Americans  went  to  France,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  Mexico, 
and  eighty  thousand  to  Russia.  Did  the 
war  take  place?  Is  there  no  danger  of 
another?  If  it  comes,  can  we  stay  out? 

There  are  at  least  thirty  shortwave 
foreign  language  broadcasts  every  day 
to  which  twenty  million  people  listen. 
There  are  other  millions  who  hear  opera 
or  domestic  foreign  language  broad¬ 
casts.  The  average  age  of  these  listen¬ 
ers  is  under  thirty.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
more  Americans  hear  daily  some  foreign 
language  than  at  any  previous  time  in 
our  history,  including  the  World  War. 
Yet  I  have  heard  educators  say  that  stu¬ 
dents  will  “never”  hear  it  again. 

A  Visitor  From  Peru 

Estuardo  Nunez,  Professor  of  Litera¬ 
ture  in  the  University  of  San  Marcos, 
in  Lima,  Peru,  has  arrived  in  New  York 
for  a  visit  to  educational  centers  in  the 
United  States  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Senor  Nunez,  one 
of  the  leading  literary  figures  in  the  in¬ 
tellectual  life  of  his  country,  is  president 
of  the  Insula  literary  group.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Intellec¬ 
tual  Coop>eration  at  the  Eighth  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States  at  Lima.  Senor 
Nunez’  authoritative  and  brilliant  vol¬ 
ume  on  The  Present  Panorama  of  Peru¬ 


vian  Poetry,  published  in  1938  and  dedi¬ 
cated  “To  the  poets  of  my  generation,” 
is  an  important  contribution  to  the  lit¬ 
erary  history  of  the  Americas.  His  other 
works  include  studies  of  the  poetry  of 
Peru,  of  expressionism  in  the  indigenous 
fx)etry  of  Peru,  and  of  German  influence 
on  Peruvian  jurisprudence. 

A  member  of  the  bar,  Senor  Nunez 
writes  with  equal  acuteness  on  both  legal 
and  literary  questions;  and  both  will 
share  his  interest  during  his  stay  in  the 
United  States.  He  plans  to  examine  our 
copyright  legislation,  with  a  view  to 
making  recommendations  to  the  legis¬ 
lators  of  his  own  country;  and  to  carry 
out  a  study  of  United  States  labor  laws 
in  connection  with  some  specific  “grow¬ 
ing  or  undeveloped  industry.”  He  is  also 
interested  in  making  a  comparison  of 
common  law  as  the  basis  of  our  State 
codes  with  common  law  in  Peru. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ibero  American 
Institute  of  Literature,  Senor  Nunez 
plans  to  visit  courses  on  contemporary 
Spanish  American  literature  in  various 
universities;  and  he  has  been  given  a 
special  mission  from  the  Peruvian  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education  to  examine  and  report 
upon  United  States  methods  in  univer¬ 
sity  extension  teaching. 

“. . .  In  a  chapter  on  Proust,  I  have 
listed  some  astonishing  howlers  even 
in  Scott  Moncrieflf’s  remarkable  transla¬ 
tion,  but  such  slips  will  occur  even  in  the 
best  regulated  translations  . . .  Some  of 
Ezra  Pound’s  gaffes  with  Paul  Morand 
in  the  stories  published  in  The  Dial  arc 
hair-raising  examples  of  how  not  to  do 
it.  The  butchery  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw  in  French  is  alone  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  failure  to  establish  himself  with 
the  French  public.  I  happen  to  know 
that  Saint  foan,  his  one  popular  play  in 
France,  had  to  be  drastically  revised  be¬ 
fore  the  Pitoefifs  dared  to  present  the 
work  of  Shaw’s  ‘official’  translators,  to 
whom  he  clings  with  the  mistaken  loy¬ 
alty  of  which  only  a  man  who  is  not  a 
linguist  is  capable.” — Ernst  Boyd,  in 
Decision. 


Head-Liners 


Public  Questions 

Andre  Cheradame,  Defense  de  l’A~ 

merique.  Montreal.  Beauchemin. 
1941.  358  pages.  —  For  forty  years  M. 
Cheradame  has  devoted  his  vigorous  pen 
to  exposing  in  numerous  volumes  the 
nature  and  danger  of  the  Pan-German 
Peril.  He  is  a  prophet  who  can  justly 
say,  “I  told  you  so!”  In  this  volume  he 
very  effectively  sets  forth  the  dangers  of 
aggressive  Hitlerism,  which  he  regards 
simply  as  the  continuation  of  Pan-Ger¬ 
manism.  He  rejects  any  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  Nazis  and  the  German  people. 
He  believes  that  the  German  mentality 
is  such  that  Pan-Germanism  will  always 
be  a  danger. 

M.  Cheradame  warns  the  Americas, 
both  North  and  South,  to  lose  no  time 
in  taking  to  heart  the  sad  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  his  beloved  France  and  the 
other  enslaved  lands.  With  numerous 
citations  of  authorities,  he  analyzes  the 
Nazi  methcxls  of  espionage,  propaganda, 
fifth  columnists,  organized  terror,  and 
bribery,  all  of  which  contributed  to  the 
downfall  of  France.  The  Americas  like¬ 
wise  are  in  real  danger,  and  should  make 
every  possible  effort  to  avert  it  before  it 
is  ttx)  late.  Besides  aiding  Britain  with 
supplies  and  convoys,  he  regards  as  of 
the  greatest  importance  the  preparation 
of  a  guerrilla  warfare.  By  preparing 
guerrilla  trcxjps  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  the  Americas  can  successfully  dispose 
of  fifth  columnists  and  any  attempted 
German  landings.  By  sending  small  fire¬ 
arms  to  the  enslaved  peoples  of  Europe, 
the  Americas  can  equip  guerrilla  forces 
which  will  far  outnumber  the  Nazi 
troops  and  Gestapo,  and  overthrow 
them.  The  enslavecl  peoples  are  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  best  line  of  defense,  and,  if  season¬ 
ably  armed,  will  make  unnecessary  the 
sending  of  any  American  expeditionary 


force  to  Eurofje.  His  book  was  written 
before  Hitler’s  invasion  of  Russia,  but 
the  success  of  the  Russian  guerrilla  tac¬ 
tics  in  the  late  summer  of  1941  would 
seem  to  give  support  to  his  views. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Jean-Jacques  Tremblay.  Patriotisme 

et  Nationalisme.  Ottawa.  Editions 
de  I’Universite.  1940.  238  pages.  $1.00. 
—  This  interesting  study,  by  a  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  Catholic  University 
of  Ottawa,  seeks  to  define  the  universal 
principles  which  always,  throughout  the 
ages,  have  characterized  the  true  essence 
of  patriotism  and  of  nationalism.  Pa¬ 
triotism,  he  believes,  is  in  origin  as  old 
as  the  religious  instinct.  Like  the  reli¬ 
gious  instinct,  it  is  one  of  the  moral 
virtues  which  ought  to  develop  harmony 
and  equilibrium  in  human  society.  He 
finds  support  for  his  view  in  a  long 
chapter  which  is  based  largely  on  the 
philosophy  of  Aquinas,  “which  without 
doubt  is  the  best  body  of  doctrine  which 
we  possess.” 

He  then  examines  nationalism  and  its 
various  component  elements  —  race, 
religion,  language,  tradition,  geography, 
etc.  The  popular  conception  of  national¬ 
ism  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  some¬ 
thing  different  from  patriotism,  more 
intense  and  more  militant,  he  thinks  is 
philosophically  unsound.  Patriotism  and 
nationalism,  he  says,  are  the  same  in  es¬ 
sence,  but  each  represents  a  cult  with  a 
different  object  —  the  Fatherland  and 
the  national  group.  These  are  often  not 
identical,  as  in  the  case  of  Jews  and  other 
national  minority  groups  within  the 
larger  State.  Nationalism  may  best  be 
regarded  as  an  aspect  of  patriotism,  and 
should  also  be  a  beneficial  moral  virtue, 
if  it  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  reason¬ 
able  moderation  and  has  due  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  Fatherland  and 
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other  nationalities  as  well  as  for  its  own 
particular  national  group.  Nationalism, 
like  regionalism,  can  and  ought  to  enrich 
patriotism. 

Though  the  author  says  he  does  not 
have  primarily  in  mind  his  Canadian 
fellow-countrymen,  his  volume  ought  to 
help  reconcile  the  divided  loyalties  which 
exist  there.  His  citations  arc  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  from  works  in  French  and 
make  no  reference  to  such  excellent 
studies  of  nationalism  as  those  of  Carl¬ 
ton  Hayes  and  Hans  Kohn.  —  Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

History,  Biography,  Memoirs 

^  Max  Beer.  La  Guerre  na  pas  eu  lieu. 

New  York.  Editions  de  la  Maison 
Fran^aisc.  1941.  298  pages.  $1.50. — 
Scholars  may  reject  this  book,  because  it 
is  passionate  and  eloquent.  But  there  is 
no  rigid  standard  for  testimonies  on  the 
enormous  catastrophe.  Official  docu¬ 
ments,  sutistics,  conversations,  notes, 
personal  experiences,  all  have  their  place; 
but  no  single  book,  and  not  the  whole 
Babel  of  bwks  that  is  bound  to  rise,  will 
ever  give  us  a  total  and  intelligible  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  formidable  reality.  Interpreta¬ 
tions,  opinions,  feelings,  are  facts  also, 
and  of  documentary  value.  Like  purely 
material  facts,  they  may  or  may  not  be 
significant;  but  they  exist.  Max  Beer’s 
record  is  authentic  and  valid,  because 
the  man  is  intelligent  and  sincere.  It 
deals  with  the  imponderables  of  collec¬ 
tive  psychology:  but,  in  the  present  war, 
these  were  more  decisive  than  the  shock 
of  armies. 

The  paradoxical  title  —  an  allusion  to 
the  prophetic  drama  of  Jean  Giraudoux, 
ha  Guerre  de  T roie  naura  pas  lieu  — 
means  that  the  French  had  never  real¬ 
ized  the  fact  of  war,  had  never  felt  them¬ 
selves  actually  at  war,  as  they  did  from 
1914  to  1918,  until  they  were  faced  with 
the  incomprehensible  fact  of  total  de¬ 
feat.  They  did  not  understand  that  the 
war  had  begun  in  1933.  The  masses  were 
pacifist;  the  self-styled  elites  were  de¬ 
featist,  openly  with  Mussolini  and  Fran¬ 
co,  implicitly  with  Hitler.  Maginot  Line 


and  Appeasement  seemed  adequate 
sacrifices  to  the  one  great  national  desire: 
Security.  Even  when  war  came,  it  was 
“la  drole  de  guerre,”  the  phony  war. 
Then  it  was  all  over.  The  war,  as  a  con¬ 
scious  contest  of  wills,  never  took  place  at 
all.  France  was  slugged,  stunned,  caj)- 
tured,  gagged  and  bound,  but  not  con¬ 
quered.  The  war  is  still  ahead.  Nothing 
is  over. 

Max  Beer,  a  pure  de  Gaulliste,  is  more 
indulgent  to  Laval  than  most  writers. 
He  insists  on  Laval’s  ambition  rather 
than  upon  his  corruption.  Both  facts  arc 
undeniable;  but  I  believe  with  Beer  that 
a  man  does  not  risk  his  life  and  career 
as  Laval  does  simply  for  the  sake  of 
sordid  gain.  He  rather  minimizes  Eng¬ 
land’s  responsibilities  before  and  during 
the  war,  and  therefore  tends  to  mini¬ 
mize  also  the  depth  of  anti-British  feeling 
in  France.  He  admits  that,  if  the  soul  of 
France  still  has  to  stand  the  test,  there 
has  been  a  weakening.  Many  are  re¬ 
lieved  that  it  is  all  over.  The  Vichy  pro¬ 
paganda  is  bearing  fruit.  The  hope  im¬ 
plied  in  the  title  does  not  stifle  his  an¬ 
guish.  A  fine  book.  —  Albert  GuSrard. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Jean  Caret.  Udternelle  Allemagne. 

Paris.  Maison  de  la  Bonne  Presse. 
1940.  95  pages.  3  francs.  —  This  rapid 
sketch  of  Franco-German  relations  dur¬ 
ing  eleven  centuries  is  a  reminder  that 
the  German  mentality  and  the  German 
political  philosophy  have  not  varied 
greatly  since  Germany  first  made  her 
appearance,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  if  Europe  is  ever  to  enjoy  peace  and 
security,  “il  nous  faut  defaire  I’Allc- 
magne  et  refaire  les  Allemagnes.”  There 
is  nothing  in  the  booklet  which  has  not 
been  said  elsewhere,  but  this  crushing 
cumulation  of  indictments,  from  others 
and  from  the  Germans  themselves  (Vel¬ 
leius  Peterculus:  “natum  mendacio 
genus”;  Seneca:  “avidam  gentern  belli”; 
Friedrich  Barbarossa:  “dominus  et  im- 
perator  Urbis  et  orbis”;  Froissart:  “La 
grande  ardeur  de  leur  convoitise  leur 
enleve  toute  connaissance  d’honneur”; 
Charles  V:  “Austria  Est  Imperare  Orbi 
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Universe”;  the  Hohenzollern  motto:  “I 
will  join  the  Ally  who  pays  the  best”; 
Frederick  William  the  First:  ‘‘dominus 
mundi”;  Frederick  the  Second:  “S’il  y 
a  ik  gagner  a  etre  honnete,  nous  le  serons; 
s’il  faut  duper,  nous  serons  fourbes”; 
Bismarck:  “You  should  burn  every  vil¬ 
lage  where  there  is  treason,  and  hang 
every  man  in  it”;  Tacitus:  “In  their 
battles,  the  Gauls  seek  liberty,  the  Bata¬ 
vians  glory,  the  Germans  booty”)  — 
Hence,  delenda  est  Germania.  The  the¬ 
sis  is  plausible  enough  to  be  disturbing. 
-H.  K.  L. 

Ogla  Hess  Gankin  and  H.  H. 

Fisher.  The  BolshevH{s  and  the 
World  War.  Stanford  University  Press. 
1940.  856  pages.  $6  —  In  this  “Publica¬ 
tion  No.  16”  the  Hoover  War  Library 
has  again  made  available  to  the  public 
in  English  translation  some  of  its  very 
rich  materials  in  Russian  and  other 
foreign  languages.  It  contains  letters,  ex¬ 
tracts  from  memoirs,  party  manifestoes 
and  other  pertinent  documents  which 
make  clear  the  growth  of  the  Bolshevik 
movement  from  about  1900  to  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1918.  Documents  are  not  usually 
exciting  reading.  But  anyone  interested 
in  the  history  of  ideas  and  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  party  organization  and  propa¬ 
ganda  will  find  this  volume  of  absorbing 
interest.  This  is  not  a  litde  owing  to  the 
skillful  thread  of  commentary  and  the 
notes  in  which  the  editors  explain  the 
setting  and  significance  of  the  docu¬ 
ments. 

An  excellent  introduction  sketches  the 
rise  of  different  Left  groups  in  Russia 
and  then  gives  the  materials  illustrating 
the  innumerable  dissensions  between  the 
Bolshevik,  Menshevik,  and  other  fac¬ 
tions.  The  Second  International  repeat¬ 
edly  tried  to  intervene  with  arbitration 
or  advice  to  bring  about  socialist  party 
unification  in  Russia.  Its  failure  was  in 
good  part  owing  to  Lenin’s  inexhaustible 
activity  and  his  uncompromising  con¬ 
demnation  of  all  “revisionists,”  “oppor¬ 
tunists,”  and  “liquidators,”  and  to  his 
irreconcilable  insistence  on  strict  adher¬ 
ence  to  his  views  for  promoting  the  so¬ 


cialist  revolution  dictatorship  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat.  When  the  Second  International 
was  practically  killed  by  the  compromis¬ 
ing  tactics  of  socialist  party  majorities 
outside  Russia,  Lenin  sought  to  unite 
the  orthodox  Marxist  minorities  every¬ 
where  with  his  Left  wing  group  in  the 
Zimmer wald  conferences.  In  this  he 
largely  succeeded  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  founding  of  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national  in  1919.  This  development  after 
the  summer  of  1918  will  be  dealt  with  in 
a  similar  forthcoming  volume:  The  Bol¬ 
shevisms  and  World  Revolution:  The 
Founding  of  the  Third  International. 

Aside  from  their  skill  and  fine  schol¬ 
arship  in  selecting  and  editing  the  docu¬ 
ments,  the  editors  have  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  volume  by  appending  a 
chronology  of  socialist  events,  a  full  bib¬ 
liography  of  books  and  newspapers,  a 
very  useful  Who’s  Who  of  socialist  lead¬ 
ers,  and  an  excellent  index.  —  Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Jorge  Garcia  Granados.  Lor  veneros 
del  diablo.  Mexico.  Ediciones  Libera- 
cion.  1941.  207  pages.  —  The  title  of 
this  indictment  of  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  oil  production  in  Mexico  is  taken 
from  the  lurid  couplet  in  Ramon  L6pez 
Velarde’s  Suave  P atria: 

El  Nino  Dios  te  escriturd  un  establo 

y  los  veneros  de  petrdleo  el  diablo. 

The  book  is  less  violent  than  the  title 
might  promise.  It  is  a  well-written  his¬ 
tory  of  petroleum  production  in  the 
Tampico  country  since  the  Boston  sea- 
captain’s  tragically  unsuccessful  begin¬ 
nings,  in  the  late  seventies  of  the  last 
century,  and  it  brings  no  accusations 
without  evidence.  If  it  is  unfair,  it  is  so 
in  ignoring  most  of  the  evidence  which 
does  not  point  in  one  direction.  The 
reader  whose  information  on  the  history 
of  Mexican  oil  production  was  all  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  narrative,  carefully  fac¬ 
tual  as  it  is,  would  doubtless  conclude 
that  foreign  producers  habitually  cheat¬ 
ed  Mexican  landowners  out  of  invalua¬ 
ble  oil  holdings  with  a  pittance  of  re¬ 
turn  or  no  return  at  all,  and  that  all  for- 
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cign  producers  were  Ahabs  and  main¬ 
tained  squads  of  thugs  to  eliminate  all 
native  owners  who  set  a  high  price  on 
their  land  or  refused  to  sell  at  all,  as  the 
thing  is  pictured,  for  instance,  in  B.  Tra- 
ven’s  highly  imaginative  novel  DU 
weisse  Rose.  If  such  a  reader  should 
chance  upon  Lopez  y  Fuentes’  Huasteca, 
whose  main  thesis  is  the  harm  done  to 
the  inexp)erienced  Mexican  countrymen 
by  high  oil-field  wages  for  laborers  and 
sudden  wealth  for  landowners,  he  might 
be  puzzled.  But  the  situation  was  bad 
enough  at  best,  and  millions  of  honest 
North  Americans  understand  why  the 
Mexican  government  was  driven  to  ex¬ 
propriation. 

Garcia  Granados  is  an  eloquent  plead¬ 
er,  and  several  of  his  long  accounts  of 
tragedies  in  simple  Mexican  families  are 
more  absorbing  and  more  touching  than 
any  fiction.  His  book  deserves  a  large 
audience.  No  broad  minded  non-Mexi¬ 
can  could  read  it  without  profit.  —  H. 
K.  L. 

^  Felix  Lizaso.  Marti,  mistico  del  de- 
ber.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1940.  327 
pages.  $4.50  m/arg.  —  M.  Isidro  Men¬ 
dez.  Marti.  Estudio  Critico-Biografico. 
La  Habana.  P.  Fernandez.  1941.  311 
pages.  —  Luis  Rodriguez-Embil.  ]ose 
Marti,  El  Santo  de  America.  La  Habana. 
P.  Fernandez.  1941.  269  pages.  —  Jose 
Marti,  who  if  he  had  lived  might  have 
been  the  George  Washington  of  Cuba,  is 
enshrined  in  his  country’s  Walhalla  as 
solidly  as  any  national  hero  of  modern 
times.  And  no  doubt  with  justice.  No 
man  ever  gave  himself  more  generously 
to  a  national  cause,  and  although  Marti 
was  killed  in  battle  in  his  early  forties, 
a  few  years  before  the  final  success  of 
his  cause,  he  had  been  for  so  long  the 
personification  of  Cuba’s  struggle  for 
independence  that  Marti  is  Cuba  libre 
and  Cuba  libre  is  Marti  as  completely 
as  any  man  and  movement  have  been 
identified  in  all  of  history.  It  might 
even  be  said  that  Marti  is  Cuba,  as 
George  Washington,  even,  was  not  the 
United  States  of  America.  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  suffering,  physical  and  spiritual. 


which  this  life-long  martyr  endured  for 
his  country,  he  was  patriotically  articu¬ 
late  in  an  extraordinary  variety  of  ways. 
Soldier,  organizer,  pamphleteer,  he  was 
also  a  gifted  poet,  a  dramatist,  a  literary 
and  art  critic,  a  historian,  and  he  unre¬ 
servedly  offered  all  his  talents  on  the  altar 
of  his  passionately  loved  little  country. 

The  Cubans  are  a  responsive  race,  and 
they  have  repaid  Marti’s  lyric  devotion 
with  lyric  gratitude  which  matches  his 
in  enthusiasm  if  not  always  in  literary 
talent.  The  bibliography  of  works  on 
Marti,  books,  articles  and  even  a  mag¬ 
azine  devoted  to  him  entirely,  which  is 
probably  a  record  among  national  he¬ 
roes,  is  already  enormous,  and  is  at  this 
moment  growing  rapidly.  In  the  year 
1939  the  Cuban  government  sponsored 
an  inter-American  competition  for  book- 
length  “estudios  critico-biograficos,”  and 
the  three  prizes  were  awarded  to  three 
Cubans,  Luis  Rodriguez-Embil,  Isidro 
Mendez  and  Felix  Lizaso,  in  this  order. 

TEe  decision  of  the  judges  may  have 
caused  some  surprise.  Those  five  distin¬ 
guished  Cubans,  two  of  them  lawyers, 
one  a  publicist,  one  a  journalist  and  one 
a  creative  writer,  differed  widely  as  to 
the  first  and  second  placings,  and  were 
unanimous  only  in  the  award  to  Felix 
Lizaso.  Luis  Rodriguez-Embil  is  a  dip¬ 
lomat,  poet  and  novelist,  but  scarcely 
the  ideal  biographer.  His  book,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  is  not  biography  but  hagiog¬ 
raphy.  Isidro  Mendez,  who  received  the 
second  prize,  had  already  written  a 
great  deal  on  Marti,  and  his  book  does 
offer  more  substance  than  the  other  one. 
But  it  has  an  unpleasantly  scrappy  effect, 
due  largely  to  the  many  hundreds  of 
references,  of  which  dozens  are  quota¬ 
tions  from  Marti’s  verses  carried  right  in 
the  text;  and  although  its  procedure 
might  be  called  interpretative,  neither  it 
nor  the  first  winner  seems  to  this  re¬ 
viewer  to  be  strictly  “critical”  biography 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  to 
the  judges. 

The  winner  of  the  third  prize,  the 
well-known  Marti  scholar  Felix  Lizaso, 
has  written  the  longest,  soberest  and 
meatiest  of  the  three  works.  Inclined 
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like  the  others  to  sentimentalism,  senor 
Lizaso  has  for  the  most  part  resisted  the 
temptation  to  lyricism  and  has  produced 
a  book  which  is  rich  in  information,  and 
which  this  Anglo-Saxon  reviewer  finds 
not  only  more  filling  but  pleasanter  to 
read  than  the  rhetoric  of  Lizaso’s  fellow 
Martians. 

And  following  the  classic  injunction 
“When  a  new  book  appears,  read  an  old 
one,”  the  reviewer  has  gone  back  with 
satisfaction  to  the  unpretentious,  compe¬ 
tent,  charming  little  book  by  Jorge  Ma- 
nach,  Marti  el  apostol,  published  by  Es- 
pasa  Calpe  in  Madrid  in  1933  (See  our 
Vol.  8,  p.  164).  Maiiach’s  United  States 
education  may  explain  in  some  measure 
his  succinct  and  business-like  procedure, 
which  does  not  exclude  vividness  of 
presentation  and  genuine  emotion. — H. 
K.  L. 

®  Margaret  Hughes.  Les  Lauriers  sont 
coupes.  . . .  Journal  d’une  Volon- 
talre  Americaine  en  France  (Avril-Sep- 
tembre,  1940).  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1941.  251  pages.  $1.50. — A  testimony  of 
remarkable  directness.  Mrs.  Hughes 
arrived  in  Paris  during  the  last  days  of 
the  “phony  war.”  She  tells  us,  with  the 
most  disarming  simplicity,  about  hats, 
suppers,  manicuring  —  all  the  exquisite¬ 
ly  banal  sophistications  evoked  by  such 
names  as  The  Ritz  and  Rue  de  la  Paix. 
But,  as  the  catastrophe  looms,  and  sud¬ 
denly  engulfs  the  whole  country,  we 
have,  in  the  same  even,  convincing  tones, 
a  great  tale  of  devotion,  courage,  re¬ 
sourcefulness.  She  saw  the  great  “pa- 
gai'e,”  the  utter  demoralization,  the  uni¬ 
versal  rout,  which  followed  the  collapse 
of  armed  resistance.  She  returned  to 
Paris  under  German  rule,  and  managed 
to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  prisoners 
in  the  camp  at  Meaux.  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  testimony,  from  such  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  yet  disinterested  observer,  bears  on 
the  attitude  of  both  the  French  and  the 
Germans  immediately  after  the  one-sided 
victory.  The  French  felt  that  they  had 
been  abandoned  by  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica  in  their  hour  of  need;  the  Germans 
were  instructed  to  be  scrupulouslv  cor¬ 


rect.  For  a  moment,  it  seemed  as  though 
cooperation  would  not  be  impossible.  But 
the  delusion  soon  disappeared;  the  funda¬ 
mental  brutality  of  the  Nazis  reasserted 
itself.  Mrs.  Hughes’s  conclusion  seems 
to  me  profoundly  humane  and  coura¬ 
geous.  She  does  not  hate  peoples  or  races: 
she  hates  revolting  acts,  and  the  ideas 
that  prompt  men  to  such  acts.  If  her  son 
were  to  be  killed  in  fighting  Naziism, 
she  could  conquer  her  grief;  but  she 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  his  being 
perverted  to  the  Nazi  ideology.  It  is 
right  to  think  of  “the  blood  of  our  boys;” 
it  is  no  less  right  to  think  of  the  hearts 
and  brains  of  our  boys.  Here  speaks  the 
truest  Americanism,  for  which  America 
is  not  a  territory,  and  not  a  chance  to  get 
rich,  but  a  way  of  life.  The  book  is  ex¬ 
cellently  written,  and  also  very  neatly 
printed.  —  Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 
University. 

Poetry  and  Fiction 

^  Jan  Slauerhoff.  Gedichten.  Rotter¬ 
dam.  Nijgh  en  van  Ditmar.  1940.  —  A 
new  edition,  in  two  magnificent  vol¬ 
umes,  of  the  poetic  work  of  one  of  the 
most  gifted  and  original  authors  of  the 
generation  of  1920.  There  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  introduction  by  H.  Marsman.  And 
the  pxoms  are  presented  in  their  original 
form.  This  is  interesting,  and  important. 
For  it  is  known  that  E.  du  Perron  had 
changed  the  original  text  of  Archipel, 
with  the  consent  of  the  author,  it  is  true, 
but  sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  the 
specifically  “Slauerhoffian”  character  of 
this  important  pxetic  work,  its  feel  of 
negligence.  Slauerhoff  was  a  solitary,  a 
non<onformist,  an  original.  Full  of  con¬ 
tradictions,  he  was  sometimes  cynical, 
sometimes  perverse,  sometimes  senti¬ 
mental,  and  there  was  nothing  Dutch 
about  him.  And  he  would  have  preferred 
to  be  known  outside  of  Holland  ratber 
than  at  home.  Unstable,  timid,  sensitive, 
at  odds  with  social  life  and  with  life  in 
general,  he  was  afraid  of  the  world  and 
ran  from  it  as  he  ran  from  himself,  seek¬ 
ing  new  countries  and  glorious  epxxhs 
of  the  past.  He  lived  dangerously,  in- 
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tensely,  profoundly.  The  rhythm  of  his 
verses  is  irregular,  nervous,  awkward, 
but  they  have  kept  the  freshness  of  the 
salt  air  which  the  author  breathed  on 
his  voyages.  Their  composition  is  some¬ 
times  careless  and  capricious,  but  there 
is  a  lyric  power,  a  note  of  genius  which 
atones  for  many  weaknesses.  His  work 
is  alive  with  astonishing  inspirations, 
with  images  that  are  splendid,  fresh  and 
bold.  It  was  as  if  SlauerhofT  felt  his  end 
near,  and  strove  to  express  hastily  in  his 
verses  all  the  richness  of  his  intimate 
being,  of  the  world  he  had  visited,  with¬ 
out  troubling  to  chisel  his  verses  or 
please  the  purists.  —  Fr.  Closset.  Bru¬ 
xelles,  Belgium. 

^  Louis  Aragon.  The  Century  Was 
Young.  New  York.  Duell,  Sloan  and 
Pearce.  575  pages.  $2.75.  —  Madame 
Bovary  offered  a  realistic  parody  of  Ro¬ 
manticism;  Hedda  G abler  was  an  Ibsen- 
ian  satire  on  Ibsenism;  The  Century  was 
Young  exposes  Andre  Gide’s  LTmmora- 
liste  and  Montherlant’s  Costals  series  by 
the  same  method  of  transposition.  Pierre 
Mercadier,  an  educated  and  wealthy 
bourgeois,  tries  to  escape  from  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  his  class.  He  does  it  at  first 
in  ways  which  are  themselves  conven¬ 
tional:  adultery  and  gambling  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Then  he  resorts  to  more 
radical  means.  He  gathers  all  the  money 
he  still  possesses,  and  disappears  alto¬ 
gether,  leaving  wife  and  children  to  shift 
for  themselves.  For  a  time,  he  “gets  away 
with  getting  away.”  He  travels,  he 
plays  at  Monte  Carlo,  he  flirts  with 
a  beauteous  international  spy;  and,  in  his 
absence,  a  vague  Rimbaud  legend  grows 
about  him.  But  God  will  not  be  mocked. 
Mercadier  returns,  aged,  sick,  penniless; 
for  a  living,  he  has  to  accept  the  drudg¬ 
ery  of  a  cramming  school.  His  last 
form  of  escape  is  to  spend  a  few  hours 
every  day  —  platonically,  as  a  rule  — 
in  a  third-rate  brothel.  He  becomes  as 
familiara  figure  in  that  queer  and  dismal 
resort  as  the  petit  bourgeois  punctually 
sipping  his  ap^ro  in  his  usual  cafe.  The 
cream  of  the  jest  is  that  the  ancient  Ma¬ 
dame  of  the  establishment  falls  in  love 


with  the  decrepit  old  sinner.  He  fulfills 
her  long-stifled  dreams  of  respectability, 
devotion,  tenderness;  all  the  more  when 
he  is  paralyzed  and  has  to  submit,  pas¬ 
sively  resentful,  to  her  ministrations.  He 
dies,  horribly,  in  her  cheap  suburban 
villa.  The  fate  of  Pierre  Mercadier  is  in¬ 
terwoven,  in  a  contrapuntal  way,  with 
that  of  his  son  Pascal,  and  his  grandson 
Jeannot.  A  most  edifying  tale;  as  moral 
as  Paul  Bourget’s  he  Disciple,  and  al¬ 
most —  not  quite  —  as  savagely  iron¬ 
ical  as  Huxley’s  Eyeless  in  Gaza.  “For 
all  the  dead  religions,”  says  Pierre,  “I 
substituted  the  religion  of  the  individual. 
And  now  I  have  no  more  faith  even  in 
that  religion.  . . .”  “This  was  no  longer 
to  be  the  era  of  lonely  men  given  to  re¬ 
flection:  the  ghost  of  individualism  and 
unlimited  personal  licence  had  been  laid 
for  ever. . . .”  “The  time  of  all  the  Pierre 
Mercadiers  was  definitely  over,  and 
whenever  by  chance  one  thought  of  their 
silly  little  lives  not  so  long  ago,  what 
could  one  do  but  pity  them?”  They  were 
the  ones  who  brought  us  to  this  pass. 
But  Jeannot,  my  little  Jeannot,  shall  not 
go  to  war!  For  four  years  and  three 
months  Pascal  Mercadier  did  his  duty  to 
that  end.”  In  cauda  venenum'.  that  is  the 
bitterest  touch  of  all.  For  that  was  1914- 
18,  and  in  1939,  Jeannot  was  at  the 
front. 

Apart  from  the  ambiguous  moralistic 
thesis  (dedicated  to  all  rugged  individ¬ 
ualists?  to  artists?  to  decadents?  to  bour¬ 
geois  in  general  ?  )  this  long  sermon  is  a 
fine  piece  of  realism:  scenes  and  char¬ 
acters  are  etched  with  a  sure  hand.  Com¬ 
pared  with  Les  Beaux  Quartiers  and  Les 
Cloches  de  Bale,  however,  it  is  a  litde 
disappointing.  Perhaps  the  translator 
must  bear  the  blame,  although  the  work 
reads  well:  but  the  style  lacks  the  touch 
of  strangeness  which  Aragon  had  carried 
over  from  his  adolescent  Dadaism.  Only 
a  very  great  artist,  nowadays,  can  afford 
to  be  wholly  sane. 

(Aragon,  not  the  translator,  must  be 
responsible  for  having  DcroulMe  die  in 
1894  instead  of  1914.  But  who  cares?) 
—  Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 
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U  Noel  Fclici.  Terres  permises.  Paris. 
A.  Michel.  1940.  253  pages.  21  francs.  — 
This  work  treats  a  very  contemporary 
topic  —  the  Jewish  refugee  in  Paris  of 
1939  —  with  an  honesty  and  a  poignancy 
that  raise  it  above  mere  reportage.  Kurt 
Grunwald,  a  bumptious  and  lusty  young 
opportunist,  is  prevented  from  falling 
into  rather  dubious  practices  when  his 
sister  Eva  joins  him  in  exile.  Eva,  though 
a  stronger  character  than  her  brother,  is 
subject  to  an  impulsive  sort  of  generosity 
that  courts  trouble  with  legal  technicali¬ 
ties  as  also  with  the  feelings  of  the  con¬ 
ventionally  timid  and  scrupulous  young 
French  bourgeois  who  falls  in  love  with 
her.  In  both  exiles  the  strongest  senti¬ 
ment,  deeper  than  the  racial  solidarity 
that  binds  fellow  exiles  together,  is  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  family;  and  it  is  this  devotion 
that  gives  promise,  as  the  book  closes, 
of  a  fresh  start  for  children  and  parents 
in  South  America.  The  darker  side  of 
exile  is  suggested  in  some  of  the  minor 
characters,  chief  of  whom  is  the  neurotic 
violinist  Ruhlmann  who  ends  in  suicide. 
The  story  is  concise  and  well-motivated, 
blessedly  lacking  in  hysteria,  bombast,  or 
any  sentimental  prejudices  that  might 
warp  its  warmly  sympathetic  objectivity. 

Alfred  Galpin.  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

Gerardo  Gallegos.  Eladio  Segura, 
La  Habana.  La  Republica.  1940.  281 
pages.  $1.00.  —  “Es  mejor  no  acordarse 
de  nada  cuando  acordandose  nada  se  va 
a  remediar.”  Such  is  the  philosophy  of 
a  gang  of  “huskies”  gathered  in  a  gamb¬ 
ling  den.  Yet  an  ex-bandit  of  the  Peru- 
Ecuador  frontier  tells  vividly  of  his  own 
youth.  He  is  objectivity  itself:  the  reader 
can  hardly  surmise  until  the  end  that  the 
hero  and  the  narrator  are  one.  Why  does 
he  indulge  in  these  reminiscences? 
Among  those  present  is  an  insatiable 
pokerphile  at  whom  he  casts  an  occa¬ 
sional  glance:  he  has  a  last  account  of 
long  standing  to  square.  He  is  relating 
two  stories  in  one,  but  a  link  is  missing: 
why  did  his  most  intimate  comrade  be¬ 
tray  him  ?  Finally  the  “traitor”  gives  his 
side.  The  plot  gains  in  dramatic  power 


from  this  procedure.  The  story  moves 
rapidly  with  brief  pictures  of  the  desert, 
cradle  of  these  “he-men”  alternating  with 
glimpses  of  their  favorite  pastime,  cards 
and  dice.  The  most  successful  episode  is 
the  attempt  of  speculators  to  despoil  an 
Indian  tribe  of  their  lands  on  which  gold 
has  been  discovered.  The  author’s  own 
sympathy  is  doubtless  to  be  found  here, 
as  he  shows  an  aged  chief  tortured  to 
force  revelation  of  the  hidden  vein. 
When  violence  fails,  a  share  in  the  spoils 
is  offered.  “Mana,  amitu  ducturr.  Nunca 
runa  siendo  rico.  Indio  vali  solo  pa  tra- 
bajar,  aguantando  gulpis,  azutis;  no¬ 
mas.”  (No,  dear  Doctor.  Never  shall  an 
Indian  be  rich.  Indians  are  gcxxl  only  to 
work,  catching  blows  and  lashes,  nothing 
more.)  —  An  introduction  by  Gaston 
Lafarga  presents  the  author  and  his 
earlier  work. — Benj.  M.  Wood  bridge. 
Reed  College. 

^  V.  Kaverin.  Dva  \apitana.  Moskva- 
Leningrad.  Izdedit.  1940.  462  pages. 
9  rubles.  —  This  novel,  designed  for 
young  readers,  is  more  exciting,  even 
for  the  sophisticates,  than  Kaverin’s 
previous  story.  The  Fulfilment  of  De¬ 
sires  (American  title:  The  Larger 
View).  Kaverin  is  the  only  survivor  of 
the  Russian  Formalists  to  have  retained 
his  preoccupation  with  plot  as  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  design.  To  be  sure,  like  Shosta¬ 
kovich  in  music,  he  has  profited  by  his 
severe  chastisement  at  the  hands  of  anti- 
Formalists,  and  has  freed  himself  from 
obscurity  and  precious  mannerisms. 
Plot,  however,  still  plays  in  Kaverin’s 
stories  a  far  more  important  part  than 
with  any  of  his  contemporaries  —  or 
predecessors:  few  Russians  ever  cared 
much  for  plot.  Kaverin  follows  and 
eclipses  Dostoevsky  in  combining  psy¬ 
chological  entanglement  with  compli¬ 
cated  events,  and  does  not  scruple  to 
produce  an  adventure  or  detective  story, 
any  more  than  did  the  author  of  Crime 
and  Punishment  and  T he  Brothers  Kara¬ 
mazov.  The  present  novel.  Two  Cap¬ 
tains,  is  a  supreme  test  of  Kaverin’s 
method.  It  is  peppered  with  adventures, 
unexpected  turns,  moments  of  suspense 
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and  danger;  it  also  has  the  appeal  of  a 
Horatio  Alger  note  of  optimism  —  the 
wretched  gamin  becomes  a  national 
hero,  an  aviator  and  explorer.  At  the 
same  time,  one  may  suspect  that  the 
juvenile  admirers  of  the  story  will  over¬ 
look  the  abysmal  complexity  of  the  char¬ 
acters  and  of  their  interrelations.  This 
side  of  the  novel  is  presented  with  the 
uncanny  depth  of  a  Dostoevsky.  One 
loses  the  comforting  lines  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  good  and  bad,  vice  and  vir¬ 
tue,  cruelty  and  compassion,  love  and 
hatred  and  becomes  thus  incapable 
(thank  heaven)  of  passing  judgment  on 
one’s  fellow-men.  Incidentally,  w'hen  we 
reluctantly  reach  the  last  page  of  the 
novel  we  discover  with  delight  that  this 
is  the  end  of  the  first  part  only.  Kaverin 
is  young  and  vigorous,  and  much  may 
be  expected  from  him.  —  Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

^  Joseph  Wittlin.  Salt  of  the  Earth. 

New  York.  Sheridan  House.  1941. 
314  pages.  $2.50.  —  This  novel  brings  to 
the  American  public  for  the  first  time  the 
work  of  one  of  the  best  East  European 
novelists,  a  man  whose  writings  bulk 
very  impx)rtant  in  contemporary  Polish 
literature  and  whose  name  ranked  high 
in  all  the  capitals  of  pre-War  Europe. 
Salt  of  the  Earth  is  the  first  part  of  a 
trilogy  which  is  to  bear  the  general  title 
Saga  of  the  Patient  Footsoldier.  It  is  the 
history  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  the 
first  World  War  in  his  East-Polish  edi¬ 
tion.  Henri  Barbusse  portrayed  the 
poilu,  Jaroslav  Hasek  the  Czech  soldier 
in  the  Habsburg  army,  Joseph  Wittlin 
adds  to  these  classic  presentations  a 
third  which  is  just  as  poignant  and  just 
as  masterly.  In  this  first  volume  we  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  hero,  Peter  Nie- 
wiadomski  (Peter  of  Unknown  Origin) 
in  the  days  of  the  1914  mobilization.  He 
is  porter  at  the  isolated  railroad  station 
of  Topory-Czernielitza,  somewhere  in 
the  Huzulian  mountain  section  of  the 
former  Austrian  province  of  Galicia. 
The  great  overturning  of  August  1914 
makes  a  complete  change  in  Peter’s  life. 
The  switchman  is  mobilized,  and  Peter 


dons  the  long  hopelessly  longed-for  uni¬ 
form  cap  of  a  regular  railroad  employe 
and  mounts  into  that  higher  sphere  of 
which  he  had  scarcely  dared  to  dream. 
But  he  is  not  allowed  to  bask  long  in  the 
glory  of  the  winged  wheel,  symbol  of  his 
new  dignity.  He  too  is  swallowed  by  the 
war.  He  is  drawn  into  the  army,  and 
comes  under  the  orders  of  Sergeant- 
Major  Bachmatiuk,  one  of  those  lesser 
war-gods  who  fill  the  life  of  the  common 
soldier  with  terror  and  now'  and  then 
w'ith  a  touch  of  glamor.  Here  the  book 
ends.  Not  much  has  happened.  But  it  is 
the  way  in  which  the  story  is  told  that 
will  hold  the  reader  captive.  Joseph  Wit¬ 
tlin  is  a  master  of  intensive  characteriza¬ 
tion.  Gifted  with  an  endless  love  for  the 
distressed  and  heavy  laden,  for  the  “lit¬ 
tle  man,”  he  knows  how  to  bring  his  hero 
unforgettably  before  the  reader.  Wittlin 
won  his  first  great  literary  successes  as  a 
lyric  poet.  He  has  remained  true  to  the 
lyric  spirit.  His  prose  is  poetically  beau¬ 
tiful  and  powerful.  His  metaphors  are 
finished  in  their  artistry.  And  he  has  an¬ 
other  gift  that  is  not  too  common:  He  is 
possessed  of  a  delicate  humor  which 
brightens  even  the  most  tragic  moments 
without  ever  growing  banal.  The  pa¬ 
tient  infantryman  Peter  Niewiadomski 
(‘‘darkness  was  his  home  and  his  ele¬ 
ment,  as  water  is  the  element  of  the  fish, 
and  earth  the  element  of  the  mole,  and 
like  a  mole  Peter  worked  in  darkness 
and  burrowed  in  subterranean  passages 
essential  to  his  well-being;  in  the  upper 
air  he  could  only  gasp  desperately,  like 
a  fish  out  of  water”),  this  little  Huzulian 
peasant  in  the  great  maelstrom  of  the 
World  War  will  doubtless  take  his  place 
W'ith  immortal  creations  like  the  “good 
soldier  Schwejk”  or  his  predecessors,  the 
private  soldiers  in  Tolstoi’s  War  and 
Peace. — F.C.  Weisf(^opf.  New  York  City. 

{Booths  Abroad  carried  a  review  of 
the  French  version  of  this  novel  in  its 
Volume  14,  (1940)  at  Page  166). 

Unclassified 

^  Walter  Dexel.  Deutsches  Hand- 
werl{sgut.  Berlin.  Propylaenverlag. 
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1939.  512  pages.  40  marks.  —  Perhaps 
only  the  German  who  grew  up  in  a  rich 
city  steeped  with  artisan  traditions  and 
who  saw  in  use  every  day  old  pewter  and 
silver  and  copper,  can  fully  appreciate 
the  appeal  of  such  works;  people  who 
have  seen  these  things  in  Museums  or  in 
Curio  Shops  for  bored  collectors  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  right  attitude;  they  too 
know,  perhaps,  that  art  can  be  real  and 
all  around  us;  but  they  do  not  go  about 
it  properly  when  surrounding  themselves 
with  Renaissance  pieces  in  which  the 
bed-bugs  of  King  Alonzo  wandered 
about;  the  essence  of  art  is  creativeness, 
and  while  we  hate  to  see  beautiful  ob¬ 
jects  duplicated  or  reproduced,  we  always 
like  to  see  craftsmen  try  their  gifts  in 
making  similar  fine  things.  In  this  spirit, 
Dcxel  has  written  his  books,  collected  his 
pictures  and  now  crowns  his  previous 
achievements  with  a  standard  work  that 
will  soon  he  found  in  many  libraries.  He 
limits  the  work  to  glassw'are,  pottery,  and 
metal  objects  for  daily  use,  such  as 
candle-sticks,  coffee-cans,  sp<x)ns,  salt 
cellars,  mugs,  plates,  and  the  like.  While 
the  folklorist  too  will,  no  doubt,  get  en¬ 
joyment  out  of  looking  at  them,  the  book 
is  not  intended  for  him,  even  though  a 
fine  introduction  traces  the  main  lines  of 
development  through  the  centuries.  The 
weird  and  fantastic  shapes,  the  crude  at¬ 
tempts  at  decoration,  the  village  artisan’s 
competing  desires,  find  little  place  in  this 
choice  selection  from  private  and  public 
collections;  the  principle  of  elimination 
was  normative;  the  tone  of  “das  nicht 
veraltet”  still  rings  loud;  for  Handwerkj- 
gut  is  only  good  workmanship,  beautiful 
and  genuine  craftsmanship.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  arrangement  is  historical  as  well 
as  according  to  materials,  while  for  the 
regional  aspect  the  usual  registers  are 
added.  The  19th  century  is  in  part  in¬ 
cluded,  but  modern  Kunstgewerbe  is,  of 
course,  missing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Dexel  or  other  experts  will  some  day 
add  a  volume  or  two  on  the  latter  phase. 
—  Heinrich  Meyer.  The  Rice  Institute. 

**  Rodolfo  Usigli.  Itinerario  del  autor 
dramdtico.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Es- 


pana  en  Mexico.  1940.  172  pages. — 
These  studies  attempt  to  define  dramatic 
“estilo”  and  then  to  study  each  variety 
individually  and  in  its  relations  with 
others.  The  author  avows  himself  only 
partially  satisfied  in  his  first  aim.  The 
formal  definition  runs  as  follows: 
“Forma  singular  de  expresion  en  las  artes 
que  solo  existe  cuando  caracteriza  univer- 
salmente  el  espiritu  de  una  epoca,  su  acti- 
tud  ante  laviday  su  realidad , con  sujecion 
a  un  con  junto  de  reglas  tecnicas,  esteti- 
cas  y  de  conducta.”  Sr.  Usigli  returns 
frequently  to  the  subject,  trying  to  clarify 
and  amplify  his  idea,  for  he  finds  that 
none  of  the  definitions  offered  by  the¬ 
orists  is  adequate.  He  marks  two  source- 
styles,  the  classic  and  the  romantic,  while 
realism  seems  on  the  way  to  become  a 
third.  The  first,  essentially  objective,  imi¬ 
tates  life  within  a  unified  group  of  pat¬ 
terns:  the  second,  subjective,  seeks  to  in¬ 
terpret  separate  phenomena,  often  re¬ 
lying  on  a  system  of  contrasts:  the  third 
creates  social  types  and  discusses  prob¬ 
lems,  but  its  individual  adherents  ignore 
the  fundamentally  changing  essence  of 
reality.  Hence  the  rise  of  naturalism, 
with  its  “slices  of  life.”  In  all  theatrical 
styles,  realism  has  played  a  part  and  only 
when  its  various  components  are  found 
together  does  it  become  a  distinct  estilo 
of  the  future.  Sr.  Usigli  finds  that  the 
theatre  of  the  United  States  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  leader  here.  Other  estilos,  neo- 
classicism,  naturalism,  symbolism,  etc, 
are  derivatives  or  partial  revolts  from  the 
three  sources.  He  is  keenly  interested  in 
the  poetic  drama,  whether  the  form  is 
verse  or  prose.  He  thinks  it  may  redeem 
at  once  the  theatre  and  mankind.  Of 
special  interest  to  the  general  reader  are 
the  chapters  treating  of  the  inter-rela¬ 
tions  and  mutual  influence  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  sub-estilos.  The  text  shows  a 
wide  acqaintance  with  dramatic  produc¬ 
tion  in  both  Europe  and  America.  — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  extraor¬ 
dinarily  brave  and  stimulating  maga¬ 
zine  Esprit  has  been  suppressed  by  the 
Vichy  government. 


Books  in  French 


( For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  "Head-Liners") 


*  Paul  Guillaume.  La  Psychologie  ani- 
male.  Paris.  Colin.  1940.  212  pages. 
15  francs.  —  The  author  begins  with  a 
brief  history  of  the  application  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  method  to  the  study  of  ani¬ 
mal  psychology  and  calls  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  advantages  of  animal  ex¬ 
perimentation  for  the  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  behavior.  There  is  a  brief  but 
inclusive  discussion  of  methods  and  a 
series  of  examples  showing  the  utility 
of  the  procedures  described  for  inves¬ 
tigation  in  the  fields  of  sensation,  per¬ 
ception,  memory,  intelligence,  and  the 
effects  of  external  and  internal  condi¬ 
tions  on  behavior.  The  recent  developn 
ments  with  respect  to  instinct  and  innate 
behavior  are  considered.  In  the  final 
chapters  an  atempt  is  made  to  determine 
why  the  development  of  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  functions  of  even  the  highest  animals 
has  stopped  short  of  the  human  level, 
and  in  what  consists  the  superiority  of 
our  species.  —  A.  O.  Weese.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

^  Georges  Barbarin.  Le  Rhgne  de  la 
Bete  (L’Autorite  contre  I’lndividu). 
Bray-en-Val  (Loiret).  “La  Sourcerie.” 
1939.  159  pages.  15  francs.  —  The  re¬ 
viewer  has  read  a  number  of  Georges 
Barbarin’s  recent  books  with  profit,  and 
has  reviewed  at  least  two  of  them  {Le 
Livre  de  la  Mart  Douce,  Editions  Adyar; 
L’lnvisible  et  moi,  J.  Oliven)  in  this  pub¬ 
lication.  The  honesty  and  courage  with 
which  this  one-time  literary  entertainer 
left  the  business  of  amusement  purvey¬ 
ing  and  accepted  the  thinly  rewarded 
task  of  helping  men  spiritually,  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  all  praise.  The  present  little  vol¬ 
ume,  a  plea  for  what  Barbarin  calls 
“spiritual  anarchism,”  is  a  little  too  sen¬ 
tentious  and  vaticinatory  to  be  entirely 
convincing  or  even  readily  intelligible. 


The  later  Barbarin  is  an  aggressive  in¬ 
dividualist,  and  union,  to  him,  can  never 
be  anything  but  weakness.  Many  of  his 
spirited  dicta  arc  thoroughly  go(^.  One 
of  the  most  vigorous  is  the  phrase:  “ ... 
‘patriotic’  mothers,  those  white-haired 
monsters.”  Interesting  arc  his  proposal 
that  France  disarm  unilaterally,  and  hb 
cheerful  acceptance  of  the  prospect  that 
France  will  become  a  second-rate  power, 
or  even  —  one  of  Great  Britain’s  “dom¬ 
inions”?  France  has  become  a  vassal 
state,  but  her  suzerain  is  not  Great 
Britain.  —  R.  T.  H. 

^  Madeleine  Danielou.  U'Fducation 
selon  V esprit.  Paris.  Plon.  1939,  215 
pages.  18  francs. — The  work  of  a  teacher 
of  wide  experience,  who,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  started  in  France  a  whole 
feminine  organization  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  independent  of  State  support  or 
supervision,  and  inspired  by  Catholic 
principles.  This  organization  at  present 
includes  five  high  schools  for  girls,  and 
a  training  college  for  those  who  will  be 
selected  for  teaching  purposes,  —  about 
1700  students  altogether.  —  In  1931,  the 
distinguished  educationist  carried  her 
work  into  the  elementary  field,  founding 
two  centers,  now  500  girls  strong,  in  two 
Parisian  suburbs.  —  All  these  organiza¬ 
tions  have  thriven.  One  of  the  secondary 
schools  has  even  reached  more  than 
local  fame.  Such  success  is  due  to  firm, 
though  not  over  rigid  discipline,  to  wide 
theoretical  knowledge  and  highly  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  to  sound  and  well- 
thought-out  views  of  which  the  reader 
will  find  a  clear  survey  in  this  book. 
Every  person  interested  in  education, 
whether  endorsing  or  not  the  Catholic 
viewpoint  on  which  the  work  rests,  will 
meet,  in  the  course  of  these  pages,  with 
much  information  and  advice  worth 
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pondering  and  applying.  —  Lucien 
Wolff.  University  of  Rennes. 

*  Paul  Peladeau.  On  disait  en  France. 

Montreal.  Editions  Vari6t6s.  1941. 
240  pages.  —  Another  in  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  list  of  books  purporting  to  assign 
responsibility  for  the  French  dSb&cle. 
The  author,  a  Canadian  journalist,  re¬ 
cords  his  impressions  and  conversations 
with  the  Rightist  political  writers  and 
leaders  during  the  “phony  war”  stage 
and  the  period  culminating  in  the  Ar¬ 
mistice.  Except  for  two  chapters,  Ce  que 
disaient  certaines  personnalitds,  and  Les 
tcrivains  pendant  la  guerre,  the  book 
holds  no  extraordinary  interest.  Even  in 
these  chapters  the  reader,  already  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  magic  formulas  of  Tradi¬ 
tionalism,  will  learn  nothing  new  from 
the  writer’s  reported  conversations  with 
si  ch  notables  as  Charles  Maurras  (re- 
irrred  to  as  the  “maitre”!),  Henry  Bor¬ 
deaux,  Jacques  de  Lacretelle,  Rene  Ben¬ 
jamin,  Andr6  Chaumeix,  Franc^ois  Mau- 
riac,  Daniel-Rops,  and  others. 

The  failure  of  France  to  fulfill  its  obli¬ 
gation  to  destiny,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
of  these  writers,  must  be  attributed  to 
inefficient  Democracy,  irreligion,  lack 
of  leadership,  and  abandoning  of  those 
traditions  which  had  made  France  great. 
As  the  reviewer  read  their  abstract  com¬ 
ments,  anti-scientific  and  anti-modern 
jeremiads,  he  could  not  but  speculate  on 
the  insignificant  future  of  France  in  the 
hands  of  such  theorists.  If  France  fell 
from  lack  of  equipment,  how  can  it  be 
reconstructed,  in  a  world  of  mechanical 
techniques,  by  abandoning  the  tools  of 
modern  civilization?  These  Academi¬ 
cians  (many  now  advisers  to  Vichy), 
generous  in  accusing  others,  must  assume 
their  full  share  of  guilt  for  the  plight  of 
France.  Their  hostile  attitude  to  the  Re¬ 
public  in  its  hour  of  need  stands  revealed 
in  this  book  and  herein  lies  its  principal 
interest.  —  Boyd  G.  Carter.  Coe  College. 

**  Jos6  Germain.  Hiros  d’un  Jour.  In 
the  series  L’dme  hdrdique  de  la 
France.  Paris.  Spes.  1939.  188  pages.  12 
francs.  —  Glorifying  the  obscure  hero, 


the  “hero  for  a  day,”  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century,  this  booklet  is  written  in  a 
semi-heroic  style,  and  has  the  glamor¬ 
ous  atmosphere  of  an  antique  shop  or 
quaint  hobby  museum.  The  fruit  of  ap¬ 
parently  considerable  research  among 
the  dusty  old  archives  of  historical  docu¬ 
ments,  it  nevertheless,  is  pleasant  and  re¬ 
freshing  reading.  There  are  sixteen  chap¬ 
ters,  each  a  story  in  itself,  recalling  the 
flavorous  old  French  tradition,  and  help¬ 
ing  us  forget  for  a  moment  these  ghast¬ 
ly  days  when  all  heroes  are  dead  heroes. 
Of  the  “heroes”  of  these  sketches  not  all 
were  soldiers;  they  came  from  various 
walks  of  life,  and  one  was  a  young 
woman  Jeanne  Hachette  (siege  of  Nan¬ 
cy;  1472).  —  Tatiana  Boldyreff.  Batde 
Creek,  Michigan. 

^  Rcn6  Grousset.  L’BpopSe  des  Croi- 
sades.  Paris.  Plon.  1939.  385  pages. 
36  francs.  —  The  history  of  Frankish 
dominion  in  Palestine  and  Syria  from 
1095  to  their  capture  by  the  Mamelukes. 
In  exquisite  French  that  reminds  one  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  author  pre¬ 
sents  the  central  personages  of  the  cru¬ 
sades  and  the  Holy  Land  as  key  figures 
for  the  interpretation  of  events.  Al¬ 
though  the  narrative  is  non-technical 
and  almost  without  documentation,  it 
leaves  an  impression  of  scholarly  thor¬ 
oughness;  and  in  addition  the  author 
makes  effective  dramatic  use  of  the  ro¬ 
mance,  glamour,  pathos,  and  tragedy  of 
the  period. — R.  Tyson  Wyc\off.  Spring- 
field,  Missouri. 

^  Rene  Bouvier.  Quevedo.  Paris. 

Champion.  371  pages.  110  francs. — 
A  combination  biography,  criticism,  and 
anthology.  Quevedo’s  life  among  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  Spanish  courts  of  Madrid 
and  Naples  arc  sufficient  explanation  for 
his  works  of  satire  against  practically 
every  human  characteristic.  This  biog¬ 
raphy  is  essentially  the  story  of  a  man 
who  took  an  active  daily  part  in  these  in¬ 
trigues  and  then,  sickened,  would  retire  to 
his  room  and  Hay  them  and  his  associates 
in  the  Suenos  and  the  Hora  de  todos. 
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The  volume  is  completed  with  selec¬ 
tions,  in  French  translation,  from  Que- 
vedo’s  works  in  prose  and  in  verse.  — 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Andre  Cresson.  Pascal.  Philosophes, 
Collection  dirigee  par  £mile  Brehier, 
Professeur  de  la  ^rbonne.  Paris.  Felix 
Alcan.  1939.  125  pages.  12  francs. — 
Pascal’s  biography,  works,  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  After  a  sympathetic  review  of 
Pascal’s  life,  M.  Cresson  presents  an  ex¬ 
pose  of  his  philosophy  and  shows  that, 
although  Pascal  developed  no  system,  he 
was  a  philosopher  in  the  Renanian  sense, 
an  “esprit  saintement  curieux  de  toute 
chose’’  and  a  thinker  “quel  que  soit  I’ob- 
Jet  de  sa  pensee.”  There  follows  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  various  editions  and  of  the 
manuscript  of  Les  Pensees.  The  author 
closes  with  a  series  of  extracts  (chiefly 
from  Les  Pensees)  chosen  skilfully  to 
portray  the  important  phases  of  Pascal’s 
thought.  This  book  is  a  vade  mecum  for 
the  uninitiated  student  of  Pascal.  —  R. 
Tyson  Wyc/{off.  Springfield,  Missouri. 

^  Francisca  De  Graaff.  Serge  Esenine. 

Sa  Vie  et  Son  Oeuvre.  Leiden.  E.  J. 
Brill.  1933.  198  pages.  —  Serge  Esenine 
is  perhaps  best  known  in  America  as  the 
one  legitimate  spouse  of  Isadora  Dun¬ 
can  —  (later  he  married  Tolstoi’s  grand¬ 
daughter)  —  but  his  ambition  was  to 
be  the  supreme  poet  of  Russia  and  he  oc¬ 
cupied  a  high  place  on  Parnassus  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  Dr.  De 
Graaff  studies  him  as  one  “incarnant 
dans  sa  personnalite  tragique  toutes  les 
contradictions  de  la  periode  de  la  revo¬ 
lution  d’oetobre.’’  His  life  is  presented 
first,  then  his  work  and  evolution  are 
examined  in  detail,  with  translations  of 
the  poems  quoted.  He  travelled  widely 
in  Russia  and  abroad,  but  his  inspiration 
sprang  always  from  his  village.  He  saw 
it,  as  he  saw  the  revolution,  through  a 
mystic’s  eyes:  rustic  landscape  and  folk¬ 
lore,  rather  than  the  actual  toil  of  the 
peasants  or  economic  principles,  fasci¬ 
nated  him.  At  last  he  perceived  the  abyss 
between  his  vision  and  reality:  vitaque 
cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  sub  umbras. 


A  note  of  despair  rings  out  even  in  his 
juvenile  poems.  “J’ai  devine  et  j’ai  com- 
pris  la  tromperie  de  la  vie,  —  je  ne  mur- 
mure  pas  contre  mon  sort  miserable,  — 
mon  ame  ne  souffre  pas  de  I’angoissc 
et  des  blessures.  —  Personne  ne  peut 
venir  en  aide  ni  aux  souffrances  ni  au 
chagrin.’’  Always  egocentric,  his  ambi¬ 
tion  was  to  be  a  seer  and  a  prophet.  He 
began  by  singing  of  his  village  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  charm  the  intellectuals  for  he  saw 
it  as  they,  but  with  a  clearer  insight.  In¬ 
fluence  of  other  poets,  especially  of 
Pushkin,  is  constantly  noted,  yet  Esc- 
rine’s  fundamental  originality  was 
never  obscured.  At  first  he  welcomed  the 
revolution,  believing  it  would  bring  a 
paradise  to  the  villagers;  later,  doubts 
began  to  arise  and  his  mysticism  always 
jarred  the  Bolsheviks.  For  a  time  he  was 
a  leader  of  the  imagist  movement  whose 
essential  principles  he  had  illustrated  by 
his  work  before  the  foundation  of  the 
school.  He  saw  in  it  means  to  escape 
from  a  harsh  reality  and  especially  to  as¬ 
sert  his  own  personality.  As  he  became 
conscious  of  the  artificiality  of  imagist 
practice,  he  returned  to  a  simple  style, 
shorn  of  images.  Occasional  happy  traces 
persist:  one  of  his  last  poems  has  the 
lines:  “Comme  I’arbre  laisse  tomber  si- 
lencieusement  ses  feuilles  —  ainsi  je  lais¬ 
se  tomber  des  paroles  tristes.” 

This  careful  survey  of  a  pure  poet  in 
time  of  upheaval  deserves  attention  from 
our  critics,  both  by  the  interest  of  its  sub¬ 
ject  and  as  offering  light  on  what,  to 
Western  eyes,  still  remains  an  enigma: 
the  Russian  soul.  For  Serge  Esenine,  the 
peasant  poet,  crossed  many  strata  of 
society  and  gleaned  from  all.  He  is  in¬ 
structive  even  when  he  fails  to  compre¬ 
hend,  and  his  terribly  human  tragedy 
aw'akes  universal  echoes.  —  Benj.  M. 
W oodbridge.  Reed  College. 

^  Paul  de  Sainte-Colombe.  La  Vie  ar- 
dente  d’AndrS  Maginot.  Montreal. 
V'^aliquette.  1941. 157  pages.  $1.  —  In  his 
preface,  Sainte-Colombe  tells  us  that  this 
romanticized  biography  was  originally 
intended  for  the  films  but  that  the  fall 
of  the  Maginot  line  decided  the  studio 
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to  whom  he  had  sent  the  scenario  against 
producing  it.  As  a  result,  the  author  has 
released  it  in  what  he  calls  the  new 
literary  form  of  “film  sans  ecran.”  In 
thirty-four  scenes  the  central  events  of 
the  hero’s  life  are  presented.  We  see  Ma- 
ginot  as  a  native  of  Lorraine  whose 
energy,  after  he  has  been  severely 
wounded  at  Verdun,  was  dedicated  to 
the  devising  of  fortifications  so  strong 
that  France  would  never  have  to  suffer 
another  Teutonic  invasion.  As  Minister 
of  War,  he  was  able  to  start  his  project, 
but  he  died  in  1932  before  having  com¬ 
pleted  the  line  from  Switzerland  to  the 
sea.  Sainte-Colombe  feels  that  if  Magi- 
not  had  lived,  the  story  of  the  German 
invasion  would  have  been  different. 
Others  have  said  that  it  was  this  de¬ 
fensive  mentality  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  France.  Who  knows?  Certain¬ 
ly  Maginot’s  dream  of  a  France  free 
from  invasion  was  a  noble  one. 

Unfortunately,  the  form  of  the  book 
is  not  equal  to  the  content.  The  individ¬ 
ual  scenes  are  so  short  that  the  reader 
becomes  aeqainted  with  no  one,  not  even 
Andre  Maginot.  We  have  here  the  work¬ 
ing  notes  of  an  author  rather  than  a  real 
biography.  Actually,  the  attached  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  notebooks  Maginot  kept 
while  on  duty  in  the  front  line  give  the 
reader  a  greater  sense  of  life  than  do  the 
scenes  written  by  Sainte-Colombe. — Ver¬ 
non  Hall  Jr.  Dartmouth  College. 

Raissa  Maritain.  Les  Grandes  Ami¬ 
ties.  New  York.  Editions  de  la  Mai- 
son  Franqaise.  1941.  289  pages.  —  Al¬ 
though  this  book  is  written  by  a  refugee 
from  Hitler  and  Vichy,  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  the  tragedy  that  has  befallen 
France  except  some  scattered  sentimental 
and  nostalgic  sentences.  But  after  all, 
how  deep  can  the  wound  be  for  one  who 
finds  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  “n’est 
pas  de  ce  monde,”  and  it  is  in  that  King¬ 
dom,  rather  than  in  France,  that  she  has 
been  dwelling  for  nearly  forty  years.  He 
who  gazes  upon  the  Earth  from  the  bal¬ 
cony  of  Heaven  must  find  our  planet  so 
tiny  and  its  woes  so  trifling! 

Madame  Raissa  Maritain  was  born  in 


Rostov -on-the-Don  in  a  family  whose 
members  with  few  exceptions  were  kind¬ 
ly,  devout  Jews.  Because  of  the  jKigroms 
her  parents  emigrated  and  established 
themselves  in  Paris,  when  the  girl  was 
about  ten  or  eleven  years  old.  She  learned 
very  fast  and  presently  became  the  lead¬ 
er  of  her  classes.  From  the  elementary 
school  to  the  lycee,  from  the  lycee  to  the 
Sorbonne  —  a  brilliant  student  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  science,  who  so  often  later 
insulted  both  and  those  who  taught 
them,  since  they  could  not,  would  not, 
in  all  honesty,  offer  the  complete,  the 
final  and  inalterable  Truth  with  a  “ma¬ 
juscule.”  A  change  of  mind,  a  new  inter¬ 
pretation,  a  tentative  solution  —  all 
caused  consternation  in  her  heart  and 
mind,  proving,  of  course,  that  science 
and  philosophy  were  without  merit  and 
false  —  particularly  as  compared,  say,  to 
the  mumblings  of  a  village  saint. 

So  Raissa  w'as  unhappy  and  sought  the 
Truth,  and  as  it  often  happens,  found 
Love.  Love  in  the  shape  of  Jacques  Mari¬ 
tain,  scion  of  an  ancient  and  famous 
French  family,  an  cxce!!'*nt  student  him¬ 
self,  but  also  suffering  from  the  malaise 
of  uncertainty.  Hand  in  hand,  they  wan¬ 
dered  through  the  streets  of  Paris — Paris, 
the  civilized,  the  skeptical,  the  tolerant, 
the  benign,  Paris  of  Voltaire  and  Mon¬ 
taigne- -rejecting  its  fresh  air,  for  already 
the  smell  of  incense  was  wafting  toward 
their  nostrils.  Maritain  introduced  her 
to  many  friends,  all  famous  or  about  to 
become  famous,  and  the  present  book 
might  have  a  more  becoming  title,  “L’A- 
mitie  des  Grands,”  for  despite  the  humil¬ 
ity  of  the  Maritain  pair,  somehow,  they 
never  seem  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
one  humble  being. 

They  sought  God  —  not  in  their  own 
experiences,  not  by  deeds  of  mercy,  not 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  architectural 
perfection  of  the  universe,  but  in  books 
and  from  the  mouths  of  teachers  and 
men  of  letters.  All  were  rejected,  even 
including  Henri  Bergson,  for  he  was 
still  on  the  steps  of  the  Church,  and  as 
it  happened  only  opened  the  door,  or 
was  about  to  open  it,  many  years  later. 
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when  the  laws  of  Vichy  made  him  reg¬ 
ister  as  a  Jew. 

It  was  finally  Leon  Bloy,  “homme  de 
miscre,”  forever  moaning,  who  led  the 
Maritains  to  the  baptismal  font.  And 
Raissa,  delivered  from  the  burdens  of 
Judaism  and  Logic,  tells  us  of  her  con¬ 
version  and  her  beatitude  with  the  nai¬ 
vete  (un  peu  lourde)  of  a  village  priest. 
Only  the  early  parts  of  her  book  which 
deal  with  her  childhood  in  Russia  touch 
us,  the  rest  being  but  a  record  for  the 
parish  repository. — Paul  Eldridge.  New 
York  City. 

^  La  Duchesse  d’Uzes.  Souvenirs.  Pu¬ 
blics  par  son  petit-fils  Ic  Comte  de 
Cosse-Brissac.  Paris.  Plon.  1939.  203 
pages.  20  francs.  —  When  in  1933  the 
duchesse  d’Uzes  left  this  world,  France, 
and  Europe  for  that  matter,  lost  a  most 
picturesque  and  colorful  personality. 
Madame  d’Uzes  was  born  in  1844;  her 
life  therefore  spanned  the  immense  dis¬ 
tance  from  Philippc-£galit6  to  Hitler. 
By  birth  and  marriage  she  belonged  to 
the  bluest  blood,  and  she  kept  to  the  end 
a  loyal  and  sincere  attachment  to  the 
monarchical  principle.  Yet  there  was  in 
her  a  straightforward  honesty  and  an 
instinctive  democracy  together  with  a 
regal  independence  of  spirit  that  made 
her  sympathetic  with  people  of  all 
classes  and  of  all  shades  of  opinion;  in 
defiance  of  all  her  circle,  for  instance, 
she  kept  up  an  enduring  friendship  with 
the  famous  so-called  communist  Louise 
Michel. 

She  tasted  deeply  of  sorrow,  losing  a 
sympathetic  husband  very  early,  then  a 
beloved  son;  she  lived  through  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  Bazar  de  la  Charite  and  the 
World  War,  when,  already  an  old 
woman,  she  went  to  work,  never  sparing 
herself.  She  had  great  wealth  and  im¬ 
mense  vitality.  She  will  probably  be  re¬ 
membered  best  for  her  devotion  to  the 
chasse  k  courre.  She  did  some  writing, 
and  in  sculpture  she  produced  some 
works  above  the  average.  Her  life  was 
filled  to  the  brim  and  to  her  last  day  she 
retained  an  unquenchable  zest  for  it. 

These  “Souvenirs”  give  a  vivid  in¬ 
sight  into  her  life  and  her  large  circle  of 


almost  always  interesting  and  distin¬ 
guished  friends.  —  Jeanne  d’Ucel.  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma. 

^  Joseph  Deutsch.  A  propos  de  Thi- 
rise  Neumann.  Paris.  Lethielleux. 
1937.  8  francs.  —  This  brochure  repre¬ 
sents  one  side  of  the  debate  within  the 
Catholic  fold  concerning  Theresa  Neu¬ 
mann,  stigmatist  and  visionary  of  Kon- 
nersreuth.  A  competent  Catholic  physi¬ 
cian,  respectfully  taking  issue  with  a 
bishop  and  with  less  rigorously  scien¬ 
tific  medical  colleagues,  demands  objec¬ 
tively  controlled  examinations,  checks 
and  proofs  of  prolonged  fasts  and  other 
“miraculous”  manifestations  which  The¬ 
resa,  her  family,  and  her  many  ardent 
champions  claim  she  has  experienced. 
The  learned  doctor  places  himself  on 
orthodox  ground  by  citing  papal  au¬ 
thority  to  oppose  what  he  considers  the 
unjustified  spread  of  a  legend.  He  is  es¬ 
pecially  severe  with  the  Neumanns,  who 
refuse  to  submit  all  the  strange  phenom¬ 
ena  at  Konnersreuth  to  critical  scientific 
observation.  —  W.  A.  W. 

^  Henri  Gaubert.  Les  Grandes  Con¬ 
versions.  Paris.  Editions  Spes.  1938. 
255  pages.  —  The  conversions  of  Sl 
Paul,  St.  Augustine,  Ignatius  de  Loyola, 
Henri  IV,  Blaise  Pascal,  M.  de  Turenne, 
Abbe  de  Ranee,  Mile,  de  La  Vallicrc, 
and  Ratisbonne.  The  author  describes 
the  exterior  side  of  the  religious  transfor¬ 
mation  in  the  subject  studied  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  inner  evolution  which 
produced  the  spiritual  reformation.  Es¬ 
pecially  fine  is  M.  Gaubert’s  able  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Catholic  religious  experience 
of  Henri  IV,  Pascal,  and  de  Turenne. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  are  diagrams 
which  represent  graphically  the  psycho¬ 
logical  stages  of  each  conversion.  —  R. 
Tyson  Wyc\o§.  Springfield,  Missouri. 

^  Chanoine  A.  Harbour.  Le  Manage. 

Montreal.  Bernard  Valiquette.  1940. 
199  pages. — A  compilation  of  Lenten 
sermons,  in  support  of  the  Catholic  idea 
of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  except 
by  Church  intervention,  and  expressing 
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severe  disapproval  of  the  teaching  of  eu¬ 
genics  and  the  practice  of  birth  control, 
as  unorthodox  and  at  variance  with  the 
Catholic  conception  of  marriage  as  pri¬ 
marily  a  sacrament  and  neither  an  exper¬ 
iment  in  breeding  a  better  race  nor  an 
amusing  adventure.  The  author  objects 
vigorously  to  mixed  marriages.  He  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  principal  evils  of  modern  mar¬ 
riage  and  classifies  them  as:  pride,  li¬ 
cense  in  morals,  loss  of  faith,  excessive 
love  of  pleasure,  association  with  worth¬ 
less  company,  lack  of  definite  purpose.  A 
little  given  to  phrase-making,  his  ser¬ 
mons  are  nevertheless  a  wholesome  in¬ 
fluence  in  our  time  of  declining  morals. 
—  Tatiana  Boldyref.  Battle  Creek,  Mi¬ 
chigan. 

^  Armand  Le  Corbeiller.  Les  Diabo- 
liques  de  Barbey  d* Aur evilly.  Paris. 
Malfere.  1939.  171  pages.  —  One  of  the 
long  series  of  Grands  ivenements  Litt6- 
raires,  critical  studies  of  outstanding  lit¬ 
erary  achievements.  The  series  of  six 
short  stories  which  almost  brought  Bar- 
bey  into  court  to  face  a  charge  of  “out¬ 
rage  a  la  morale  publique”  are  exam¬ 
ined,  not  as  his  best  work,  but  as  char¬ 
acteristic.  The  author  stresses  at  several 
points  the  fact  that  the  women  who  are 
the  heroines  of  these  stories  would  be 
recognized  now  as  sufferers  from  hys¬ 
teria  or  neurosis.  He  defends  Barbey 
from  accusations  of  anti-Catholicism  by 
pointing  out  that  though  he  realized  the 
existence  of  abnormalities  as  yet  un¬ 
named,  it  was  precisely  his  profoundly 
Catholic  feeling  which  impelled  him  to 
call  them  “diaboliques”  —  possessed  of 
the  devil,  in  whom  he  believed  implicit¬ 
ly*  —  Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Albert  Feuillerat.  Baudelaire  et  la 
belle  aux  cheveux  d’or.  New  Haven. 
Yale  University  Press.  1941.  98  pages. 
$2.00.  —  With  the  exception  of  Jeanne 
Duval,  no  woman  influenced  Baudelaire 
more  than  Marie  Daubrun,  yet  her  in¬ 
fluence  up  to  now  has  been  negligently 
noticed.  In  this  beautifully  printed  and 
exquisitely  bound  volume.  Professor 


Feuillerat  has  made  a  close  and  scholarly 
study  of  the  relationship  of  the  poet  and 
the  lovely  blond  actress.  Based  largely 
upon  Baudelaire’s  own  poems  and  let¬ 
ters,  and  the  poems  of  Theodore  de  Ban- 
ville,  to  whom  Marie  was  also  mistress, 
the  account  reveals  that,  although  the  ac¬ 
tress  was  at  first  averse  to  the  poet’s  some¬ 
what  indelicate  w(X)ing  ( Baudelaire  was 
at  that  time  still  living  with  Jeanne  Du¬ 
val  and  his  manner  in  such  matters  was 
not  subtle),  she  had  certainly  agreed  to 
console  her  poet  before  July  21,  1854. 
She  was  then  both  “inspiratrice”  and 
“consolatrice.”  Owing  however  to  Ma¬ 
rie’s  conduct  of  her  dramatic  career  and 
her  eventual  return  to  Banville,  she  fell 
in  the  poet’s  estimation  to  a  mere  “mor- 
telle  madone,’’  in  brief,  became  the  “re¬ 
ceptacle  de  tous  les  vices.’’ 

In  the  editions  of  the  Fleurs  du  mol 
prepared  by  Baudelaire  himself  there  are 
nine  p)oems  which  apparently  form  a 
group  between  the  poems  addressed  to 
Mme.  Sabatier  and  those  poems  inspired 
by  other  women.  These,  Professor  Feuil¬ 
lerat  thinks,  must  all  have  been  inspired 
by  one  woman  and  no  other  than  Marie, 
“la  belle  aux  cheveux  d’or.’’  Concerning 
the  first  three  there  can  be  no  doubt: 
LTrriparable,  first  published  in  the  Re¬ 
vue  des  deux  mondes  as  Im  Belle  aux 
cheveux  d’or;  Chant  d’automne,  which 
in  the  Revue  contemporaine  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  “M.  D.,’’  obviously  Marie’s  ini¬ 
tials;  and  A  une  Madone.  In  the  second 
of  these  poems  the  poet  declares:  “j^aime 
de  vos  longs  yeux  la  lumiere  verdatre.” 
In  Le  Poison  her  eyes  are  again  “verts,” 
but  in  del  brouillS  the  poet  demands, 
“Ton  oeil  mystcrieux  —  est-il  bleu,  gris 
ou  vert.^”  In  A  une  Madone,  her  body  is 
“blanc  et  rose;”  in  Causerie,  she  is  “un 
beau  ciel  d’automne  clair  et  rose!”  Ban- 
ville’s  epithets  for  Marie’s  hair  and  eyes 
are  so  similar  to  Baudelaire  s  that  largely 
upon  the  basis  of  Banville  s  poems  the 
author  is  able  to  identify  allusions  to 
Marie  also  in  Le  Chat,  Le  Beau  navire, 
and  L’Invitation  au  voyage. 

Professor  Fcuillerat’s  patchwork  of 
details  is  prettily  worked  out,  and  inter¬ 
est  in  the  romance  is  heightened  by  the 
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charming  pictures  of  Marie  both  in  and 
out  of  costume.  Even  if  she  became  a 
“lost  illusion,”  it  must  be  conceded  that 
she  remained  a  lovely  one! 

The  style  of  the  volume  is  clear  but 
undistinguished.  —  Jewel  Wurtzbaugh. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Antoine-Joseph  Jobin.  Visages  litte- 
raires  du  Canada  fran^ais.  Montreal. 
Editions  du  Zodiaque.  1941.  270  pages. 
—  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  latest 
general  study  of  French-Canadian  liter¬ 
ature  is  the  work  of  a  Franco-American 
author.  Less  academic  than  the  admir¬ 
able  studies  by  Jane  Mason  Turnbull  and 
Jan  Forbes  Fraser,  M.  Jobin’s  Visages  lit- 
teraires  furnishes  an  excellent  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  regionalist  writings  of  post- 
Confederation  Quebec.  After  a  rapid 
general  survey  which  will  provide  no 
surprises  for  the  initiated,  M.  Jobin  an¬ 
alyzes  with  competent  impartiality  the 
respective  influences  of  church,  family, 
land,  ancestry,  and  nationalism  in  the 
formation  of  a  literature  which  is  be¬ 
coming  a  more  and  more  vital  element 
in  North  American  civilization. 

Although  published  only  last  autumn, 
the  actual  composition  of  M.  Jobin’s 
book  antedates  both  Mr.  Fraser  and 
Miss  Turnbull.  While  the  materials  are 
not  dissimilar,  the  particular  value  of 
Visages  litteraires  is  in  terms  of  the  large 
numbers  of  potential  Franco-American 
readers  who  are  still  woefully  ignorant 
of  their  Canadian  literary  heritage. 

M.  Jobin  recognizes  the  limitations  of 
the  authors  who  pass  in  review  through 
his  pages,  but  he  establishes  convincing¬ 
ly  their  success  in  interpreting  the  na¬ 
tional  consciousness  of  their  race.  He 
sees,  moreover,  that  the  Canadian  poet  is 
first  and  foremost  a  painter  who  stresses 
line,  color,  and  form,  and  for  whom  the 
intense  lyricism  of  the  French  romantics 
remains  only  an  accessory.  It  is  on  the 
basis  of  this  and  other  literary  judgments 
that  Visages  litteraires  will  commend  it¬ 
self  to  the  widening  circle  of  franco- 
philes  interested  in  Canadian  culture.  — 
Edward  B.  Ham.  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan. 


^  E.  Noulet.  V oeuvre  poetique  de  Sti- 
phane  Mallarme.  Paris.  Droz.  1940. 
564  pages.  —  Mme  Noulet,  to  whom  wc 
owe  a  Leon  Dierx,  and  several  essays 
constituting  a  Paul  Valery,  has  added  to 
her  corpus  her  chef-d’oeuvre,  a  Mallar¬ 
me.  In  addition  to  the  intellectual  biog¬ 
raphy,  which  fortunately  is  not  cluttcrd 
with  anecdotes,  there  are  commentaries 
on  a  large  number  of  poems,  with  discus¬ 
sions  of  variants,  and  in  the  appendix 
several  texts  which  have  been  lately  dis¬ 
covered  or  at  any  rate  have  never  been 
published,  a  bibliography  of  the  poet’s 
works,  and  finally  an  index  of  Mallar- 
me’s  poetic  vocabulary.  Kurt  Wais 
has  given  in  his  Mallarme  a  completer 
bibliography  of  the  translations,  but 
Mme  Noulet’s  book  remains,  with  Al¬ 
bert  Thibaudet’s,  the  only  critical  essay 
in  which  the  information  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  comprehension  of  the  poems, 
but  even  aids  in  understanding  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  her  analytical  skill,  her 
subtlety,  the  keenness  of  her  intelligence, 
enable  Mme  Noulet  to  penetrate  at  times 
even  more  deeply  than  Thibaudet  him¬ 
self,  for  all  his  daimon  and  his  Bcrg- 
sonian  intuitions.  She  clears  away  for  us 
all  the  nonsense  which  has  accumulated 
for  half  a  century  about  this  so-called 
“symbolist,”  this  “batard  de  pretre  et 
danseuse,”  this  “fumiste,”  and  the  rest 
of  it.  . . .  She  shows  us  Stephane  Mallar¬ 
me  himself,  rigorous  intellectual,  trained 
professional,  gifted  artisan,  although  al¬ 
ways  a  little  short  of  breath,  sometimes 
irritating,  rarely  thoroughly  bad.  “Or, 
Mallarme,  qui  n’est  pas  symboliste  . . .” 
I  wish  this  statement  could  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold  on  all  the  text-books. 

A  great  work,  a  great  book.  —  Eti- 
emble.  University  of  Chicago. 

^  Pierre  KsiphdieX.  Introduction  a  la  cor- 
respondance  de  Marcel  Proust,  Ri- 
pertoire  de  la  Correspondance  de  Marcel 
Proust.  Paris.  Sagittaire.  1939.  20  francs. 
—  Raphael’s  index  of  topics  discussed  in 
Proust’s  published  letters  is  certainly  pre¬ 
mature.  We  still  have  no  reliable  critical 
edition  of  the  letters,  so  that  their  con¬ 
tents  often  remain  obscure  and  mislead- 
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ing;  many  of  them,  for  instance,  have 
been  wrongly  dated,  as  Professor  Vigne- 
ron  has  indicated  in  his  controversy  with 
Mr.  Philip  Kolb.  This  incorrect  dating 
subsists  in  Mr.  Raphael’s  index  of  topics. 
Again,  we  still  have  no  complete  edition 
of  the  letters:  I  myself  was  recently 
tempted  to  test  the  methods  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  editors  by  asking  a  few  of  the  banks 
which  Proust  mentions,  in  his  letters, 
whether  they  still  had  any  correspond¬ 
ence,  from  their  former  client,  in  their 
old  files.  I  was  thus  able  to  discover  an 
unpublished  letter,  dated  April  22nd, 
1920,  in  the  files  of  M.  M.  Warburg  & 
Co.,  of  Hamburg;  it  had  remained  there, 
undisturbed,  in  spite  of  the  many  men¬ 
tions  of  Proust’s  famous  “cheque  War¬ 
burg’’  in  his  letters  to  Walter  Berry  and 
in  Robert  de  Billy’s  book  on  Proust.  Fi¬ 
nally,  Mr.  Raphael’s  own  bibliography  of 
the  published  letters  is  still  incomplete. 

M.  Raphael’s  choice  of  the  term 
“themes,’’  for  the  topics  which  he  lists, 
is  unfortunate.  There  is  no  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  topics  discussed  at  random 
in  Proust’s  letters,  and  the  recurring 
themes  of  a  musical  composition,  though 
there  may  be  some  analogy  between  the 
topics  of  Proust’s  novel,  the  manner  in 
which  they  recur  and  are  developed,  and 
the  recurrence  and  development  of  mu¬ 
sical  themes.  M.  Raphael’s  choice  of  this 
term  was  obviously  determined  by  R. 
Cclly’s  Repertoire  des  T hemes  de  Marcel 
Proust  (Paris,  N.R.F.,  1935);  and  bis 
methocl  is  the  same  as  Celly’s.  Yet  the 
topics  of  Proust’s  letters  can  scarcely  be 
classified  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
his  novel.  As  it  is,  M.  Raphael  does  not 
include,  under  the  theme  of  poetry,  all 
those  references  to  individual  poets 
which  appear  in  the  letters.  Why  has  he 
included  some,  omitted  others?  Though 
incomplete  and  confusing,  this  book  is 
obviously  useful,  faute  de  mieux,  to  all 
students  of  Proust.  —  Edouard  Roditl. 
New  York  City. 

^  Leon  et  Frederic  Saisset.  Les  Histoi- 
res  Extraordinaires  d’Edgar  Poe. 
Paris.  Edgar  Malfere,  1939.  176  pages. 
—  Edgar  Malfere’s  Grands  ^venements 


Litteraires  series  (Sub-tide:  Histoire  lit- 
teraire  et  anecdottque  des  chej-d’ oeuvres 
fran^ais  et  etrangers)  now  includes  more 
than  60  volumes,  of  which,  in  spite 
of  the  sub-title  above,  nearly  all  thus  far 
deal  with  French  writers.  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  to  have  made  the  grade,  and  thus 
shares  with  Shakespeare  the  privilege  and 
responsibility  of  representing  our  Eng¬ 
lish-language  literature.  This  squares 
well  with  the  general  attitude  of  French¬ 
men  toward  the  poet  of  The  Raven  and 
the  story-teller  of  The  Gold  Bug  and 
The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,  who 
was  widely  admired  in  France  when  he 
was  still  almost  unknown  in  England. 
This  unpretentious  and  cautious  little 
study  is  pleasant  reading  but  adds  noth¬ 
ing  to  what  is  generally  known  about 
Poe.  Written  for  French  readers,  it 
naturally  lays  more  stress  on  his  influ¬ 
ence  in  France  than  do  any  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  studies  except  Celestin  P.  Cam- 
biaire’s  The  Influence  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  in  France  (New  York.  G.  E.  Stech- 
ert.  1927.  University  of  Iowa  Disser¬ 
tation.)  As  a  conveniently  arranged 
source  of  information  the  book  will  be 
valuable.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  proof 
was  not  read  more  carefully.  —  R.  T.  11. 

^  Harry  Steinhauer  and  Felix  Walter. 

Omnibus  of  French  Literature.  Vol. 
I,  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Vol.  II,  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
New  York.  Macmillan.  1941.  631  and 
629  pages.  Each  volume  $3.50.  —  An¬ 
thologists  do  for  the  busy  reader  wbat 
Thomas  Cook  and  Son  have  long  done 
so  ably  for  travelers,  and  they  have  suf¬ 
fered  much  unfair  criticism.  The  hypo¬ 
thetical  exile  to  a  desert  island  might  do 
much  w'orse  than  choose  the  Steinhauer 
and  Walter  Omnibus  for  his  reading 
matter.  A  score  or  two  of  the  works 
(plays  and  short  stories)  are  complete, 
and  most  of  the  first  rank  writers  from 
Rabelais  to  Anatole  France  are  repre¬ 
sented.  The  editorial  w  ork  has  been  care¬ 
fully  done,  and  consists,  in  addition  to 
the  choice  of  material,  of  excellent  short 
biographical  paragraphs  on  each  writer, 
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of  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  trans¬ 
lating  and  explaining  difficult  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  some  modernization  of 
texts.  When  a  collection  of  this  sort 
comes  into  the  hands  of  a  reader  with 
some  background  and  some  curiosity, 
he  is  likely  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
time  pleasandy  if  not  over-profitably  in 
conjecture  as  to  why  certain  authors  and 
certain  works  have  been  preferred  to 
others.  The  nineteenth  century,  open¬ 
ing  with  Chateaubriand  (1768-1848), 
is  given  exaedy  as  much  space  as  all  that 
preceded.  The  second  volume  stops  short 
of  the  twentieth  century,  thus  arbitrarily 
ignoring  two  or  three  of  France’s  great¬ 
est  writers.  The  anthology  includes  only 
creative  writers,  so  that  we  have  no  in¬ 
formation  about  certain  of  the  world’s 
most  stimuladng  historians,  critics,  es¬ 
sayists.  Among  its  34  immortals  we  look 
in  vain  for  a  Dumas,  a  Goncourt,  a 
Stendhal,  a  Madame  de  Stael  or  a  George 
Sand  —  there  are,  we  discover,  no 
women  here  at  all.  There  is  nothing 
random  in  any  of  this.  Every  inclusion 
and  every  omission  of  promising  candi¬ 
dates  was  doubtless  carefully  weighed. 
A  useful  work;  but  such  a  book,  even 
when  intended  mainly  for  consecutive 
reading,  should  have  an  alphabetical  in¬ 
dex. —//.  A’.  L. 

*  Jean  Bruchesi.  Rappels.  Montreal. 

Valiquette.  1941.  231  pages.  $1. — 
This  collection  of  essays  by  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
ranges  from  a  superficial  attempt  to  un¬ 
derstand  romanticism  to  a  logical  de¬ 
fense  of  French  as  an  international  lan¬ 
guage.  Mr.  Bruchesi’s  viewpoint  is  so 
strongly  that  of  a  Catholic  traditionalist 
that  one  is  often  able  to  anticipate  his 
conclusions  as  soon  as  one  reads  the  title 
of  an  essay.  Sometimes  his  remarks  are 
simply  nonsense.  For  instance,  after  say¬ 
ing  that  French  romanticism  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  spirit  of  revolution,  he 
compares  it  with  English  romanticism 
and  makes  this  astounding  statement: 
“Les  tragiques  existences  de  Byron,  de 
Shelley,  de  Keats,  les  grands  et  vrais  ro- 
mantiques  anglais,  ne  sont  pas  marquees 


de  I’esprit  de  revoke.”  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  clear  and  orderly 
presentation  makes  up  partly  for  these 
defects.  The  most  rewarding  essays  are 
such  ones,  dealing  with  French  Canadian 
subjects,  as:  Himon  d  Piriboukja,  Notre 
premier  H6tel-Dieu,  Edmond  de  Ne¬ 
pers,  and  Oscar  Dunn.  In  these,  the 
writer  is  able  to  make  an  original  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  knowledge  of  a  field 
with  which  he  is  competent  to  deal.— 
Vernon  Hall  Jr.  Dartmouth  College. 

^  Jules  Raucourt.  Snap  Shots.  Holly¬ 
wood.  Hollycrofters.  1940.  142 
pages.  —  A  highly  seasoned  pot-pourri 
of  Rousseau-esque  confessions,  character 
sketches,  descriptions  of  places  and  their 
moods,  discussions  of  art  and  artists,  and 
translations  in  tortuous  English  of  an 
essay  by  Remy  de  Gourmont  on  J.  K. 
Huysmans,  all  this  written  by  the  facile 
pen  of  a  Belgian  actor-writer  in  Holly¬ 
wood  who  takes  pride  in  being  his  own 
boss  and  accepts  no  moral  standards  but 
his  own.  —  Fritz  Frauchiger.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

^  Marcel  Vigneras.  Chansons  de 
France.  Boston.  Heath.  1941 . 5 1  pages. 
—  Those  who  were  asking  for  a  short 
anthology  of  traditional  F rench  songs  will 
generally  approve  Mr.  Vigneras’  choices. 
The  “chansons,”  from  Cadet  Rousselle 
to  La  Mere  Michel,  include  the  very 
ones  that  we  have  missed  in  other 
books,  such  as  La  Batelihre,  Comphe 
Guilleri,  Ne  Pleure  pas  Jeannette,  and 
Les  Chevaliers  de  la  Table  Ronde.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  we  find  some  songs  of  Canada 
and  Louisiana,  a  few  easy  Noels  and 
some  “airs  tendres”  or  “bergerettes”  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  about  the 
accompaniments  is  that  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  simple.  In  fact  they  are  so  simple 
that  at  times  they  do  not  seem  to  possess 
the  minimum  harmonious  quality  re¬ 
quired.  But  the  modal  character  of  the 
melodies  has  been  respected.  The  printing 
deserves  special  mention.  With  the  mel¬ 
ody  in  larger  notes  than  the  rest,  it  offers 
the  clearest  musical  notation  we  have 
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ever  seen  for  this  type  of  book. — Pierre 
Delattre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Rene  Schwob.  Cinq  Mysthes  en 

Forme  de  RStable.  Vol.  I:  La  Nuit 
de  Noel,  U Adoration  des  Mages,  Le 
Drame  de  la  Passion.  Montreal.  L’Arbre. 
1941.  204  pages.  $1.50.  —  It  takes  a  dar¬ 
ing  man  to  attempt  a  revival  of  the 
sacred  drama.  At  any  rate,  Rene  Schwob 
has  avoided  the  obvious  pitfalls.  His 
work  is  not  a  bondieuserie,  a  piece  of  in¬ 
sipid  conventional  piety.  He  is  not  so¬ 
phisticated  and  “arty,”  like  Armand  Syl- 
vestre,  Eugene  Morand  and  Edmond 
Rostand  in  the  lamentable  nineties.  He 
docs  not  seek  the  wistful  irony  of  Green 
Pastures.  He  does  not  pastiche  the  enor¬ 
mous  sublimity  of  Claudel.  With  a  few 
false  notes  (like  the  names  Aucassin 
and  Nicolette  given  to  grasping  peas¬ 
ants  in  Bethlehem),  these  little  dramas 
strike  me  as  profoundly  sincere.  The 
popular  and  mob  scenes  have  realistic 
power.  Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of 
Sewob’s  sincerity  is  that  he  keeps  Jesus 
away  from  the  center  of  the  stage.  An 
actor  of  flesh  would  cause  the  Divine 
Figure  to  shrink  pitifully;  but  the  in¬ 
visible  presence  preserves  its  grandeur 
with  its  mystery.  The  tone  of  anguish 
sounds  deeply  modern:  a  cry  that  must 
be  wrung  today  from  the  hearts  of  mil¬ 
lions;  but,  alas!  it  must  be  eternal.  The 
book  is  excellently  printed,  on  very  good 
paper,  and  would  do  great  credit  to  the 
publishers  if  there  were  fewer  misprints. 
—  Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

**  Robert  Charbonneau.  Us  possSde- 

ront  la  terre.  Collection  Le  Serpent 
d’Airain,  2.  Montreal.  Editions  de  I’Ar- 
bre.  1941.  221  pages.  $1.25.  — This  sec¬ 
ond  number  of  Le  Serpent  d’Airain  is 
remarkably  presented:  excellent  paper, 
excellent  printing,  this  time  without  the 
misprints  which  marred  Schwob’s  Cinq 
My  stores.  Here  my  enthusiasm  expires. 
The  scene  of  the  novel  must  be  in  Can¬ 
ada;  but  you  have  to  look  with  a  micro¬ 
scope  to  discover  it.  Two  at  least  of  the 
characters,  a  thoroughly  selfish  lower 


middle-class  vamp,  a  weak,  self-torment¬ 
ing,  scrupulous  young  man,  might  be 
the  subjects  of  interesting  psychological 
studies:  but  they  remain  mere  indica¬ 
tions.  The  style  is  correct,  direct,  objec¬ 
tive,  impersonal  and  toneless.  M.  Char¬ 
bonneau  has  at  any  rate  avoided  all  the 
conventional  melodramatic,  farcical,  ro¬ 
mantic,  naturalistic  tricks;  but  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell  what  he  has  offered  as  a 
substitute.  —  Albert  Guirard.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Robert  Choquette.  Les  V elder.  Pre¬ 
face  d’Andre  Maurois  de  I’Acad^- 
mie  Fran^aise.  Montreal.  Bernard  Vali- 
quette.  1941.  190  pages.  $1.00.  —  Inti¬ 
mate  life  in  a  Canadian  boarding-house, 
commonplace  but  very  human  and  in¬ 
tensely  real,  makes  the  reading  of  this 
novel  almost  like  actual  encounter  with 
all  the  people  portrayed.  Lively  dialogue 
with  picturesque  Canadian  phraseology 
adds  piquant  touches  of  local  color.  A 
simple  but  rapidly  moving  intrigue  and 
very  real  though  not  profound  psychol¬ 
ogy  maintain  the  reader’s  interest.  Ori¬ 
ginally  written  for  radio  dramatization, 
it  is  as  full  of  life  as  can  be,  and  would 
also  seem  to  be  good  motion  picture  ma¬ 
terial.  The  highly  complimentary  intro¬ 
duction  by  Andre  Maurois  compares  the 
author  with  Daudetand  Dickens.  —  Ta¬ 
tiana  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

^  Robert  Coffin.  Le  nouveau  sphinx. 

235  pages.  —  Le  fusilU  de  Dun- 
h^erque.  209  pages.  —  New  York.  Mai- 
son  Franqaise.  1941.  $1.25  each.  —  These 
are  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  collection 
of  romances  purporting  to  belong  to  the 
genre  “de  cape  et  d’ep^e.”  Their  author, 
a  Belgian  lawyer,  has  already  announced 
three  others.  Since  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  M.  Coffin  had  published  a  polit¬ 
ical  essay,  Le  roi  des  Beiges  a-t-il  trahi? 
and  a  novel,  Les  cavaliers  de  la  dSroute. 
Even  before  reading  him,  we  can  ajv 
plaud  his  industry.  After  reading  him, 
one  might  wish  that  he  were  a  little  less 
prodigal,  a  little  more  given  to  self- 
criticism.  Not  that  these  two  novels  can 
strictly  be  called  tedious.  One  reads  them 
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without  weariness,  because  in  each  case 
the  author  has  been  able  to  weave  his 
plot  into  the  heart  of  the  great  plot  in 
which  we  are  all  involved,  the  World 
War  of  1939.  The  author  has  chosen  a 
bastard  genre,  thus  far  with  very  little 
“cape”  and  still  less  of  “epee.”  He  is  un¬ 
dertaking  to  fabricate  detective  stories 
which  arc  at  the  same  time  historical  fic¬ 
tion,  pamphlets  against  Nazi  Germany, 
journalistic  miscellany  on  all  sorts  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  present  interest.  But  it  is  possible, 
in  spite  of  Gide’s  sally,  that  the  future  of 
the  novel  does  not  belong  to  the  bastards. 
We  have  talked  too  much  lately  of  Blitz¬ 
krieg,  and  these  are  Blitz-novels.  They 
seem  to  have  been  flung  together  at  ran¬ 
dom,  with  no  regard  for  Georges  Sime- 
non.  This  must  be  the  explanation  of  the 
“fusilles  marins,”  which  should  have 
been  “fusiliers  marins,”  and  of  the  line 
imputed  to  Racine,  who  could  dispense 
with  it  very  handily,  a  verse  which  I  had 
thought  was  Lamartine’s  (approximate¬ 
ly):  “Un  seul  etre  nous  manque  et  tout 
est  depeuple.”  It  appears  that  this  poor 
verse  was  “appris  peniblement  au  col¬ 
lege.”  And  how  would  it  have  been  if  it 
had  not  been  learned  at  all  ?  —  Etiemblc. 
University  of  Chicago. 

^  Bernard  Grasset.  U ne  rencontre.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Grasset.  1940.  103  pages.  —  This 
brief  story  gives  us  a  new  reply  to  Oscar 
Wilde’s  thesis  which  holds  that  “the 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  temptation  is  to 
yield  to  it,”  expressed  in  The  Picture  of 
Dorian  Gray.  M.  Grasset  assumes  a  con¬ 
fidential  tone  while  talking  to  his  reader. 
In  a  style  at  once  so  intimate  and  so 
sincere  that  one  could  believe  the  author 
seated  in  the  nearest  armchair,  he  relates 
the  unhappy  love  affair  of  a  sensitive 
heart.  Any  one  but  an  author  would  con¬ 
ceal  this,  but  here  the  most  humiliating 
details  arc  admitted.  He  writes  as  love 
pervades  his  being  and  very  soon,  des¬ 
perate  on  account  of  his  failure  to  get 
an  answer,  he  finds  relief  in  the  very 
process  of  writing.  He  continues  thus  to 
analyze  himself  and  to  put  his  thoughts 
into  writing.  “Fautc  d’clle”  he  gives 
himself  to  the  narration.  His  deliverance 


is  not  long  in  coming:  “. .  .brusquement 
hicr,  son  image  nc  m’a  plus  soutenu.” 
And  he  admits:  “Cette  femme,  mon 
besoin  I’avait  fabriqucc.”  The  writer  has 
been  his  own  psychiatrist.  —  Pierre  De- 
lattre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Leon  dc  Hoycr.  Les  PrScurseurs. 

Paris.  Plon.  509  pages.  30  francs.— 
This  novel  is  a  volume  in  the  collection 
Feux  Croises.  The  author,  descendant 
of  a  Dutch  family,  was  born  in  Russia 
and  spent  most  of  his  life  there,  or  as 
a  Russian  employee  in  the  Far  East.  He 
died  in  1939  in  Paris.  Originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  Russian,  the  book  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  by  the  author  himself. 

It  is  based  on  the  authentic  historical 
facts  and  events  of  the  years  1860-1865. 
It  shows  the  moral  decay  of  Russian  so¬ 
ciety  which  pushed  its  members  into  the 
arms  of  Nihilism.  The  Nihilists  wished 
to  liberate  the  Russian  people  and  to 
give  them  better  living  conditions.  But 
their  leaders  were  not  united  and  they 
lacked  moral  greatness.  But  the  author 
regards  them  as  the  precursors  of  the 
Bolshevist  revolution. 

Life  at  the  Czarist  court  and  on  the 
big  estates  as  well  as  that  in  the  provin¬ 
cial  towns  is  painted  with  a  clearness  and 
vivacity  reminiscent  of  Tolstoi’s  War 
and  Peace  and  his  social  novels  Anna 
Karenina  and  Resurrection.  The  figure 
of  Pierre  from  War  and  Peace,  that  typi¬ 
cal  Russian  character,  seems  almost  pres¬ 
ent  here.  The  most  active  characters, 
Kolja  and  Vera,  seem  inspired  by  the 
characteristic  Slav  desire  for  annihila¬ 
tion.  This  desire  seems  to  the  author  the 
real  root  of  the  Bolshevist  revolution. 
He  sees  this  Russian  revolution  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  creative  animus  of  the  great 
French  Revolution.  Naturally  the  author 
is  bound  to  his  time  and  his  surroundings 
and  he  is  not  impartial  in  his  judgments. 
We  must  wait  to  learn  whether  and 
which  positive  values  may  have  been 
created  by  Bolshevism.  —  Hans  Carl 
Ladewig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Edmond  Jaloux.  Le  Vent  souffle  sur 
la  flamme.  Fribourg.  £^itions  de  la 
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Librairie  dc  I’Univcrsite.  1941. 217  pages. 
3.75  Swiss  francs.  —  “II  aimc  ^  racon- 
tcr,  ct  souvent  son  imagination  lui  four- 
nit  plus  que  sa  memoire”  is  the  very 
fitting  motto  of  this  book.  M,  Omer 
Roussclot,  finding  himself  in  imminent 
danger  of  dying,  if  not  unwept,  at  least 
unhonored  and  unsung,  sends  urgently 
for  the  sweetheart  of  his  youth  in  order 
to  confess  to  his  daughters,  in  her  pres¬ 
ence,  that  he  sacrificed  a  budding  liter¬ 
ary  career  for  them.  The  lady  is  in  the 
embarrassing  position  of  knowing  that 
the  six  novels  her  erstwhile  boy  friend 
claims  to  have  written  and  destroyed 
never  existed,  but  proves  her  true  friend¬ 
ship  by  remaining  silent  and  helping  to 
make  him  a  hero  in  his  last  hours.  One 
wonders  if  this  is  not  the  way  in  which 
many  family  traditions  are  born.  — 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Pierre  Montmajour.  L’Horrible  A- 

venture  du  Dr.  Osmont.  Bruxelles. 
Collection  Durendal  (Paris,  P.  Lethiel- 
leux).  1939.  192  pages.  7.50  francs. — 
The  inexpensive  Durendal  series,  which 
between  the  years  1933  and  1939  had 
reached  a  total  of  37  volumes,  included 
some  valuable  little  works  by  Louis 
Veuillot,  Ernest  Hello,  Alphonse  Dau- 
det,  Marie  Gevers,  Henri  Davignon, 
Carton  de  Wiart  and  other  talented 
writers.  Its  last  number  for  1939  con¬ 
tained  two  mystery  stories  of  which  at 
least  the  first  one  is  so  good  that  it  is 
a  crying  shame  it  isn’t  better.  The  story 
of  the  cruelly  incarcerated  Dr.  Osmont, 
the  capable  and  devoted  “medecin  des 
morts”  who  eventually  rose  from  the 
dead  himself,  would  be  a  high-powered 
thriller  if  the  author  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  it  water-tight.  Why 
can’t  the  concocters  of  mystery  yarns 
understand  that  your  story  won’t  raise 
a  ha’penny  worth  of  goose-pimples  un¬ 
less  you  make  it  credible.^  —  H.  K.  L. 

Andrd  de  Richaud.  La  Barette 

Rouge.  Paris.  Grasset.  1938.  256 
pages.  18  francs.  —  A  study  in  mental 
aberration.  Three  harrowing  experi¬ 
ences  have  such  devastating  effect  upon 


young  Siffrein  that  they  lead  him  to 
schizophrenia  and  sadistic  murder.  Flee¬ 
ing  from  pursuit,  he  obtains  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Esther,  a  rich  Danish-Provengal 
girl  “habitee  de  signes  contraires,”  and 
gradually  he  dominates  her.  She  tries 
unsuccessfully  to  extricate  herself,  but, 
after  learning  that  she  has  unwittingly 
become  particeps  criminis,  she  resigns 
herself  to  her  macabre  destiny.  Usually 
a  smoldering  volcano  in  check  but  some¬ 
times  a  mighty,  erupting  Vesuvius,  Sif- 
frein’s  insane  passion  permeates  the 
book,  overwhelms  the  reader,  and  enlists 
one’s  wholehearted  pity  for  murderer 
and  victims. — R.  Tyson  Wyc/(off.  Spring- 
field,  Missouri. 

**  Jules  Romains.  Les  Hommes  de 
Bonne  Volonte,  XX:  Le  Monde  est 
ton  aventure.  New  York.  Editions  de  la 
Maison  Franqaise.  1941.  358  pages. — 
The  ineffable  Jallez  has  left  behind  the 
little  working  girl  he  has  condescended 
to  seduce;  this  time,  he  carries  on  an 
adultery  de  luxe  with  a  society  lady,  in 
the  best  tradition  and  style  of  the  old 
master,  the  late  Paul  Bourget.  This  is 
not  perhaps  the  best  preparation  for  a 
trip  to  the  USSR,  especially  at  the  turbid 
moment  of  the  great  famine  and  the 
NEP.  Still,  he  and  his  jovial  British  col¬ 
league  Bartlett  give  us  interesting 
glimpses  of  Odessa  in  those  days,  with 
a  really  impressive  sense  of  decayed 
splendor,  universal  distress  and  uni¬ 
versal  suspicion.  Good  sketch  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  village  and  of  a  boat  trip;  the  whole 
fully  as  plausible  as  Abbe  Mionnet’s 
mission  to  Rome.  Meanwhile  Jerphanion 
is  also  in  the  USSR,  as  secretary  to  His 
Excellency  Bouitton,  a  fat,  kindly,  intel¬ 
ligent  man,  who  resembles  Herriot  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  Quinette  resembles 
Landru.  After  a  taste  of  a  Soviet  prison, 
Jallez,  at  the  end,  joins  Jerphanion,  Good 
run-of-the-mill  Romains;  far  from  the 
heights.  —  Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Anne-Marie  Selinko.  Demain  tout 
ira  mieux.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1939. 
262  pages.  —  This  optimistic  story  of  a 
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young  girl’s  joys  and  heartaches  and  of 
her  sudden  rise  to  fame  as  a  radio  voice 
speaking  bravely  out  of  her  instinctive 
understanding  of  life  to  people  alone 
and  afraid,  is  written  with  charm  and 
humour  and  sincerity  which  keep  it  from 
the  sentimentality  that  a  resum^  of  the 
plot  might  suggest.  The  scene  is  Vienna 
before  the  present  war,  but  politics  is 
rigorously  excluded  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  while  serious,  are  not  given  spe¬ 
cial  prominence.  The  author,  a  young 
Viennese  journalist  now  living  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  puts  a  great  deal  of  herself  into 
her  heroine,  Toni  Huber,  though  the 
novel  is  not  striedy  speaking  autobio¬ 
graphical.  Originally  written  in  German, 
the  novel  appears  here  in  an  excellent 
French  translation.  —  Carlos  Lynes,  Jr. 
Princeton  University. 

M  ]c3inTo\i%sc:\A.LaDamedelaTour. 

Bruxelles.  Lcs  fiditions  de  Belgique. 
1940. 179  pages.  15  francs.  —  Jean  Tous- 
seul  has  his  own  ivory  tower,  but  it  is 
made  of  sterner  stuff  than  the  traditional 
dream  structure.  In  periods  of  darkness 
like  ours  he  seeks  counsel  from  other 
epochs  when  man’s  ferocity  was  un¬ 
chained.  The  result  is  a  kind  of  \athar- 
sis  from  which  calm  may  result  as  we 
are  discreedy  made  aware  that  our  pres¬ 


ent  plight  is  not  unique  in  human  his¬ 
tory.  And  Jean  Tousseul  offers  an  idyll 
too  in  his  tragic  frame:  in  fact  the  idyll  is 
the  essential  part  of  the  story.  Here  agam 
there  is  vigor,  for  courage  in  facing  life’s 
daily  tasks  as  well  as  its  crises  inspires 
and  directs  love.  The  setting  is  the  war- 
wracked  seventeenth  century  when  the 
valley  of  the  Meuse  was  a  prey  to  inter¬ 
national  brigandage.  Scenes  of  horror 
are  narrated  with  a  vividness  which  sug¬ 
gests  experience  of  recent  events,  but 
the  author’s  confidence  in  the  indomi¬ 
table  virtu  of  the  humble  will  stay  with 
the  reader  when  the  bloodshed  is  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  epilogue  mentions  new  pilla¬ 
gers:  “mais,  sur  le  pas  de  la  porte  de  la 
Tour,  une  etrange  image  les  arr^tait:  unc 
jeune  femme  muette  et  vetue  de  noir,  six 
fillettes  attentives,  vetues  de  noir,  un 
grand  vieillard  pale,  une  vieille  chienne 
tremblante.  Les  soldats  interdits  n’avan- 
^aient  plus.  On  n’efit  dit  qu’ils  compre- 
naient  qu’un  des  leurs — Hollandais?  An¬ 
glais.?  Allemand.?  Fran^ais? — avail  tissu 
ces  vetements  de  deuil.”  Rapid  sketches 
of  landscape  and  of  the  toil  and  dignity 
of  peasants  lend  a  Theocritean  ring 
which  will  do  much  to  heal  shattered 
nerves.  —  BenJ.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 


W  id  mun  g 

(For  the  collection  Du  tiejes  Leben) 
BY  GERHARD  FRIEDRICH 


Dies  ist  das  W under:  une  das  Geheime 
immer  zu  grosserer  Klarheit  sich  hebt. 

Tage  und  Ndchte  sind  \lingende  Reime, 
leuchtend  von  Wolkjen  und  Sternen  umschwebt. 

Dies  ist  die  Gnade:  doss  durch  die  Namen 
Wissen  und  Treude  der  Ewig\eit  bricht. 

WirXt  nicht  der  Weltgeist  im  winzigsten  Samen? 
1st  nicht  dein  Leben  ein  tiejes  Gedicht? 


Books  in  German 


(For  other  Boo\s  in  German,  see  "‘Head-Liners") 


^  A.  R.  Hohlfeld,  Martin  Joos,  W.  F. 

Twaddell.  Wortindex  zu  Goethes 
Faust.  Madison.  Department  of  Ger¬ 
man.  University  of  Wisconsin.  1940. 161 
pages.  $3.10.  —  The  compilation  of  this 
word-index  to  Goethe’s  Faust  must  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  one  of  the  most  arduous 
tasks  ever  undertaken  by  American  phi¬ 
lologists.  In  the  first  place  the  compilers 
had  practically  no  formulated  principles 
of  theory  and  practice  to  guide  them  in 
the  production  of  an  index  verborum. 
The  index  to  Joyce’s  Ulysses  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  until  their  work  was  almost  com¬ 
pleted.  Then  there  was  the  task  of  the 
scholarly  preparation  of  more  than 
70,000  cards  or  slips  of  paper,  of  sub¬ 
jecting  them  in  many  instances  to  gram¬ 
matical  analysis,  of  alphabetizing  them 
and  finally  of  indicating  on  each  the 
text  lines  to  which  they  refer.  The  value 
of  such  a  tremendous  undertaking.^  Stu¬ 
dents  of  linguistics  will  see  it  at  once  but 
literary  men  may  need  a  word  of  scholar¬ 
ly  justification.  Hohlfeld  and  Twaddell 
point  out  several  positive  advantages  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Index:  it  will  facilitate  the 
investigation  of  problems  concerning 
language  statistics,  grammar,  metrics, 
style;  it  prepares  the  way  for  a  new 
Faust  dictionary  and  for  a  Goethe  dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  future  —  (we  need  not 
say  that  a  word-index  is  not  a  diction¬ 
ary);  it  tends  to  put  problems  of  liter¬ 
ary  interpretation  upon  a  sounder  basis. 
With  the  index  at  hand  it  will  be  easy  to 
examine  words  like  strehen,  irren,  ge- 
niessen  and  others  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  meaning  of  the  drama.  Is 
Faust  entirely  devoid  of  a  conception  of 
repentance.?  In  the  future  this  question 
will  not  be  answered  in  self-confident  af¬ 
firmation  without  previous  consultation 
of  the  Wortindex.  —  W.  A.  W. 


^  Helmut  L.  B.  Richter.  Vberna- 

tiirlich?  —  Vom  geheimnisvollen 
Walten  der  Natur.  Leipzig.  Hase  & 
Koehler.  1939. 183  pages.  3.80  marks.  — 
Herr  Richter  has  written  this  littie  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to 
the  masses  that  there  is  nothing  “super¬ 
natural”  but  that,  as  science  advances, 
many  things  formerly  assumed  to  be 
supernatural  are  now  admitted  to  exist 
under  normal  natural  laws.  The  book  is 
not  very  systematic  in  structure  and 
handling  of  the  material  but  even  if  it 
were  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful  if  even 
the  most  appealing  book  of  this  nature 
would  be  able  to  change  human  nature 
to  the  point  where  the  individual,  con¬ 
fused  and  frightened  by  life,  would  not 
turn  to  magic  and  sooth-saying  for  com¬ 
fort.  In  fact  the  more  slipshod  our  faith 
in  Deity  becomes,  the  greater  becomes 
our  need  for  support  from  the  “occult 
sciences.”  Interesting  points  in  the  book 
are  the  facts  that  Switzerland  has  pro¬ 
hibited  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  “electric- 
ray”  equipment  and  that  Germany  has 
prohibited  all  commercial  card  reading 
and  soothsaying  —  except  astrology. 
Possibly  rumors  about  the  “great  dicta¬ 
tor”  are  correct  and  Herr  Hitler  does  not 
care  to  make  laws  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  break  himself.  —  Pieter  H.  Kollewijn. 
Wilmington,  California. 

Otto  Tumlirz.  Anthropologische 

Psychologie.  Berlin.  Junker  und 
Diinnhaupt.  1939.  539  pages.  —  This 
fine  and  comprehensive  system  of  psy¬ 
chology  begins  with  a  survey  of  its  his¬ 
tory  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  be¬ 
haviorism  and  psychoanalysis.  Then 
follows  a  systematic  survey  and  criticism 
of  the  many  current  classifications  of 
psychological  types  and  models  of  ex- 
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pcrimcnting.  The  third  part  delves  into 
the  instinctive  mechanisms  and  atavisms 
of  conscious  life  and  raises  problems  of 
racial  differentiation.  The  author  de¬ 
clines  to  follow  certain  racial  dogma¬ 
tists  for  whom  bodily  characteristics 
are  identified  with  attitudes.  The  fourth 
part  deals  with  the  body  and  how  it  is 
experienced  by  man  and  woman,  by 
young  and  old  people  and  by  different 
races.  This  leads  to  the  psychology  of 
urges  (Triebe),  and  further  to  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  individual’s  relations  to 
his  surrounding  world  (Mitwelt).  The 
last  two  parts  deal  with  nature  ( Aussen- 
welt)  and  with  cultural  values.  The 
problems  in  all  these  parts  are  always 
carried  through  all  the  systematic  per¬ 
spectives  developed  in  the  second  part. 

The  reviewer  learned  most  from  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  growing  and 
adolescent  child,  where  the  author  al¬ 
ready  had  established  his  reputation,  and 
also  in  the  chapters  concerning  the  racial 
colorings  of  the  main  European  national 
psychologies.  If  a  criticism  is  to  be  made, 
it  would  be  this,  that  the  author  is  not 
free  from  the  contradictions  of  a  natural¬ 
istic  psychologism,  which  on  the  one 
hand  says  that  truth  and  knowledge  is 
relative  to  your  own  racio-biological 
type  and  background,  but  which,  on  the 
other  hand  nevertheless  knows,  and 
holds  as  true,  insights  into  psychological 
situations  foreign  to  himself.  —  Gustav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  H.  S.  M.  Amburger-Stuart,  editor. 

Martin  Luther,  "Ein  Sendbrief  von 
Dolmetschen  und  Fiirbitte  der  Heili- 
gen,”  edited  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.  London.  Duckworth.  1940.  38 
pages.  3/6.  —  Under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  the  output  of  modern  language 
texts  is  bound  to  suffer  severely,  but  the 
very  impossibility  of  contact  with  the 
continent  should  prove  an  inspiration  to 
scholars  at  home.  Messrs.  Duckworth 
have  shown  enterprise  in  this  direction 
by  publishing  an  anthology  of  Morike’s 
poems  (edited  by  K.  Maurer)  and  one 
on  the  Seventeenth  Century  German 
Lyrics  (edited  by  August  Gloss  and  Wil¬ 


liam  Mainland),  as  well  as  the  present 
little  volume.  This  important  pamphlet, 
which  Luther  wrote  in  1530  at  the  fort¬ 
ress  of  Koburg,  deals  with  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  word  “allein”  which  fig¬ 
ures  in  Luther’s  translation  of  arbitra- 
mur  hominem  iustificari  ex  fide  absque 
operibus  legis  (Vulgate,  Romans  111, 
28).  The  editor  carefully  sums  up  the 
characteristic  features  of  Luther’s  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  Sendbrief,  which  belongs 
to  the  end  of  his  “second  period”  (p.  5). 
She  picks  out  linguistic  Middle  High 
German  peculiarities,  e.g.,  the  use  of 
MHG  a  for  NHG  o,  e  for  6,  i  and  ie  for 
u,  etc.,  MHG  initial  b  for  NHG  p 
(Bapst),  mb  for  mm,  d  for  t  after  n,  I,  r 
(vierde,  l{unde),  etc.  She  is  especially 
helpful  in  citing  the  examples  of  Middle 
German  dialect  with  references.  The 
bibliography  is  brief,  but  good.  The 
use  of  gender,  word  formation  and 
syntax  is  presented  with  clarity  and 
precision.  Possibly  it  would  have  been 
advantageous  to  quote  a  few  more  ex¬ 
amples.  The  form  “gerne”  (p.  9)  is 
actually  still  used  today,  less  often 
“balde,”  which  however  app)ears  in  Goe¬ 
the’s  poem  Ueber  alien  Gipfeln  ist  Ruh 
and  in  the  works  of  Geibel,  etc.  With 
the  exception  of  the  slip  on  p.  9  (sonnen, 
frawen  are  originally  weak,  not  strong) 
the  little  lxx)k  is  free  from  blemishes,  and 
its  most  pleasant  appearance  likewise 
deserves  a  word  of  praise.  —  August 
Closs.  University  of  Bristol,  England. 

^  Adolf  Bach.  Geschichte  der  deut- 
schen  Sprache.  Leipzig.  Quelle  und 
Meyer.  1938.  234  pages.  3.60  and  4.80 
marks.  —  This  history  of  the  German 
language  is  meant  to  be  a  text-book  for 
students.  It  is  not  a  historical  grammar; 
facts  of  sound-change  and  inflection  are 
briefly  mentioned.  Aspects  of  style  and 
lexicon  are  fully  treated;  they  are  traced 
through  the  centuries  and  their  develop¬ 
ment  is  correlated  with  social  factors. 
Distribution  of  German  dialects  and  the 
importance  of  individuals  in  shaping  the 
modern  standard  German  are  considered 
in  detail.  No  distinct  line  is  drawn  be¬ 
tween  spoken  and  written  language. 
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Within  its  limitations,  the  book  is  in¬ 
clusive  and  gains  much  by  abundant 
bibliographical  notes.  —  Fritz  Frauchi- 
gcr.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

it  W.  E.  Siiskind.  Vom  A-B-C  zum 

Sprachl{unstwerJ{.  Eine  deutsche 
Sprachlehre  fiir  Erwachsene.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1940.  247 
pages.  4.80  marks.  —  The  author  is  an 
editor  of  Die  Literatur,  and  also  the 
translator  of  a  number  of  works  from 
the  English.  From  his  experience  as 
translator  and  from  numerous  queries 
in  regard  to  grammatical  usage  which 
came  to  him  in  his  editorial  capacity,  the 
author  has  not  only  been  persuaded  of 
the  usefulness  of  such  a  book  as  this,  he 
has  been  aware  of  the  problems  which 
most  often  plague  the  average  educated 
German. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
Wortlehre,  Satzlehre  and  Stilkunde, 
with  twenty-seven  chapters  dealing  with 
such  topics  as;  Vom  Hauptwort  und 
vom  Zeitwort,  Von  der  Wortstellung, 
Mundart  und  hohe  Sprache.  It  is  not  a 
handbook  of  common  errors  and  their 
corrections,  nor  a  book  of  rules,  but  a 
series  of  essays  in  which  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  his  subject  without  pedantry.  The 
net  effect  on  the  reader  is  not  so  much 
to  correct  his  speech  in  specific  details 
as  to  instill  in  him  “ein  gesundes  Sprach- 
gefuhl.”  It  is  written  with  some  humor 
and  with  considerable  subjectivity, 
which  latter  cannot,  however,  be  serious¬ 
ly  criticized,  in  view  of  the  author’s  mod¬ 
est  pretensions  in  his  undertaking. — Ro¬ 
bert  H.  Weidman.  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

^  Freies  Deutschland,  Alemania  Libre. 

Mexico.  Apartado  10214.  (New 
York.  German-American  League  for 
Culture,  45  Astor  Place.)  Six  months’ 
subscription,  90  cents.  —  After  an  excit¬ 
ing  Odyssee  from  French,  Spanish  and 
African  concentration  camps,  a  group  of 
refugee  anti-Nazi  writers  have  joined 
forces  and  established  a  remarkable  new 
periodical,  whose  third  number  appeared 
in  January. 


Freies  Deutschland  has  set  itself  the 
task  of  uniting  the  efforts  of  the  anti- 
Fascist  refugees  to  defend  German  cul¬ 
ture  from  the  Hitler  menace,  and  to 
fight  with  all  their  strength  for  the  cause 
of  democracy  against  the  fascistic  Axis. 
“We  are  against  Hitler,”  ran  an  appeal 
which  the  magazine  published  at  the 
moment  of  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war.  “We  are  determined 
that  there  shall  be  a  free  Germany  in  a 
free  Europe.  That  is  why  we  are  on  the 
side  of  the  peoples  and  governments 
which  are  united  to  fight  against  Hitler 
and  for  the  liberation  of  humanity.  The 
cause  of  democracy  is  our  cause.” 

In  the  three  issues  which  have  thus  far 
appeared,  there  are  articles,  poems,  short 
sketches,  manifestos,  reportage  and  es¬ 
says  by  Lion  Feuchtwanger,  Bert 
Brecht,  Oskar  Maria  Graf,  Berthold 
Viertel,  Andre  Simone,  Anna  Seghers, 
Egon  Erwin  Kisch,  Theodor  Balk,  Ge¬ 
nevieve  Tabouis,  Ernst  Bloch,  Eulalia 
Guzman,  Ludwig  Renn,  Bodo  Uhse, 
Jose  Bergamfn,  William  Dieterle,  Pablo 
Neruda,  Agnes  Smedley,  Bruno  Frei, 
Friedrich  Wolf,  Antonio  Castro  Leal, 
Enrique  Gonzdlez  Martinez,  Paul  Maer, 
and  many  others.  Of  particular  interest 
to  everyone  who  is  following  the  spiri¬ 
tual  life  of  the  cultured  German  emigres 
are  the  rubrics  FD  hort,  FD  berichtet, 
FD  liest  and  FD  bespricht,  which  carry 
a  generous  amount  of  information  on 
the  doings  of  German  emigre  writers 
and  on  the  status  of  current  German 
literature,  both  gleichgestaltet  and  free. 
The  review  has  carried  espiecially  read¬ 
able  material  on  the  morale  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  of  occupation  in  France,  the 
attitude  of  the  German  populace  on  the 
recent  Jew-baiting  activities  of  the 
Nazis,  on  Nazi  intrigues  in  Mexico.  — 
F.  G.  Weis/^opf.  New  York  City. 

Wilhelm  Mann.  Chile  auf  -der 

Sch Welle  der  neuen  Zeit.  Santiago. 
Universidad  de  Chile.  1938.  334  pages. 
—  The  Spanish  original  of  this  book 
was  published  in  1935  by  Ercilla.  Now 
the  initiative  of  the  University  of  Chile 
opens  it  to  a  larger  public.  The  author 
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lays  his  foundation  by  studying  the  gcog> 
raphy  and  history  of  the  country  and 
the  racial  composition  of  its  inhabitants. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some 
respects  Chile  leads  all  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  in  her  far-reaching  social 
legislation.  He  examines  also  her  educa¬ 
tional  system  and  her  artistic  accom¬ 
plishment.  He  finds  that  Chile  is  forging 
ahead,  but  reserves  judgment  as  to 
whether  she  is  destined  to  create  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  culture  of  her  own. 

TTie  book  is  bound  in  cardboard  cov¬ 
ers.  It  is  fairly  well  printed,  but  there 
are  many  typographical  errors.  Better 
care  should  have  been  taken  in  the  re¬ 
production  of  paintings.  —  E.  Tren\- 
ner.  New  York  City. 

*  Joseph  Konrad  Scheubler.  Gewehr 
von  der  Wand!  Mein  Grenzbeset- 

zungsjahr.  Einsiedeln.  Benziger.  1940. — 
What  is  going  on  in  the  Swiss  mind.? 
This  book  is  an  authentic  and  com¬ 
prehensive  answer  to  this  question.  In 
the  form  of  a  diary  from  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  to  the  capitulation  of  France, 
it  collects  a  richly  varied  mass  of  ob¬ 
servations  and  reflections  not  only  of 
the  author  himself,  but  of  many  people 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  through 
his  profession  as  minister  and  through 
his  service  with  the  army;  he  also 
inserts  some  of  the  major  documents 
of  the  Swiss  government  and  the 
Swiss  General  Henry  Guisan.  There 
is  an  almost  complete  absence  of  hys¬ 
teria,  a  profound  humaneness,  a  cool 
and  hard  realism  and  an  absolute  will  to 
defend  the  traditional  democratic  and 
religious  principles  of  the  Swiss  con¬ 
federation  of  many  languages,  races  and 
confessions.  —  Gustav  Mueller.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Martin  Gumpert.  Dunant.  Der  Ro¬ 
man  des  Roten  Kreuzes.  Stockholm. 

Bermann-Fischer.  1938.  324  pages. — 
Sono  jratelli,  a  man  in  white  called  to 
Italian  peasants  maltreating  wounded 
Austrian  prisoners  after  the  horrible  bat¬ 
tle  of  Solferino,  in  1859.  And  that  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Red  Cross.  Henri 


Dunant,  a  Genevan  banker  operating  a 
large  concession  in  Algeria,  had  come 
to  see  Napoleon  III  on  business,  and 
came  instead  upon  a  bloody  struggle  in 
which  no  proper  care  was  provided  for 
the  wounded.  Harrowed  by  the  ghastly 
sight,  Dunant  helped  as  best  he  could 
for  days  on  end.  The  haunting  memory 
of  the  batdefield  made  of  him  a  crusader 
for  humaneness.  By  dint  of  indefati¬ 
gable  effort  and  unquenchable  enthus¬ 
iasm  this  mere  civilian,  effectively  sec¬ 
onded  by  the  head  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission,  eventually  per¬ 
suaded  the  governments  of  Europe  to 
sign  a  convention  embodying  his  prin¬ 
ciples.  Once  the  Red  Cross  was  organ¬ 
ized,  more  practical  collaborators  evicted 
the  visionary,  and  Dunant  went  on  to 
crusade  for  a  better  world  where  peace 
and  education  would  go  hand  in  hand. 

This  great  friend  of  man  lost  his  fortune, 
and  after  forty  years  of  obscure  poverty, 
he  died  a  misanthropist.  Dr.  Gumpert  re¬ 
counts  dramatically  the  defeats  and  the 
triumphs  of  his  life  and  of  his  brain¬ 
child  against  the  political,  economic, 
and  spiritual  background  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  —  Benjamin  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Jr.  The  University  of  Georgia. 

^  Kleo  Pleyer.  Gezeiten  der  Deutschen 
Geschichte.  Die  Junge  Reihe.  Miin- 
chen.  Langen-Miiller,  1939.  66  pages.— 

A  little  handbook  written  by  a  Nazi, 
full  of  Nazi  propaganda,  for  Nazi  read¬ 
ers  in  Germany  and  abroad.  It  treats  of 
the  great  flcxxl-tides  of  German  history, 
with  a  paragraph  or  so  on  each  great 
episode,  beginning  with  the  ancient  per¬ 
iod,  and  moving  through  the  medieval 
and  modern  era  until  we  reach  the  great 
era  of  Adolf  Hitler.  Its  sole  interest,  of 
course,  lies  in  its  portrayal  of  the  Nazi 
ideology  as  it  lights  up  the  great  eras  of  a 
German  history.  Lights  up? — Harry  ^ 
N.  Howard.  Miami  University.  c 

*  Gerhard  Hess.  Leibniz  J^orrespon-  I 

diert  mit  Paris.  Hamburg.  Hoff¬ 
mann  und  Campe.  1940.  93  pages.  1.80  ^ 

marks.  —  Discussion  of  Leibniz’  teach-  ( 
ings  is  purposely  avoided.  Instead,  his  I 
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personal  dealings  with  French  scientists 
and  philosophers  is  illustrated  by  means 
of  excerpts  from  letters  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Huet,  Bossuet,  Male- 
branche,  Bayle,  Mile  de  Scudery,  and 
others.  For  Leibniz,  Paris  was  the  center 
of  scholarly  life  he  vainly  sought  in  Ger¬ 
many  after  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  A 
mathematician,  physicist,  philosopher, 
historian,  and  theologian,  he  realized 
the  necessity  of  international  spiritual 
cooperation.  As  a  contemporary  of  Louis 
XIV  he  saw  the  potentialities  and  the 
evils  of  unlimited  monarchy.  The  pres¬ 
ent  selection  reveals  him  in  an  uncom¬ 
promising  search  for  truth.  Leibniz  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  seemingly  irremediable 
discord  among  the  nations  of  Europe; 
but  to  some  extent  he  found  solace  in 
the  harmony  of  metaphysical  concepts. — 
Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of  Oklaho¬ 
ma. 

^  Andreas  Liess.  L.  van  Beethoven  und 
Richard  Wagner  im  Pariser  MusU(- 
leben.  Hamburg.  Hoffmann  und  Cam- 
pe.  1940.  94  pages.  1.80  marks.  —  Liess 
holds  that  French  music  of  the  past  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  years  received  decisive 
stimuli  from  Germany.  Beethoven  and 
Wagner  were  at  first  rejected  in  France, 
later  recognized  and  even  venerated. 
Berlioz  is  indebted  to  Beethoven;  C^sar 
Franck  and  Debussy  were  influenced 
by  both  Wagner  and  Beethoven.  The 
German  masters  opened  to  the  French 
new  vistas  into  the  irrational,  the  mys¬ 
tical  and  boundless  as  expressed  in  music. 
Although  the  French  composers  were 
inspired  by  this  new  language,  they  did 
not  betray  altogether  the  sense  of  reality 
and  the  “raison”  common  to  their  na¬ 
tion.  Still,  the  Germans  brought  new 
life  and  creativeness  into  French  musical 
art,  causing  it  to  experience,  in  Liess’ 
words  a  “Scelenweitung.”  —  Fritz  Frau¬ 
chiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Walter  Linden.  Alexander  von 
Humboldt:  Weltbild  der  Naturwis- 
senschaft.  Hamburg.  Hoffmann  und 
Campe.  1940.  93  pages.  1.80  marks. — 
If  high  intelligence,  scholarliness,  a 


winning  personality,  financial  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  a  pervading  sense  of 
moral  duty  are  combined  in  one  man, 
he  is  bound  to  leave  a  mark  on  the  world. 
A.  V.  Humboldt  fits  this  description.  Lin¬ 
den’s  account  of  this  life  of  nine  fruitful 
decades  is  necessarily  panegyrical,  v. 
Humboldt’s  political  and  scientific  ac¬ 
tivity  unfolds  upon  a  changing  world. 
To  follow  the  pursuits  of  this  geologist 
and  geographer,  mineralogist  and  me¬ 
teorologist,  botanist  and  zoologist,  phys¬ 
icist,  publicist  and  linguist,  statesman 
and  friend  of  kings  and  scientists  in 
many  lands  —  means  to  gain  a  deeper 
insight  into  European  history  from  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century.  In  keeping  with  the  aim 
of  this  series,  v.  Humboldt’s  cooperation 
with  France  and  Frenchmen  is  stressed 
and  appraised  favorably.  —  Fritz  Frau¬ 
chiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Johannes  Ninck.  Sieghafte  Uebe. 

Die  Liebe  der  Ziircherin  Johanna 
Rahn  zu  dem  Philosophen  Fichte.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Orell  Fiissli.  184  pages.  3.50  marks. 
—  A  charming  book  in  content  and 
presentation,  with  many  pictures  of  fa¬ 
mous  contemporaries.  The  story  of  Fich¬ 
te’s  life  and  love  is  in  itself  like  a  tense 
novel.  There  is  much  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  suffering,  but  also  much 
sweetness  and  —  as  the  title  indicates  — 
a  victory  of  love  and  loyalty  through  a 
maze  of  most  trying  experiences.  The 
book  has  also  great  merit  as  a  cultural 
document  of  this  agitated  period  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  Napoleonic  wars 
and  the  war  of  liberation  in  which  Fichte 
took  an  active  part.  The  idyllic  circle  of 
18th  century  Zurich,  the  classic  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Weimar  and  Jena  and  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  movement  in  Berlin  lend  a  rich 
and  colourful  background  to  the  love- 
story  of  Johanna  and  Fichte.  Many  quo¬ 
tations  from  their  letters  make  it  warm 
and  intimate,  and  some  of  these  letters 
belong  to  the  most  tender  and  touching 
documents  of  the  human  heart.  — 
Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 
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^  Werner  Richter.  Kronprinz  Rudolf 
von  Oesterreich.  Erlenbach-Ziirich. 
Eugen  Rentsch.  1941.  354  pages.  —  At 
first  sight  it  seems  superfluous  to  write 
a  new  book  on  the  romantic,  thrilling 
and  unusual  life  of  the  Austrian  crown 
prince  Rudolf.  Historians  know  how  to 
evaluate  this  life,  and  for  the  general 
public  his  existence  has  not  only  been 
described  in  more  or  less  fantastic  stories, 
but  has  even  become  material  for  a 
movie.  Fortunately  Herr  Richter  (whose 
Ludwig  von  Bayern  was  reviewed  here 
a  year  ago)  found  his  own  way  to  deal 
with  his  topic.  He  avoids  very  sensa¬ 
tional  explanation  or  interpretation  of 
the  life  of  the  unhappy  being  he  made  it 
his  task  to  describe.  He  remains  the  his¬ 
torian  in  that  he  gives  only  the  confirmed 
facts,  showing  the  wisdom  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  scholar,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  writes  a  book  without  the  bal¬ 
last  attached  to  a  scientific  work.  A 
factual  story  which  became  sensational 
by  certain  circumstances  is  discussed  in 
this  book  with  tact,  which  in  this  case 
brings  it  closer  to  life.  —  Fredericks  Leh- 
ner.  West  Virginia  State  College. 

M  Fritz  Scheffel.  Gldserne  Wunder. 

Drei  Manner  scha^en  ein  Werk' 
Zeisz  —  Abbe  —  Schott.  Miinchen. 
Braun  und  Schneider.  1938.  332  pages. 
4.90  and  6.50  marks.  —  The  amazing 
growth  of  a  famous  manufacturing 
house  is  here  related  in  novelized  form 
and  on  the  basis  of  sundry  stated  sources. 
Carl  Zeisz’  unpretentious  optical  shop 
began  operating  in  Jena  in  1846.  The 
demand  for  ever  more  powerful  micro¬ 
scopes  led  Zeisz  to  secure  the  active 
assistance  of  the  physicist,  professor 
Ernst  Abbe.  Their  joint  efforts  were 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a  glass  hav¬ 
ing  the  proper  resolving  power  until 
the  experiments  of  Otto  Schott  at  length 
produced  the  desired  substance.  The  col¬ 
laboration  of  Zeisz,  Abbe,  and  Schott 
brought  the  firm  world-wide  recogni¬ 
tion.  But  the  lion’s  share  of  the  book 
goes  to  Abbe.  This  scientist  was  also 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
firm’s  employes  and  sought  to  introduce 


minimum  wage  and  hour  regulations. 
By  1900,  the  more-than-thousand  work¬ 
ers  of  the  Zeisz  plant  enjoyed  an  eight- 
hour  day.  Abbe’s  crowning  achievement 
is  the  “Carl  Zeisz  Stiftung,”  a  charter  by 
which  full  ownership  of  the  entire  works 
was  transferred  to  the  employes.  — 
Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Karl  Schilling.  Auguste  Rodins  Ver- 
mdchtnis  in  Gedanken  und  Gestd- 
tung.  Hamburg.  Hoffmann  und  Campe. 
1940.  93  pages.  1.80  marks.  —  Rodin, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  Ingres,  Delacroix, 
and  Courbet,  are  noted  for  their  emanci¬ 
pation  from  the  fetters  of  form  which  is 
characteristic  of  French  art.  Rodin’s 
creative  urge  was  not  subordinated  to 
reason,  theory,  and  dogma.  What  he  saw 
were  glimpses  of  a  cosmic  reality  which 
he  could  not  express  in  words.  In  his  uni¬ 
versality  he  is  full  of  contradictions,  wor¬ 
ships  Phidias’  antique  art  and  bows  be¬ 
fore  Michelangelo.  His  astounding  ca¬ 
pacity  for  optical  impressions  drove  him 
from  subject  to  subject.  To  be  sure  he 
admired  the  “unity’’  and  “measure”  of 
the  Gothic  cathedrals  in  northern 
France,  but  his  peculiar  sense  for  plastic 
creation  could  not  obey  the  dictates  of  a 
blueprint.  Rodin’s  mission,  according  to 
Schilling,  lies  in  his  “tremendous  faith 
in  an  eternal  power,”  in  the  inexhaust¬ 
ible  and  creative  stream  of  life  itself,  of 
“la  vie,  cette  merveille.”  —  Fritz  Frau¬ 
chiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Karl  Schlechta.  Erasmus  von  Rot¬ 
terdam.  Hamburg.  Hoffmann  und 
Campe.  1940.  93  pages.  1.80  marks.— 
Many  of  Erasmus’  ideals  have  become 
common  property  so  that  many  of  us  re¬ 
member  the  humanist  by  name  only. 
Schlechta  gives  a  sympathetic  appraisal 
of  Erasmus’  function  during  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  and  his  position  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  Sage  of  Rotterdam 
was  truly  “wise”  and  “modern.”  His 
interest  lay  in  man  himself:  animals,  he 
said,  grow  up  unaided,  man  must  be 
educated  in  order  to  become  truly  hu¬ 
man.  His  achievements  as  a  classicist 
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arc  well  known;  his  Adagiorum  Collec¬ 
tanea  endears  him  to  the  folklorists. 
Schlechta  offers  excerpts  from  the  Anti- 
barbari,  the  Handbook  of  the  Christian 
Soldier,  the  essays  on  the  Education  of 
Children,  and  on  Praise  of  Wedlock,  and 
others,  all  of  which  are  briefly  discussed. 
The  author  of  this  book  concludes:  In 
periods  of  “normal  growth,”  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  striven  after  the  Erasmic 
Ideal.  But  when  “culture  becomes  form¬ 
alism”  and  “spiritual  life  turns  to  stag¬ 
nation,”  the  German  “Wille  zum  Ab- 
soluten”  (?)  produces  ever  new  forms 
and  fertile  upheavals  and  regeneration. 
Thus,  the  relationship  between  Erasmus 
and  Luther  represents  a  constructive 
controversy.  —  Fritz  Frauchiger.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

**  Julius  Wilhelm.  Friedrich  Nietzsche 
und  der  franzdsiche  Geist.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Hoffmann  und  Campe.  1940.  93 
pages.  1.80  marks.  —  Hardly  any  Ger¬ 
man,  besides  Richard  Wagner,  has 
stirred  the  French  as  much,  and  none  has 
exerted  as  disparate  and  many-sided  an 
influence  in  France  as  Nietzsche.  Un¬ 
like  Goethe,  he  has  been  misunderstood, 
pilloried,  and  torn  apart  there  and  else¬ 
where  like  few  Germans  before  him. 
Goethe  appears  to  the  French  as  a  well- 
outlined  figure  of  international  scope;but 
Nietzsche  they  cannot  easily  grasp.  Wil¬ 
helm  discusses  Nietzsche’s  indebted¬ 
ness  to  French  thought,  and  reviews 
Nietzsche’s  reception  in  France  and  the 
leading  characters  in  the  storm  that 
raged  about  this  “enigme  allemande.” 
He  recognizes  Nietzsche  as  a  pioneer 
(“Wegbereiter”)  of  the  new  Germany, 
and  says  that  his  demands  for  organic 
unity  of  all  phases  of  human  life,  his 
Zarathustra  message,  his  criticism  of 
decadence,  indifference,  and  nihilism  all 
speak  to  the  French  as  well  as  to  the 
Germans.  —  Fritz  Frauchiger.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

**  Aloys  Wenzl.  Philosophie  als  Weg 
von  den  Grenzen  der  Naturwissen- 
schaft  an  die  Grenzen  der  Religion. 
Leipzig.  Meiner.  1939.  187  pages.  —  A 


solid  and  competent  introduction  to 
philosophy:  the  author  has  an  immense 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural 
sciences,  particularly  of  recent  physics, 
but  unlike  the  logical  positivists,  he 
is  not  absorbed  by  that  kind  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  beauty  of  his  book  lies  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  reabsorption  of  the  results 
of  physics  in  the  perennial  metaphysical 
problem  of  philosophy.  The  first  part 
shows  how  physical  sciences  have  re¬ 
cently  vindicated  the  Platonic  theory  of 
reality  as  activity,  the  theory  of  a  living 
world,  organized  in  individual  struc¬ 
tures  and  levels  of  activity  and  scxriety. 
The  second  part  goes  beyond  this  phe¬ 
nomenological  analysis  in  the  direction 
of  an  ethical  and  religious  metaphysic, 
in  which  evil,  freedom,  responsibility 
and  religion  have  their  justified  possibil- 

ity. 

I  disagree  with  the  conventional  eval¬ 
uation  of  Hegel  (p.  174),  because  He¬ 
gel’s  dialectic  is  not  understandable  as 
a  mere  logical  formalism;  Hegel  is  essen¬ 
tially  concerned  with  the  “Negative  als 
Folge  der  Verselbstandigung  und  des 
‘Abfalls’”.  (Cf.  Muller:  Hegel  fiber 
Sittlichl{eit  und  Geschichte,  Miinchen 
1940).  —  Gustav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Friedrich  von  der  Ropp.  Treu 
und  wahrhaftig.  Bad  Blankenburg 
(Thiiringen).  Harfe-Verlag.  1941.  226 
pages.  2.70  marks.  —  The  veteran  au¬ 
thor  of  religious  studies  undertakes  in 
this  appealingly  written  book  to  present 
the  reports  concerning  Jesus  in  contem¬ 
porary  German.  The  book  has  an  im¬ 
pressive  feel  of  genuine  piety.  —  Rudolf 
Voigt.  University  of  Wisconsin  Exten¬ 
sion  Division,  Milwaukee. 

^  Carl  J.  Burckhardt.  Kleinasiatische 
Reise.  Miinchen.  Callwey.  1939.  122 
pages.  2.80  marks.  —  A  brief  but  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  a  journey  through 
Asia  Minor.  The  author  begins  with  a 
description  of  his  impressions  of  Bursa, 
the  old  Turkish  capital  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  then  devotes  a  number  of  pages  to 
that  oldest  and  newest  of  cities,  Ankara, 
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the  capital  of  the  new  Turkish  Republic. 
Descriptions  of  Haci  Bektas,  Kayseri, 
and  the  Taurus  region  follow  and  then 
the  journey  homeward.  The  book  is  not 
a  detailed  study,  nor  is  it  profound,  but 
those  who  are  interested  in  a  travelogue 
will  Hnd  something  worthwhile  in  these 
pages.  —  Harry  N.  Howard.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Christoph  von  Fiirer-Haimendorf. 

Die  nackten  Nagas.  Leipzig.  Brock- 

haus.  1939.  256  pages.  7  and  8  marks.  — 
The  Vienna  explorer  spent  13  months 
in  1936  among  these  savage  people  in 
north-east  India  on  the  border  between 
Assam  and  Burma.  In  the  former  re¬ 
gion  Col.  Mills  rules  the  tribes  wisely 
and  has  practically  exterminated  head¬ 
hunting.  The  author  gives  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  their  interesting  tribal  hab¬ 
its.  Sex  customs  arc  intricate  and  with¬ 
out  our  customary  sinful  implications. 
The  author  participated  in  a  punitive 
raid  with  the  British  against  Nagas  who 
still  practice  head-hunting  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  Burma.  Slaves  held  by  these  tribes 
were  freed  and  the  villages  of  the  savages 
destroyed.  Von  Fiircr-Haimcndorf  knows 
how  to  write  interestingly  and  makes 
the  truth  appear  stranger  than  fiction. 
The  sociological  data  which  he  gath¬ 
ered  will  appear  in  a  later  scientific 
study.  —  E.  Trenl^ner.  New  York  City. 

*  Werner  Piesold.  Andorra.  Berlin. 

Kurt  Vowinckel.  1936.  55  pages. — 

Herr  Piesold  gives  us  here  in  small  com¬ 
pass  a  political-economic  survey  of  one 
of  the  world’s  oldest  republics.  Andorra, 
northeast  of  Spain  and  southeast  of 
France,  covers  about  450  square  kilo¬ 
meters  and  has  only  a  little  over  5000 
inhabitants.  The  country,  lying  astride 
the  Pyrenees,  is  very  poor  and  that  is 
probably  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  its 
continued  independence.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  book  are  poor,  but  there  is 
interest  in  the  photostatic  documents 
which  arc  presented  in  the  attempt  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  the  little  country’s 
independence.  —  P.  H.  Kollewijn.  Wil¬ 
mington,  California. 


*  Hans  Schmidt.  Vom  Rio  de  la  Plata 
zum  Rio  Alto  Paraguay.  San  An¬ 
dres,  Argentina.  Privately  printed  (Calle 
America  585).  1939.  288  pages.  4.80 
pesos.  —  Hans  Schmidt  has  spent  25 
years  in  South  America  and  this  book  is 
his  fourth  dealing  with  that  continent. 
He  gives  account  of  a  2300  kilometer 
trip  up  the  wide  Rio  Parana  into  Para¬ 
guayan  territory.  The  effects  of  the  recent 
Chaco  war  were  to  be  seen  on  all  hands 
in  Asuncidn.  Political  conditions  at  the 
time  were  unstable  with  a  revolution 
threatening.  The  quebracho  industry  af¬ 
fords  a  hint  of  the  tremendous  natural 
wealth.  Everywhere  Schmidt  meets  in¬ 
teresting  friends  and  natives  and  is  able 
to  put  their  thoughts  on  paper.  Nature 
is  prolific  and  many  animals  arc  found 
among  the  200  photos  in  the  book.  Com¬ 
ing  down  the  river  again  he  makes  an 
excursion  into  the  Argentine  Chaco. 
This  country  is  in  our  early  Wild  West 
stage  and  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Cotton  is  plentiful  and  so  are 
locusts.  Schmidt  can  impart  more  m- 
formation  about  this  country  than  an 
outsider  —  he  knows  language  and  peo¬ 
ple  from  years  of  experience.  He  is  his 
own  publisher  and  his  books  arc  popular 
among  the  Germans  in  Argentina.— 
E.  Trencl{ner.  New  York  City. 

^  Philipp  Kramer.  Lob  des  Lesens  und 
der  Bucher.  Berlin.  Furchc-Vcrlag. 
1938.  46  pages.  —  A  delightful  little 
book  which  confirms  the  experience  of 
thoughtful  readers  and  is  rich  in  sug¬ 
gestions  for  all  who  want  to  learn  how 
to  get  inside  of  a  book.  We  surmise  that 
the  author  feels  a  certain  kinship  with 
Spitzwcg’s  “Bucherwurm”  which  serves 
as  a  frontispiece.  The  omnivorous  read¬ 
er,  however,  may  disagree  with  the 
point  of  view  that  a  thorough  assimila¬ 
tion  of  a  few  time-tested  masterpieces  is 
preferable  to  a  more  restricted  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  many  books.  —  Boyd  Carter. 
Coe  College. 

*  Ambrosia  Barbara  Gocrncr.  Heim- 
lichl^eiten.  Troy  (N.  Y.).  Jacob 

Birkmaycr.  1941.  $2.00.  —  A  collection 
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of  some  hundred  short  poems  on  the 
memory  of  every  day  happenings  with 
a  tinge  of  theosophical  (or  genuine 
Buddhist)  “Weltanschauung.”  Regard¬ 
less  of  subject  matter,  which  is  usually 
simple,  most  of  the  items  are  rather  well 
rounded  poetry  and  the  only  objection 
that  could  be  voiced  is  to  the  profusion 
of  question  marks  and  exclamation 
points.  Interesting  as  a  contribution  to 
American-German  literature.  —  Pieter 
H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

*  Eberhard  Meckel.  Dutch  die  Jahre. 

Gedichte.  Leipzig.  Inselverlag.  1939. 
85  pages.  4  marks.  —  Meckel  first  made 
himself  known  through  some  contribu¬ 
tions  to  publications  of  the  Rabenpresse, 
then  by  his  Flussfahrt.  Most  of  the 
poems  in  this  collection  were  taken  over 
into  the  new  volume.  Some  of  the 
reflecting  and  earlier  poems  were  left 
out,  a  good  number  of  new  ones  added. 
Meckel  is  an  Alemanian,  and  the  motto 
of  his  first  work  was  from  Hebei.  Meckel 
is  not  a  poetical  well  like  the  great 
masters;  he  will  most  likely  never  pub¬ 
lish  more  than  a  few  volumes.  But  every 
poem  is  worth  while.  I  personally  like 
Am  Brunnen.  The  lover  of  poetry  and 
music  need  only  listen  to  the  last  stanza 
in  order  to  know  that  he  has  met  a  gen¬ 
uine  poet: 

Wir  lauschen  nach,  wir  lauschen  long, 
wies  stromend  auf-  und  abw'drts  gehty 
Idngst  /(ennen  wir  den  Brunnengang, 
bis  es  uns  Abend  wird  und  spat. 

Meckel  is  one  of  the  few  poets  who  have 
been  able  to  catch  the  beauty  of  married 
love  and  solicitous  comradeship  of  man 
and  wife;  and  yet  the  tone  of  lonesome- 
ness  is  ever  present;  the  one  who  creates 
new  forms  never  fits  into  forms  given  by 
history.  The  only  soil  that  is  necessary 
for  his  growth  is  his  Heimat,  the  Black 
Forest,  the  Freiburg  Munster,  the  Moon 
over  the  Schlossberg;  also  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  there  is  something  of  Hebei  in 
Meckel!  He  is  more  wilful,  more  mod¬ 
ern,  more  dissatisfied  with  his  world  and 
with  himself;  but  he  too  finds  rest  at 
home,  only  in  der  Heimat.  —  Heinrich 
Meyer.  Rice  Institute. 


*  Stephan  Zweig.  Jeremias.  Eine  dra- 
matische  Dichtung  in  neun  Bildern. 

Stockholm.  Bermann-Fischer.  1939.  153 
pages. — A  powerful  drama  built  around 
the  defeatist,  the  seer,  the  inspired  lead¬ 
er,  the  poet  of  exile  and  of  sorrow,  the 
man  who  lived  by  faith  and  preached 
the  supremacy  of  the  spirit  over  the  fiesh 
and  the  world. 

As  the  play  opens,  Jeremiah  seems  to 
hear  the  voice  of  God  calling  him.  But 
the  voice  he  hears  is  his  mother’s.  There 
is,  then,  a  slight  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  hearer  or  the  reader  that  Jeremiah  is 
a  self-appointed  prophet,  a  zealot  whose 
self<entered  enthusiasm  leads  him  to 
misinterpret  ordinary  facts  as  proving 
his  own  greatness,  importance  and  wis¬ 
dom.  But  as  the  drama  unfolds,  his  fiery 
conviction  becomes  more  deeply  rooted, 
better  grounded,  and  his  judgment  more 
mature.  He  learns  from  his  mother  that 
he  has  been  dedicated  to  the  Lord  from 
the  time  of  his  conception,  and  his  grop¬ 
ing  visions  become  more  definite.  When 
his  people  are  carried  off  into  exile  by  the 
Assyrians,  he  inspires  them  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  they  carry  with  them  what 
is  most  precious  to  them,  their  faith, 
their  God,  their  patterns  of  behaviour. 
They  carry  thus  their  spiritual  father- 
land,  and  in  that  sense  are  not  exiled. 
TTie  Hebrews  march  out  proudly,  full 
of  exalted  dignity,  and  the  play  ends 
with  this  dialogue  between  a  Chaldean 
captain  and  one  of  his  countrymen: 

“Siehe,siehe  wiesieindie  Sonne  schrei- 
ten.  . . .  Machtig  muss  ihr  Gott  sein.” 

“Ihr  Gott.?  Haben  wir  nicht  seine 
Altare  zerbrochen.?  Haben  wir  nicht  ge- 
siegt  iiber  ihn.?” 

“Man  kann  das  Unsichtbare  nicht  be- 
siegenl  Man  kann  Menschen  toten, 
aber  nicht  den  Gott,  der  in  ihnen  lebt. 
Man  kann  ein  Volk  bezwingen,  doch 
nie  seinen  Geist.”  —  Sophie  R.  A.  Court. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Ella  Bystrom.  Marta  und  die  Tu~ 
gend.  Leipzig.  A.  H.  Payne.  1938. 

236  pages.  4.80  marks.  —  A  gripping 
triangle  of  two  men  and  one  woman. 
Marta,  a  talented  Swedish  woman 
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painter,  falls  in  love  with  a  gifted  Bel¬ 
gian  jxjet  whose  wife  is  ill.  After  the 
wife’s  death  several  years  later,  the  poet 
joins  Marta  in  Italy  with  the  intention 
of  marrying  her.  But  Marta,  emotional, 
passionate,  and  despairing  of  her  sweet¬ 
heart’s  release,  has  allowed  herself  to  be¬ 
come  involved  in  questionable  relations 
with  a  young  Italian.  When  the  p)oet 
learns  the  truth,  he  leaves  her  forever. 
The  story  is  appealing  for  its  lights, 
shadows,  and  colorful  vividness,  which 
unite  to  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  pa¬ 
thetic  figure  of  the  protagonist.  —  R. 
Tyson  Wyc/{off.  Springfield,  Missouri. 

^  Philipp  Faust.  Das  Haus.  Erzahlung. 

Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1940.  175 
pages.  —  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
this  is  the  dullest  story  ever  presented  for 
review  in  these  pages,  and  I  am  aghast 
that  it  could  be  printed  at  all;  1  think 
the  publisher  must  have  been  moved  by 
a  desire  to  encourage  Arbeiterdichtung. 
—  It  is  what  I  should  like  to  call  a  for¬ 
mula-story:  the  author,  a  worthy  mason 
by  trade,  evidently  had  the  idea  that  the 
building  of  a  house,  from  the  purchase 
of  the  lot  to  the  issuance  of  smoke  from 
the  completed  chimney,  would  make  an 
acceptable  tale.  But  it  doesn’t,  and  the 
sooner  Herr  Faust  realizes  it,  the  better 
for  his  writing.  In  the  long  run,  we  are 
chiefly  interested  in  people;  this  book 
has  so  many  that  it  has  none,  as  far  as 
reader-interest  is  concerned.  Labor’s  love 
is  lost  here.  —  Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Henrik  Herse.  Wahr  dich  Garde! 

der  Bauer  \ommt.  Berlin.  Nord- 
land-Verlag.  1939.  323  pages.  —  A  book 
of  the  “Blut  und  Boden”  class.  It  essays 
to  dramatize  the  innate  heroism  and  in¬ 
stinctive  sound  sense  of  the  “Bauern- 
stand”  of  the  wealthy  marsh<oast  of  the 
North  Sea,  of  Ditmarschen.  The  text  is 
the  historical  incident  of  A.  D.  1500, 
when  the  farmers,  by  opportune  rains  and 
the  opening  of  their  sluices,  defeated  the 
Danish  royal  forces  which  had  united 
with  the  hereditary  nobility  of  Holstein 
to  end  freedom  for  the  independent 


peasants.  Tliroughout  there  is  a  red 
thread  of  anti-clericalism.  Both  themes 
are  much  over-worked.  But  the  Church 
would  do  well  to  recognize  a  basis  of 
fact.  Said  Luther:  “German  money  is 
a  feather  north  of  the  Alps;  in  Italy  it 
becomes  lead.”  —  John  F.  C.  Green. 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

^  Kurt  Heynicke.  Der  Baum,  der  in 
den  Himmel  w'dchst.  Ein  heiterer 
Roman.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An- 
stalt.  1940.  410  pages.  5.75  marks.— 
The  basic  theme  is  both  ingenious  and 
charming:  a  young  art-historian,  called 
to  the  university  of  “Schoningen,”  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  fine  medieval  profile  of 
the  old  town  is  spoiled  by  a  great  fir- 
tree,  and  this  tree  grows  on  land  owned 
by  the  father  of  the  girl  he  wants  to 
marry!  Add  such  ingredients  as  rival 
newspapers  taking  opposite  sides,  quix¬ 
otic  fathers  and  headstrong  daughters, 
practical  jokers  and  quaint  characters, 
and  you  have  the  stuff  out  of  which 
a  really  gay  and  cheerful  novel  —  none 
too  frequent  in  German  letters,  and 
least  of  all  in  our  times  —  can  be  made. 
Kurt  Heynicke  has  made  a  good  name 
for  himself  as  lyricist,  and  had  already 
produced  a  light-hearted  novel  prior  to 
the  present  one.  Both  he  and  his  coun¬ 
trymen  may  be  congratulated  on  a  well- 
deserved  success.  Sage  reflections,  often 
presented  with  epigrammatic  precision, 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  perusal  and  make 
the  book  much  more  than  mere  enter¬ 
tainment. —  Bayard  O.  Morgan.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Edith  Mikeleitis.  Die  Frwec\ung. 

Aus  dem  Leben  einer  Diva.  Braun¬ 
schweig.  Westermann.  1939.  124  pages. 
1.80  and  2.50  marks.  —  Eleanor,  the 
spoiled  motion  picture  star,  suffers  a 
physical  breakdown  and  realizes  the 
emptiness  and  artificiality  of  her  life. 
This  is  the  awakening.  Despite  three 
marriage  proposals  and  a  fabulous  offer 
from  another  picture  company  which 
come  to  her  during  her  illness  and  con¬ 
valescence,  she  renounces  her  career  and 
resolves  to  return  to  a  childhood  friend, 
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now  a  country  squire,  and  to  a  normal 
life  close  to  nature.  Although  termed  “No- 
vclle,”  this  story  lacks  the  swift  or  the 
fateful  development  usually  associated 
with  this  genre,  the  outcome  is  never  in 
doubt,  and  interest  easily  wanes.  But  it 
is  a  story  by  a  woman  about  a  woman, 
is  done  seriously  and  with  insight,  and 
is  worth  reading.  —  Fritz  Frauchiger. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Si  Gerhart  Pohl.  Der  verruc\te  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags- 
Anstalt.  336  pages.  —  A  lover  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature  can  only  hope  that  this 
book  is  not  representative  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  production  of  Germany  today.  The 
“hero”  is  a  character  of  questionable  qual¬ 
ities,  a  sort  of  caricature  of  a  successful 
businessman.  The  author  uses  Thomas 
Mann’s  technique  to  show  the  charac¬ 
teristic  traits  of  his  persons.  He  uses  the 
same  expressions  in  picturing  a  person 
again  and  again.  However  the  effect  is 
simply  boring  here;  for  none  of  the 
characters  in  the  b(X)k  come  alive.  The 
author  shares  with  the  German  Minister 
of  Propaganda  the  mania  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  words.  But  the  new  word 
never  seems  to  be  better  than  the  old  one 
which  expresses  exactly  the  same  idea. 
There  is  a  certain  charm  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  landscape  and  the  country 
life  of  Silesia  and  Poland.  —  Adelheid 
Ladewig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Willi  Steinborn.  Bastian.  Aus  einem 

jungen  Leben.  Miinchen.  Langen- 
.Miiller.  1939.  155  pages.  —  Four  stories 
about  the  life  of  a  young  boy.  They  are 
of  a  rare  artistic  perfection.  The  style  is 
quick  —  alive  in  every  sentence.  Thor¬ 
oughly  sane,  moral,  enjoyable.  They 
make  good  reading  for  any  age.  While 
they  contain  nothing  that  goes  beyond 
the  world  horizon  of  the  child  Bastian, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  so  serious  that 
you  feel  in  the  life  of  the  child  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  life  itself;  they  are  on  the  other 
hand  as  objective,  as  delightfully  distant 
as  the  view  of  a  mature  man  would  be 
on  the  problems  of  childhood.  —  Gustav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 


^  Gdbor  V.  Vaszary.  Zwei  gegen 
Paris.  Translated  from  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  by  J.  P.  Toth.  Leipzig.  Esche  Ver- 
lag.  1937.  4.80  marks.  —  The  story  of 
two  irresponsible  Hungarian  boarding- 
school  boys  who  use  for  a  trip  to  Paris 
money  sent  by  their  parents  for  another 
purpose.  Ignorant  of  the  language  and 
customs  of  France,  they  get  into  numer¬ 
ous  scrapes.  Much  of  the  novel  is  devoted 
to  their  love  affairs.  The  book  is  praised 
in  a  number  of  German  reviews  for  its 
humor,  but  to  this  reviewer  it  seems  for 
the  most  part  merely  tiresome  and 
frothy.  It  contrasts  most  unfavorably 
with  the  translations  of  Zsolt  v.  Harsd- 
nyi’s  splendid  biographical  novels,  such 
as  Ungarische  Rhapsodie,  published  by 
this  same  house. 

Irrelevantly,  it  may  be  of  interest  that 
Vaszary  has  written  another  Parisian 
novel  with  a  phonetic  title,  Monpti,  and 
has  himself  translated  it  into  German.  — 
G.  R.  Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

^  Anni  Wienbruch.  Ossi  sucht  ihr  Va- 
terland.  Stuttgart.  Gundert.  1939.128 
pages.  2.80  marks.  —  A  juvenile  narra¬ 
ting  the  early  life  of  a  girl  born  in  West¬ 
phalia  of  Alsacian  and  German  parents 
shortly  after  the  Armistice  of  1918.  Her 
name  denotes  her  mixed  nationality: 
Ossi,  the  German  spelling  of  the  French 
word,  aussi.  Since  Ossi’s  father’s  occu¬ 
pation  demanded  much  traveling,  Ossi 
had  the  opportunity  to  live  in  many 
parts  of  France  and  Germany.  As  she 
moved  from  one  place  to  another  she 
endeavored  to  discover  her  Heimatland. 
Ossi  became  homesick  for  Germany,  but 
by  living  in  France  she  had  developed 
an  understanding  of  the  French  people. 
The  moral  of  the  story  is  that  although 
the  individual  requires  a  homeland  he 
should  try  to  understand  other  lands 
and  to  correct  erroneous  impressions 
which  arise,  especially  in  wartime.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  narrative  and  didactic 
parts  of  the  book  arc  not  well  combined, 
and  the  style  is  too  saccharine  to  make 
reading  enjoyable.  —  Lois  Frauchiger. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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*  Lewis  G.  Sell.  Pan-American  Eng¬ 
lish  &  Spanish  Dictionary  &  Travel 
Guide.  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
Second  Thoroughly  Revised  Edition 
(1935).  1941.  678  pages.  $2.50.  —  This 
useful  work  is  especially  intended  for 
“Tourists,  Motorists,  Commercial  Trav¬ 
elers  (Automobile,  Airplane,  Steamer, 
Sporting,  Vacationing,  Radio).’’  It  is  a 
much  better  book  than  the  weirdish 
title  page  might  lead  one  to  expect. 
There  is  a  well  made  English-Spanish 
dictionary,  a  considerably  longer  Span- 
ish-English  dictionary,  and  a  meaty  and 
fascinating  general  guide  for  the  traveler 
in  those  parts,  including  15  pages  on  the 
Pan-American  Highway,  bilingual  in¬ 
structions  to  the  motorist,  information 
on  metric  units,  monetary  units,  official 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Latin  America,  hints  on  clothing,  health 
precautions,  distances,  and  an  absorbing 
section  of  from  one  to  a  dozen  pages 
on  each  of  twenty  or  thirty  countries  or 
regions.  Concision  has  been  carried  a 
little  too  far  in  some  cases.  Thus  the 
gender  of  Spanish  nouns  is  never  indi¬ 
cated.  But  there  is  much  information 
here  that  is  probably  not  found  in  any 
other  dictionary,  e.  g.,  the  half  a  dozen 
different  names  for  “electric  light  bulb’’ 
in  as  many  different  countries  (“sweet 
potato’’  appears  to  be  runner-up).  Some¬ 
times  we  have  the  feeling  that  the  editor 
is  witholding  something  from  us.  For 
instance,  is  there  no  more  expressive 
equivalent  for  “booze”  than  “bebida 
espirituosa”.?  There  are  errors,  several 
of  them,  misspellings  and  misplaced  ac¬ 
cents,  and  the  reviewer  could  call  the 
editor’s  attention  to  a  few  of  them  if  he 
wishes.  But  it  is  a  good  reference  book, 
and  a  lively  one.  —  R.  T.  H. 

^  Ram6n  I.  Cardozo.  La  pedagogta  de 
la  Escuela  Activa  (Tomo  III).  Asun¬ 


cion,  Paraguay.  1939.  “La  Colmena.” 
260  pages.  —  This  work  will  be  useful 
to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  peda¬ 
gogical  studies,  and  especially  in  the 
future  of  the  schools  of  South-America. 
Professor  Cardozo,  ex-General  Director 
of  Schools  in  Paraguay,  and  ex-Professor 
of  Child  Pedagogy  and  Psychology, 
knows  thoroughly  from  personal  expe¬ 
rience  all  aspects  of  the  Escuela  Activa. 
Three  solid  volumes,  of  which  this  is  the 
last,  arc  ample  proof  of  his  competence. 
This  volume  carries  an  interesting  pro¬ 
logue  by  Adolfo  Fcrricre.  Among  the 
most  significant  pages  in  the  study,  we 
should  mention  Los  ensayos  en  Ame¬ 
rica,  La  preparacidn  del  magisterio, 
La  accion  de  las  escuelas  normales,  kin¬ 
dergartens  y  asociaciones  infantiles,  En¬ 
sayos  del  Plan  Dalton,  Escuelas  experi- 
mentales,  and  Progreso  de  la  Escuela 
Activa.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  a 
number  of  clear  and  attractive  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  express  very  well  the  guid¬ 
ing  principle  of  the  Escuela  Activa:  “por 
la  vida,  para  la  vida.”  —  Gastdn  Figuei- 
ra.  Montevideo. 

^  Jose  Medina  Echavarrfa.  Sociologta 
contempordnea.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de 
Espaha  en  Mexico.  1940.  253  pages. — 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  books  that 
has  come  out  of  South  America  in  a 
long  time  is  this  panorama  by  a  former 
professor  of  Murcia,  now  a  fugitive  in 
Mexico.  It  began  as  a  scries  of  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Madrid,  but  the  out¬ 
break  of  civil  war  cost  the  author  most 
of  his  material  and  only  now  has  it 
been  rewritten.  To  sociologists  in  this 
country  it  will  contain  little  that  is  new, 
but  it  proves  the  practice  of  the  scholar¬ 
ly  method  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
will  interpret  the  leading  systems  and 
schools  of  thought  of  France,  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  Italy. —  W.K.J. 
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M  Humberto  Salvador.  Esquema  sex¬ 
ual.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1939.  332  pages.  —  An  Ecuadorian  nov¬ 
elist  and  playwright  of  high  rank  re¬ 
prints  in  the  Biblioteca  de  Cultura  series 
a  volume  that  appeared  first  in  Quito 
in  1934,  and  was  reprinted  twice  in  Ar¬ 
gentina,  and  now  in  Chile.  In  addition, 
it  has  had  a  Portuguese  translation. 

Esquema  sexual  is  an  encyclopedic 
volume  dealing  with  anatomy  and  phys¬ 
iology,  psychoanalysis,  the  law  as  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  women  (sehor  Salvador  is  a 
lawyer),  culture  patterns  of  primitive 
peoples,  quaint  and  curious  facts  about 
sex,  discussions  of  heredity,  of  Freud, 
Jung  and  Adler,  all  jumbled  in  a  way 
that  makes  it  impossible  to  find  any  of 
the  material  without  reading  the  volume 
from  cover  to  cover.  There  are  no  chap¬ 
ter  headings,  no  indication  of  contents, 
no  index;  indeed,  most  of  the  pages  arc 
unnumbered.  A  hodge-podge  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  over  two  hundred  items  ap¬ 
pears  without  dates  or  arrangement. 

Whenever  the  author  criticizes  any 
customs  or  attacks  long  marriages  or 
laws  against  abortion,  he  invariably  re¬ 
marks  that  they  handle  these  things 
much  better  in  Russia. 

Twenty -five  pages  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  printed  in  red,  give  laudatory  com¬ 
ments  on  the  novels  of  senor  Salvador. 
He  should  stick  to  novel  writing,  for 
this  book  shows  little  acqaintance  with 
scholarly  procedure.  —  W.  K.  J. 

*  Alvaro  de  Albornoz.  Pdginas  del 
destierro.  Mexico.  Quetzal.  1941. 
$3.50  m.-n.  —  From  the  point  of  view 
of  a  super-liberal  democrat,  Albornoz  es¬ 
says  to  expound  the  liberal  position  on 
national  and  international  questions.  His 
book,  though  published  in  1941,  appears 
to  belong  more  to  the  Mexico  of  about 
1933  to  early  1940,  than  to  the  more 
conservative  Mexican  democracy  pre¬ 
vailing  at  the  present.  The  author  has 
been  at  some  pains  to  justify  these  the¬ 
ories  by  analyses  of  public  questions  in 
Spain  of  many  years  standing.  He 
touches  on  theories  in  regard  to  the 
French  Revolution  as  well.  He  assumes 


that  both  Spanish  and  French  political 
life  have  exercised  a  recurrent  influence 
on  Mexican  tendencies  and  policies. 

He  has  surprisingly  little  to  say  about 
Mexican  history.  He  takes  strong  issue 
with  the  Mexican  army  for,  as  he  phrases 
it,  dominating  civil  as  well  as  military 
affairs  in  Mexico,  and  points  out  that  this 
predominance  of  the  military  had  its 
origin  in  Spain. 

But  for  all  his  liberalism,  the  author 
believes  that  a  well  ordered  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
military  autcxrracy.  —  W.  E.  Chapman. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Fulgencio  Batista.  Ideario  de  Ba¬ 
tista.  La  Habana.  Prensa  Indoameri- 
cana.  1940.  100  pages.  —  Selected  by  M. 
Franco  Varona,  president  of  the  Labor 
Party,  this  volume  of  the  Cuadernos  Po- 
pulares  series  offers  the  thoughts  of  Cu¬ 
ba’s  dictator  on  politics,  economics,  social 
questions,  tourists,  America,  “Cubani- 
dad,”  and  one  sixteen-page  compilation 
called  simply  “meditaciones.” 

It  is  frankly  an  “homenaje,”  with 
Batista’s  best  side  forward.  If  his  gov¬ 
ernment  could  bring  to  definite  form  the 
system  partially  outlined  by  his  thoughts 
on  education,  Cuba  would  be  a  world 
leader  in  this  field. 

In  Politica  he  says  his  three  preoccupa¬ 
tions  arc  “Education,  Sanitation,  and 
Agriculture.”  In  the  section  on  America, 
he  repeats  the  usual  phrases  about  De¬ 
mocracy  vs.  Totalitarianism,  economic 
liberty,  and  hemisphere  defense.  At  least 
the  selections  from  Batista’s  speeches  and 
writings  show  him  as  the  spokesman  of 
the  common  people  whom  he  claims  to 
represent.  —  W.  K.  J. 

^  Carlton  Beals.  America  ante  Ame¬ 
rica.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1940.  456  pages.  —  “America  South” 
appears  in  a  Spanish  version  by  Victo- 
riano  Reyes  Covarrubias  and  with  an 
introduction  by  Jose  del  C.  Gutierrez  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  that  its  publication 
will  bring  the  Americas  closer  together. 
A  volume  so  well-known  in  English 
needs  no  comment.  The  Spanish  version 
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will  doubtless  have  the  same  mixed  re¬ 
ception  the  book  had  in  English.  The 
final  chapter,  however,  will  do  little  to 
foster  Pan  Americanism,  though  no  one 
can  accuse  the  author  of  hedging  or 
hesitating  to  express  his  opinion  or  to 
name  names.  —  W.  K.  /. 

^  Boris  Brutzkus.  La  URSS,  Campo 
de  experimentos  econdmicos.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  L.  A.  Sinchez. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1939.  103 
pages.  $7.00  m.-n.  —  Brutzkus  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Agricultural  Institute  of 
Petrograd  from  1907  till  1922.  He  was 
convinced  after  the  Revolution  that  an 
economic  system  without  a  free  market 
and  a  monetary  basis  was  impossible. 
Lenin  was  inclined  to  listen,  witness  the 
NEP  system,  but  Trotzky  exiled  Brutz¬ 
kus  and  many  of  his  friends  in  1922.  For 
ten  years  these  men  were  able  to  carry  on 
a  Russian  Economic  Institute  in  Berlin, 
but  the  coming  of  Hitler  destroyed  that 
too.  Since  then  Brutzkus  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  in  Jerusalem.  The  present  book  is  an 
outline  of  the  Soviet  economic  system 
and  repeats  the  author’s  previous  the¬ 
ories,  but  it  ends  on  a  note  of  hope. 
Brutzkus  suggests  to  the  government  of 
Stalin  that  it  be  more  generous  with 
economic  statistics,  that  it  give  the  press 
some  liberty  to  discuss  them.  Since  1935, 
says  Brutzkus,  the  Soviets  have  discarded 
many  of  their  beliefs  in  a  completely 
controlled  economy.  This  little  book  is 
another  in  the  Coleccidn  de  los  Content- 
pordneos  published  by  Ercilla.  There  are 
some  thirty  titles  in  this  series  which 
deal  with  Soviet  Russia.  —  Urban  T. 
Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

^  Giro  Esoinosa.  Tragedia  del  gua- 
jiro.  La  Habana.  Imprenta  Carasa  y 
Cia.  1939.  506  pages.  —  We  have  here 
in  the  form  of  a  novel  a  study  of  the 
guajiro,  or  Cuban  peasant  from  the  time 
of  the  insurrection  just  before  the  Span- 
ish-American  war.  The  peasants  are  first 
herded  by  Weyler  into  concentration 
camps,  where  they  suffer  untold  hard¬ 
ships.  After  the  war  few  go  back  to 


their  homes.  The  majority  have  no  land 
of  their  own  and  have  to  work  for  large 
landowners  at  wages  that  reduce  them  to 
virtual  serfdom.  Those  who  do  own  land 
are  the  victims  of  rapacious  buyers,  who 
take  their  sugar  and  tobacco  at  a  price 
so  low  that  they  can  barely  exist.  The 
story  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  life 
of  these  people,  their  sports,  songs,  reli¬ 
gion  and  social  customs.  They  often  suf¬ 
fer  from  malnutrition  and  tropical  dis¬ 
eases.  Medical  help  is  hard  to  get,  and 
often  recourse  is  had  to  the  curandera,  an 
herb  doctor  with  some  skill,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  quack  who  does  not  hesitate 
to  practice  magic  on  occasion.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  attempt  to  portray  the  peculiar 
accent  of  these  people  by  his  original 
spelling,  as  explained  in  the  preface,  is 
laudable,  but  it  detracts  from  the  reader’s 
comfort  in  reading.  —  Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

^  H.  E.  Kaminski.  El  Nazismo  como 
problema  sexual.  Ensayo  de  psicopa- 
tologia.  Traduccion  directa  del  alemin, 
de  Gustavo  Ehrlich.  Buenos  Aires. 
Iman.  1940.  167  pages.  $2.00  m.-n.— 
This  book  is  copyrighted  by  the  Argen¬ 
tine  publisher.  It  has  presumably  ap¬ 
peared  in  German,  but  we  are  unable 
to  supply  data  on  a  German  edition. 
Quoting  frequently  from  Rauschning, 
Olden,  Blueher,  and  first-hand  docu¬ 
ments,  Kaminski  has  assiduously  col¬ 
lected  all  available  evidence  and  near¬ 
evidence  pointing  to  the  prevalence  of 
homosexual  habits  among  the  leaders  of 
Nazism.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Hit¬ 
ler’s  lieutenants  represent  an  average 
level  of  morality  much  lower  than  that 
of  political  leaders  in  England,  the 
United  States,  France  or  Italy.  The  ugly 
word  which  apf)ears  on  every  page  of 
this  book  has  been  printed  more  often 
in  Germany,  since  at  least  the  time  of 
Maximilian  Harden  and  his  Zul^unft, 
than  in  any  other  country.  It  seems  that 
the  Nazis  inherited  a  vicious  practice 
from  the  Hohenzollern  aristocrats,  or/ 
and  that  certain  critics  of  Nazism  have 
taken. a  leaf  from  the  note-book  of  Ber¬ 
lin’s  terrible  Juvenal.  As  for  Kaminski’s 
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earnest  volume,  its  purpose  is  laudable, 
but  like  the  majority  of  such  books  it 
undertakes  to  prove  too  much.  —  H. 
K.L. 

Annita  M.  Ker.  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  Publications.  Washington. 
Government  Printing  Office.  1940.  333 
pages.  $1.25.  —  This  book  was  published 
not  as  a  bibliography,  but  as  a  guide  to 
selected  official  publications  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Government,  from  the  year  1821 
to  the  year  1936  inclusive.  The  author 
says:  “1821  was  taken  as  the  starting 
point  because  it  is  the  date  of  the  Con¬ 
summation  of  Mexican  independence, 
and  1936  is  the  terminal  because  it  was 
the  last  full  year  that  had  elapsed  before 
the  completion  of  this  work.”  The  com¬ 
piler  did  not  include  references  to  the 
documents  published  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Maximilian.  Instead,  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Juarez  Government  of 
the  Maximilian  period  are  listed. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  collec¬ 
tions  consulted  by  the  author  to  obtain 
the  references  she  has  included  in  her 
book  are  clearly  described  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction.  The  collection  existing  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  at  Washington  is  the 
first  given.  Next  comes  the  Bancroft  Li¬ 
brary  at  the  University  of  California. 
That  is  followed  by  Columbia’s  Memo¬ 
rial  Library,  the  Pan-American  Union 
collection,  and  so  on  through  a  long  list 
of  minor  collections  at  other  places. 

Besides  the  important  collections 
found  in  the  United  States  there  is  an 
even  longer  list  that  was  consulted  in 
Mexico,  where  the  author  spent  five 
and  one-half  months  collecting  addi¬ 
tional  references. 

The  use  of  both  English  and  Spanish 
makes  the  volume  equally  useful  to 
Spanish-speaking  and  English-speaking 
investigators.  There  are  two  indices,  that 
of  the  titles  in  Spanish  and  the  “General 
Index”  which  is  set  separately  in  Eng¬ 
lish. 

While  the  University  is  a  separate  au¬ 
tonomous  establishment  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  documents  originating 


there  arc  not  included  in  the  references 
cited.  That  is  true  also  of  the  academies 
which  are  also  under  Government  super¬ 
vision  and  protection,  and  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Museum,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Federal  District,  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Such  documents 
were  omitted  because  of  the  limited 
general  interest  in  them. 

The  volume  bears  its  own  evidence 
of  the  great  amount  of  tedious  and 
painstaking  labor  that  was  required  to 
produce  it,  and  of  its  considerable  value 
to  historians  and  others  engaged  in 
searching  for  the  trend  of  events  in 
Mexico  since  that  nation  gained  its  inde¬ 
pendence  more  than  a  century  ago. — 
W.  E.  Chapman.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Mariano  Picon  Salas.  Preguntas  a 
Europa.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1938.  145  pages.  —  This  keen  and 
provocative  work  by  a  well-known  Ven¬ 
ezuelan  publicist  and  writer  is  made  up 
of  brief  essays  which  trace  the  broad 
problems  of  politics,  culture  and  art  in 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Italy  and  Spain  as  seen  in  1936- 
1937.  The  author’s  liberal  approach, 
wide  background  in  European  art  and 
literature,  and  capacity  for  sober  analysis 
are  reflected  throughout.  A  sympathetic 
portrait  of  Czechoslovakia  and  a  force¬ 
ful  review  of  the  background  and  issues 
of  the  Spanish  civil  war  are  outstanding. 

Nor  is  the  author  unconscious  of  the 
political  and  cultural  impact  of  Nazi 
Germany.  The  book  closes  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “How  long  can  this  unstable  equi¬ 
librium  of  Europ)ean  nations  maintain 
itself  without  a  general  disruption?” 
The  author’s  answer  was  fully  borne 
out  by  later  events.  —  Raymond  G. 
Rocca.  University  of  California. 

^  Victor  Serge.  Hitler  contra  Stalin: 

la  fase  decisiva  de  la  guerra  mun- 
dial.  Traduccion  de  Enrique  Adroher. 
Mexico.  Quetzal.  1941.  $2.50  m.-n. — 
A  remarkable  little  book,  passionate, 
but  cogent,  lucid,  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  well-informed.  Of  course,  any 
consistent  interpretation  of  contempo- 
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rary  events  simply  brings  out  the  polit¬ 
ical  philosophy  of  the  author.  Serge’s  is 
easy  to  define.  He  is  an  orthodox  Demo¬ 
crat-Socialist  —  not  one  of  Rev.  Norman 
Thomas’s  bleating  Bock.  According  to 
him,  the  world  has  erred  and  strayed 
ever  since  Noske  shot  the  Spartakists 
and  since  Lenin  died.  Usual  Socialist 
overemphasis  on  economic  factor:  Naz¬ 
ism  is  the  result  of  the  American  depres¬ 
sion,  but,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  old 
romantic-nationalistic  passion,  Ger¬ 
many’s  bewilderment  and  despair  would 
not  have  taken  Nazi  channels.  Old 
fallacy  about  Haves  and  Have-nots  — 
altho’  he  quotes  German  authorities  ad¬ 
mitting  that  Germany  was  richer  than 
France,  and  immensely  richer  than  Po¬ 
land.  Usual  pro-German  sneer  at  the 
Corridor  —  as  though  it  were  not  90% 
Polish,  and  far  more  essential  to  the  life 
of  Poland  than  to  that  of  Germany.  On 
the  other  hand,  speaks  of  “dismember¬ 
ment”  of  Poland  by  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many,  as  though  Russia  had  not  simply 
wiped  out  Pilsudsky’s  imperialistic  con¬ 
quests,  restored  the  Curzon  Line,  recu¬ 
perated  for  White  Russia  and  Ukrainia 
areas  in  which  the  Poles  were  a  dom¬ 
ineering  minority. 

On  the  present  war:  fairly  good 
prophet:  believed  Russia  would  not  be 
so  easy  a  conquest  as  France;  but  did  not 
anticipate  Russian  armies  would  be  able 
actually  to  check  and  even  push  back  the 
admirably  disciplined  and  equipped  di¬ 
visions  of  Hitler.  Violently  anti-Stalinist. 
Admits  however  that  Russia  supports 
Stalin,  not  as  a  return  to  ancient  slavery, 
but  “porque  tenia  la  sensacidn  de  conser- 
var,  incluso  bajo  esta  especie  de  despo- 
tismo,  las  conquistas  fundamentales  de 
la  revolucidn.”  So  his  proposal:  destroy 
Stalin  so  as  to  release  the  energy  of  the 
Russian  people  —  seems  to  me  singular¬ 
ly  hazardous.  The  downfall  of  Stalin 
would  in  all  probability  mean  civil  war, 
defeat,  reaction.  Like  Chiang  Kai  Shek 
—  at  one  time  no  favorite  of  our  ‘liber¬ 
als,’  —  Stalin  no  longer  is  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  evil.  The  excesses  of  Russian  total¬ 
itarianism  can  best  be  cured  through 
ever  closer  cooperation  with  the  Western 


and  Chinese  democracies.  Conditions 
have  changed  so  rapidly  that  Serge’s 
mind  may  have  changed  too,  like  those 
of  many  White  Russians  and  conserva¬ 
tive  Americans.  And  who  can  tell  how 
far  they  will  change,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  before  this  review  appears  in 
print?  —  Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Henri  Ardant  ( Aureus). Bancos  y 
banqueros.  Traduccidn  de  L.  Sdn- 
chez.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940. 
200  pages.  $15.00  m.-n.  —  The  French 
original  of  this  history  is  dated  1939. 
The  first  bankers,  omitting  reference  to 
the  Phoenicians  and  other  quasi-histor- 
ical  peoples,  were  the  Romans,  where  the 
banks  were  part  of  the  judicial  system. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  bankers  were 
either  money  changers  or  usurers.  The 
founding  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  in 
1609  marked  the  beginning  of  the  era 
of  modern  banking.  TTien  appear  the 
Banks  of  England  and  France,  banks  of 
deposit,  savings  banks  and  others.  At 
present,  in  spite  of  the  confidence  which 
the  public  has  shown  in  the  modern 
banking  system,  its  stability  is  problem¬ 
atical.  Judged  by  comparison  with  the 
advance  of  natural  science,  the  progress 
of  the  science  of  banking  is  almost  too 
slow  to  measure;  and  its  present  state 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  Medicine  in 
the  time  of  Moliere.  Banking,  says  our 
author,  is  still  awaiting  its  Pasteur.— 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

**  Charles  Bonnefon.  Historia  de  Ale- 
mania  (Histoire  d'Allemagne).Tn- 
ducida  por  Hernin  del  Solar.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  362  pages.— 
TTiis  “History  of  Germany”  shows  from 
beginning  to  end  that  it  was  written  by 
a  chauvinist  Frenchman  at  the  time  of 
strong  French-German  friction  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  French  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr-district  and  the  German  policy  of 
resistance.  Even  though  the  dire  events 
of  the  past  eight  years  may  induce  the 
reviewer  to  agree  with  Bonnefon  s 
pungent  assertion,  that  the  Germans 
should  be  called  rather  a  “nation  of 
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soldiers  and  traders”  than  a  “nation  of 
poets  and  thinkers,”  he  believes  this 
History  to  be  written  too  much  cum  ira 
et  studio  to  be  more  trustworthy  than 
certain  Nazi  products  in  the  field  of 
history.  Devoting  more  than  a  third  of 
its  space  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Kaiser,  the  “true”  causes  of  the  world 
war,  the  history  of  the  war,  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  and  the  first  five  years  of 
the  Weimar  republic,  the  book  treats 
the  preceding  two  thousand  years  of 
German  history  as  though  they  had  had 
only  one  purpose:  that  of  furnishing  the 
author  with  valid  arguments  for  his 
thesis  that  the  Germans  are  a  race  of 
drunkards,  imbeciles,  degenerates,  sad¬ 
ists,  therefore  solely  responsible  for  the 
disaster  of  1914-1918.  Contrasting  the 
noble  Frenchmen  and  their  device, 
“Liberty,”  with  the  base  Germans,  who 
live  through  “Discipline  and  Obe¬ 
dience,”  and  stubbornly  defending  the 
view-points  of  Poincare  and  other  ex¬ 
tremists,  the  book  now  makes  as  un¬ 
pleasant  reading,  more  than  fifteen 
years  after  it  was  composed,  as  the  spite¬ 
ful  Nazi  concoctions  of  history  in  later 
years.  Elegantly  and  wittily  written 
though  it  is,  Bonnefon’s  History  wrongs 
the  democratic  and  republican  millions 
who  detested  Wilhelm’s  Imperialism  — 
just  as  millions  of  decent,  powerless 
Germans  hate  Hitler  now.  —  Alfred 
Werner.  New  York  City. 

*  Jean  Francois.  El  affaire  Rohm- 
Hitler.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1940.  217  pages.  15  pesos.  —  This  narra¬ 
tive,  translated  from  the  French,  centers 
around  the  bloody  night  of  June  30, 
1934,  when  Hitler  struck  suddenly  to 
remove  all  rivals  from  his  path  and 
secure  for  himself  absolute  power  in 
Germany.  We  have  a  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  assassination  of  Schleicher, 
Rohm  and  other  prominent  leaders.  Hit¬ 
ler  took  a  personal  part  in  these  murders, 
for  no  other  word  than  murder  is  ade¬ 
quate.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  man  but 
a  homicidal  maniac  could  have  con¬ 
ceived  and  carried  out  such  a  ruthless 
slaughter.  As  to  religion.  Hitler  is  de¬ 


scribed  as  a  Deist,  becoming  later  a 
qualified  Pantheist,  who  saw  God  in  all 
things  German,  but  not  elsewhere.  After 
the  coup  of  June  30,  his  Pantheism 
changed  into  an  egocentric  mania,  says 
our  author.  There  has  been  little  in  his 
behavior  since  that  date  to  belie  this 
judgment.  The  story  is  not  pleasant 
reading,  but  helps  to  explain  events  in 
Germany.  —  Calvert  J.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

^  Emilio  Portes  Gil.  Quince  anos  de 
poUtica  mexicana.  Mexico.  Botas. 
1941. 575  pages.  —  Memoirs  on  the  lead¬ 
ing  political  personalities  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  from  1915  to  1935.  The  author  was, 
for  a  period.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Tamaulipas,  in  the  heart  of  the  largest 
oil-producing  center  in  Mexico.  In  1928, 
he  succeeded  President  Plutarco  Elias 
Calles,  serving  as  Provisional  President 
of  Mexico.  Therefore  he  speaks  with 
authority,  from  thorough  inside  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  activities  of  the  political  fig¬ 
ures  about  whom  he  writes. 

He  begins  his  book  with  melodramat¬ 
ic  speculations  concerning  individuals 
and  groups  supposed  to  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  treacherous  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  Alvaro  Obregdn,  and 
asserts  that  it  was  the  partisans  of  that 
unfortunate  figure,  rather  than  Presi¬ 
dent  Calles,  who  saw  to  the  selection  of 
the  author  to  succeed  President  Calles. 
He  shows  that  many  Mexicans  suspected 
that  General  Calles  was  implicated  in 
the  assasination  plot. 

There  is  interesting  discussion  of  the 
famous  coalition  labor  organization,  the 
Confederacion  Regional  Obrera  Mexi¬ 
cana,  (CROM),  which  was  formed 
three  days  after  Portes  Gil  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  as  Provisional  President  on  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  1928.  The  author  dwells  on  the 
political  strength  and  importance  of  the 
(CROM).  There  is  considerable  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  National  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Party  of  Mexico  as  organized 
by  President  Calles,  starting  with  the 
political  background  from  which  the 
Calles  Party  sprang,  and  which  had  its 
beginning  in  the  Revolution  started  by 
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Francisco  I.  Madcro  in  November,  1910. 

The  dramatic  conflict  of  August, 
1928,  between  the  Mexican  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Catholic  Church,  is 
treated  briefly  and  with  apparent  fair¬ 
ness. 

The  author  undertakes  to  justify 
Mexico’s  policy  of  according  asylum  to 
General  Agusto  Sandino  of  Nicaragua 
to  protect  him  from  the  United  States 
forces  that  were  sent  to  Nicaragua  to 
seek  to  capture  him  for  his  crimes  of 
banditry.  The  author  clearly  disap¬ 
proves  of  the  policy  of  this  country,  not 
only  toward  Nicaragua  but  toward  Latin 
America  in  general. 

The  book  presents  a  very  good  picture 
of  Mexican  political  tendencies  and  in¬ 
dividual  predilections  as  well  as  a  fair 
history  of  Mexican  politics  for  the  period 
covered,  but  above  all  it  is  a  record  of 
the  political  life  of  the  author  himself. — 
Calvin  Conroy.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

^  Rafael  Soto  Paz.  La  falsa  cubanidad 
de  Saco,  Luz,  y  Del  Monte.  La  Ha- 
bana.  Editorial  Alfa.  1941.  140  pages. 
$1.00.  —  Working  on  the  assumption 
that  true  “Cubanity”  means  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  blacks  and  whites,  senor  Soto 
sets  out  to  revalue  Jose  Antonio  Saco, 
Jose  de  la  Luz  Caballo,  and  Domingo 
del  Monte,  and  to  show  that  Cuba’s  real 
leaders  of  thought  were  rather  Varela, 
Agramonte,  and  Marti.  The  earlier  trio 
sought  closer  connection  with  Europe: 
the  latter  three  were  nativists.  In  32 
pages  the  author  shows  that  Saco  was 
anti-abolitionist  and  conservative:  in  12 
pages  he  points  to  Varela’s  good  quali¬ 
ties  lacked  by  Saco.  Similarly  he  con¬ 
trasts  the  slave-holding  Luz  with  the 
democratic  Agramonte,  and  the  “human¬ 
itarian -slaveholding- Hispanofile”  Del 
Monte  with  the  “apostle”  and  liberator 
Marti.  In  a  final  section,  he  leaves  to  the 
readers  the  decision  as  to  which  trio  bet¬ 
ter  expresses  the  real  Cuban  spirit. — 
W.  K.  /. 

^  Jose  Marti.  "Antologta  familiar."  — 
Archivo  Jose  Marti.  La  Habana.  Di- 
reccion  de  Cultura.  1941.  160  and  99 


pages.  —  Published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Cuban  Minister  of  Education, 
four  series  of  six  volumes  each  have  ap¬ 
peared.  This  Antologia  familiar  is  vol¬ 
ume  three  of  the  fifth  series.  It  is  devoted 
to  some  aspects  of  Marti’s  private  life, 
including  various  letters  and  poems  of 
the  author.  The  Archivo  Marti  is  a  pe¬ 
riodical  also  published  by  the  Minister 
of  Education,  and  devoted  entirely  to 
the  life,  works  and  activities  of  Jose 
Marti.  Two  numbers  of  this  review  ap¬ 
peared  in  1940.  This  is  the  third,  dated 
July,  1941.  It  contains  no  less  than  eleven 
articles,  all  about  Marti,  interspersed 
with  numerous  citations  from  his  letters 
and  poems.  These  books  are  part  of  the 
homage  Cuba  seems  so  eager  to  pay  to 
the  memory  of  her  great  apostle  of  lib¬ 
erty.  The  two  publications  furnish  val¬ 
uable  material  for  the  study  of  Martfs 
life  and  the  Cuban  struggle  for  freedom. 
—  Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

^  Felipe  Cossio  del  Pomar.  El  hechizo 
de  Gauguin.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er- 
cilla.  1939.  229  pages.  15  pesos.  —  Cos¬ 
sio  del  Pomar,  a  Peruvian  painter  re¬ 
lated  to  Gauguin,  relates  the  varied  life 
of  this  French  artist  and  gives  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  his  works.  We  follow  the  almost 
predestined  career  of  this  man  who  gave 
up  all  because  he  wanted  to  paint;  in 
fact,  the  urge  was  so  strong  that  he 
could  not  help  painting.  —  The  book  is 
personal  in  tone,  conversational,  full  of 
incidents,  anecdotes  and  the  contents  of 
letters  written  by  Gauguin.  —  Glenn 
Barr.  Miami  University. 

^  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez,  Editor.  San 
Martin  pintado  por  si  mismo.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  168  pages. 
14  pesos.  —  In  the  Biblioteca  Amauta 
series,  which  is  to  contain  illuminating 
selections  from  the  correspondence  of 
many  Hispanic  American  heroes,  the 
Editor  of  Ercilla  has  made  a  start  with 
Bolivar  and  San  Martin,  with  O’Hig¬ 
gins  promised  next.  The  scheme  is  to 
give  a  brief  discussion  of  the  great  man, 
then  a  critical  glance  at  other  books 
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about  him,  and  finally  to  lead  readers 
to  gather  their  own  conception  through 
the  reading  of  the  man’s  own  words. 
Sixty  letters  of  San  Martin  are  here  ar¬ 
ranged,  not  chronologically  but  topically, 
those  in  which  he  mentions  the  events 
of  Guayaquil,  those  to  General  Miller, 
to  O’Higgins,  to  friends  in  Peru,  etc. 
Footnote  explanations  of  persons  and 
events  mentioned  help  to  make  the  vol¬ 
ume  still  more  useful. — IV.  K.  /. 

S  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez,  Editor.  Me- 
morias  de  Lord  Cochrane.  Santiago 
dc  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  295  pages.  $20.00 
m.-n.  —  The  volume  of  Biblioteca  A- 
mauta  devoted  to  Chile’s  revolutionary 
naval  hero  does  not  hold  up  the  British 
sailor  in  a  very  attractive  light.  How¬ 
ever,  the  words  are  all  direct  translations 
from  the  fighter’s  own  two  volumes  of 
Sarratives  of  Services  in  the  Liberation 
of  Chile,  Peru  and  Brazil. 

Lord  Cochrane,  or  Count  Dundon- 
ald  (1775-1860)  was  discharged  from 
the  British  navy  for  fraud  and  invited 
by  Chile  to  help  gain  her  independence. 
Of  his  heroism  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
his  own  account  reveals  his  quick 
temper,  jealousy,  and  greed.  He  admits 
that  he  abandoned  Chile  because  he  did 
not  receive  the  pay  he  deserved  and  went 
to  help  liberate  Brazil.  The  account  ends 
before  he  forsook  Brazil,  too,  and  went, 
like  Lord  Byron,  to  rescue  the  Greeks. 

Illuminating  notes  by  Sanchez  ex¬ 
plain  persons  and  events  mentioned  in 
the  text.— IT.  K.  J. 

*  Jose  Gaos  y  Francisco  Larroyo.  Dos 
Ideas  de  la  filosofia.  Mexico.  La  Casa 
deEspana  en  Mexico.  1940. 195  pages. — 
In  a  series  of  six  lectures  Professor  Jose 
Gaos  of  the  Universidad  Central  at  Ma¬ 
drid  recently  made  use  of  the  phrase  “phi¬ 
losophy  of  philosophy’’  to  indicate  that 
ispect  of  the  subject  which  deals  with 
philosophy  itself.  In  his  mind  it  is  a 
broad  term  which  includes  philosoph¬ 
ical  reflection  on  philosophy,  the  def¬ 
inition,  history,  psychology  and  phenom¬ 
enology  of  philosophy.  Professor  Larroyo 
of  the  University  of  Mexico  insists  that 


the  phrase  is  too  pretentious  and  that  it, 
moreover,  involves  an  unnecessary  pour¬ 
ing  of  old  wine  into  a  new  bottle.  The 
debate  is  carried  on  at  length  and  with 
considerable  skill  on  both  sides,  but  in 
the  end  neither  opponent  makes  any 
concessions.  This  obliges  the  reader  to 
weigh  the  argumentation  for  himself, 
which  provocatively  leads  him  to  philo¬ 
sophizing  on  his  own  account.  Two  in¬ 
teresting  non-controversial  essays  are  ap¬ 
pended  —  La  filosofia  ciencia  de  los  va- 
lores  by  Professor  Larroyo  and  Pilo- 
sofia  personalidad  by  Professor  Gaos. — 
Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Baltasar  Gracian.  Ordculo  manual  y 
arte  de  prudencia.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1940. 132  pages.  8  p>esos.  —  That 
the  seventeenth  century  Jesuit  is  not  too 
out-of-date  for  twentieth  century  living 
is  apparently  the  feeling  of  Chile’s  big¬ 
gest  publishing  house,  in  reprinting  one 
of  Gracian’s  books.  Its  298  paragraphs 
are  reproduced  not  from  the  original 
edition  of  1647,  but  from  the  Amster¬ 
dam  edition  of  1659.  It  makes  easily 
available  the  work  of  one  of  the  masters 
of  Spanish  as  well  as  one  of  the  world’s 
most  universal  moralists.  —  W.  K.  J.  _ 

^  Hans  A.  Lindemann,  Pldticas  filosd- 
ficas  entre  un  sabio,  un  poeta,  y  un 
filosofo.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Zig-Zag. 
1940.  252  pages.  —  Coming  to  Valpa¬ 
raiso  in  1906  from  Hamburg,  where  he 
was  born  in  1882,  the  author  learned 
Spanish,  then  shuttled  between  South 
America  and  Austria,  studying  and  lec¬ 
turing  on  Philosophy. 

In  a  variety  of  geographical  surround¬ 
ings,  the  banks  of  the  Tigre  in  Buenos 
Aires,  the  Chilean  Lakes,  the  three 
friends  carry  on  a  dozen  conversations 
dealing  with  science,  mathematics  and 
how  the  Aristotelian  logic  suggested 
metaphysics,  psychological  concepts,  the 
influence  of  nature  on  people  and  reli¬ 
gion.  Ethical  values,  sociology,  and  sys¬ 
tems  of  philosophy  fill  the  final  conver¬ 
sations,  while  the  last  section  discusses 
the  beauty  of  life  and  the  need  for  abne- 
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gation  and  humanization  as  they  sec  the 
wreck  of  Conccpcidn  after  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  1939. 

This  is  a  charmingly  written  volume, 
with  a  real  development  of  thought.  The 
author  has  skilfully  individualized  the 
three  speakers.  —  W.  K.  /. 

^  Jose  Enrique  Rod6.  Ideario.  Santiago 
dc  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  145  pages. 
12  pesos.  —  This  wcll<hoscn  repertory 
of  Rodo’s  principal  ideas  is  divided  into 
I)  De  la  juventud,  el  esptritu,  y  la  cul- 
tura,  II)  De  Amirica  y  sus  problemas, 
and  III)  De  la  democracia,  el  trabajo  y 
la  tolerancia.  Naturally  I)  is  the  most  re¬ 
markable  and  essential,  forming  the 
philosophical  basis  for  II)  and  III); 
much  of  it  comes  from  Ariel  and  Moti¬ 
ves  de  Proteo.  Here,  for  example,  arc  ex¬ 
pressed  Rodd’s  somewhat  Renanesque 
eclecticism,  protestations  against  the  con¬ 
strictions  of  dogma,  advocacy  of  freedom 
of  the  spirit,  entire  anti-utilitarianism, 
study  of  the  crowd  and  the  individual  (a 
sort  of  rebellious  pre-unanimisme),  the 
new  (at  that  time)  idealism,  integral 
culture,  and  the  cult  of  beauty  as  a 
moral  principle.  The  reader  is  easily 
caught  in  the  spell  Rodo  cast  over  the 
youthful  spirits  of  his  day.  His  ideas 
about  the  Magna  P atria,  the  colonial 
character  of  Hispano- American  culture, 
and  the  Indian,  are  most  provocative. 
But  behind  his  pronouncements  on  the 
Yankee,  even  most  liberal  analysts  would 
probably  detect  a  conventional  French 
influence.  In  III  the  selection  seems  more 
uniformly  excellent  than  elsewhere.  Al¬ 
together,  the  editor  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  happy  choice.  Although  some  bits 
seem  dated,  the  collection  constitutes  a 
splendid  synthesis  of  Rodo’s  character¬ 
istic  attitudes  and  possesses  much  intrin¬ 
sic  and  historical  value.  The  book  should 
not  be  read  through  at  once:  rather,  occa¬ 
sionally,  like  Montaigne.  —  George  B. 
Raser.  University  of  Rochester. 

^  Denis  Saurat.  Historia  de  las  reli- 
giones.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1939.  321  pages.  —  With  an  attractive 
cover,  Zig-2^g  has  reprinted  as  the  14th 


volume  of  its  Biblioteca  de  Cultura  a 
translation  of  a  volume  by  a  French  pro¬ 
fessor  who  sought  to  discuss  evolution 
from  an  objective  point  of  view. 

The  author  traces  the  desire  for  im¬ 
mortality  and  the  need  for  some  sort  of 
unity,  through  the  beliefs  of  savages, 
Egyptians,  Mesopotamians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Hebrews,  and  Buddhists.  Even¬ 
tually  reaching  modern  times,  M.  Sau¬ 
rat  finds  even  among  the  most  subtle 
spirits  of  our  day  an  idea  of  God,  though 
frequendy  cloaked  by  a  variety  of  names. 

The  pagination  in  the  Index  is  some¬ 
what  askew,  but  the  volume,  in  the 
fluent  translation  by  Armando  Bazin, 
will  give  the  lay  reader  a  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  world  religions.  —  W.  K.  /. 

^  Moists  Vincenzi.  El  conocimiento 
antindmico  (Ensayo  de  una  filoso- 
fia  del  gesto).  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Con 
el  Autor.  1940.  88  pages. — How  one  can 
get  a  philosophy  out  of  349  separate  and 
numbered  paragraphs  is  a  problem.  The 
chief  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  this 
book  is  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  “E 
hombre  es  . . .  por  esencia,  un  ente  con- 
tradictorio.”  One  can  find  pronuncia- 
mientos  on  practically  every  subject, 
either  original  or  quoted  from  one 
philosopher  or  another,  and  any  of  them 
furnishes  food  for  hours  of  thought.  But 
it  is  only  an  ensayo.  The  complete  system 
remains  to  be  enunciated.  —  W.  K.  /. 

^  Higinio  Vizquez  Santa  Ana.  Fies¬ 
tas  y  costumbres  mexicanas.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1940.  381  pages.  —  Higinio  Viz¬ 
quez  Santa  Ana  belongs  to  the  group  of 
Mexican  folklorists,  such  as  Campos  and 
Gonzalez  Obregon,  which  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  interest  in  popular  arts  nat¬ 
urally  accompanying  a  popular  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  chief  fault  of  his  present  vol¬ 
ume,  complete  lack  of  organization,  is 
to  a  great  extent  inherent  in  the  material, 
which  resists  limitation,  especially  at  the 
hands  of  one  intensely  interested  in  ev¬ 
ery  manifestation  and  aspect  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  —  regional  dances,  native  dress, 
festivals  peculiar  to  different  villages  and 
seasons,  folk  songs,  proverbs,  legends. 
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The  lack  of  organization  makes  the  vol¬ 
ume  useless  for  quick  reference,  but 
docs  not  impair  its  charm.  —  Consuelo 
Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Armando  Marfa  y  Campos.  Carlo 

Manzini  y  el  teatro  del  aire.  Mexico. 
Betas.  1939.  79  pages.  —  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Radiophonic  Art, 
meeting  in  Paris  in  1937,  chose  a  play 
written  for  the  radio  by  Carlo  Manzini 
to  inaugurate  its  sessions  over  the  air. 
In  an  interesting  report  of  the  year’s 
work  of  Mexico’s  Theatre  of  the  Air,  the 
chief  of  the  Department  of  Press  and 
Publicity  includes  a  translation  of  an 
unpublished  treatise  on  the  radio  theatre 
by  this  Italian  dramatist,  and  the  script 
of  Manzini’s  Amores  de  la  reina  Anas- 
siomene  as  translated  for  XEPD  and 
XEXA  by  Jose  Manuel  Ramos. 

The  first  minute  of  the  play  presents 
victims  of  the  passionate  queen,  then  the 
studio  lights  go  out,  and  the  rest  of  the 
play  has  to  do  with  one  of  the  screwiest 
murder  mysteries  one  can  find.  The 
surprising  solution  of  the  death  of  five 
of  the  broadcasters  cannot  be  revealed, 
but  one  can  understand  the  stream  of 
fan  letters  that  followed  its  broadcast  on 
March  15,  1939. 

Earlier  in  the  volume,  Salvador  Novo 
and  others  bewail  the  decadence  of  the 
Mexico  theatre  and  suggest  its  possible 
renascence  as  a  theatre  of  the  air.  They 
were  certainly  not  thinking  of  this  amus¬ 
ing,  but  nonsensical  farce.  —  W.  K.  /. 

*  J.  Conangla  Fontanilles.  El  alma  de 

Cataluna.  La  Habana.  Imprenta  La 
Milagrosa.  1941.  258  pages.  $1.00. — The 
translator  and  compiler  of  this  collection 
has  lived  forty  years  in  Cuba,  but  has 
never  lost  interest  in  his  native  Catalo¬ 
nia.  Beginning  with  its  poetic  Renais¬ 
sance  as  represented  by  the  Oda  a  la 
f atria,  of  Aribau,  the  anthology  covers 
more  than  a  hundred  years  of  verse.  Over 
one  hundred  poets  find  a  place  in  it,  the 
majority  being  limited  to  one  selection 
each.  Such  writers  as  Angel  Guimeri 
and  Juan  Maragall  are  represented  by  as 
many  as  five.  A  comparison  of  the  pres¬ 


ent  text  with  the  Catalonian  poems  will 
show  how  faithful  the  translator  has 
been  to  the  original,  although  he  men¬ 
tions  in  his  prologue  the  difficulty  of 
translating  poetry,  and  admits  the  neces¬ 
sity  he  found  at  times  of  substituting 
new  rimes  and  making  a  minimum  of 
other  changes.  To  quote  the  author;  “si 
la  riqueza  de  voces  agudas  y  monosili- 
bicas  del  idioma  catalin  permite  decir 
en  un  solo  verso  toda  una  oracidn  o 
exponer  gran  parte  de  la  misma,  en  cam- 
bio  esa  riqueza  de  palabras  agudas  se 
hace  diffcil  cenirla  en  el  molde  de  un 
verso  Castellano  de  igual  numero  de 
sflabas.’’  For  those  who  do  not  read 
Catalonian,  or  to  whom  the  originals  are 
not  available,  one  can  recommend  this 
excellent  and  extensive  anthology.  — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Justino  Cornejo.  Huellas  de  una 
labor.  Quito,  Ecuador.  Talleres  grd- 
ficos  de  Educacion.  1938.  52  pages. 
1  sucre.  —  Newspaper  man,  Socialist 
candidate,  and  university  professor,  Jus¬ 
tino  Cornejo  combines  many  of  his  in¬ 
terests  in  this  pamphlet  containing  his 
contribution  to  an  understanding  of  his 
nation’s  literature.  First  comes  a  speech 
about  Jorge  Isaacs  as  his  share  in  the 
centennial  of  the  author  of  Maria.  It 
deals  especially  with  the  local  color  con¬ 
tained  in  the  vocabulary  of  this  “Father 
of  the  American  regional  novel.’’ 

More  valuable  is  the  outline  of  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Ecuador’s  intellectual  proces¬ 
ses  which  senor  Cornejo  would  write, 
after  the  style  of  the  Uruguayan  Zum 
Felde.  In  nine  chapters  he  has  sum¬ 
marized  the  form  his  book  would  take. 
Then  he  supplies  a  bibliography  of  the 
authors  and  movements  mentioned. 
Even  in  its  summary  form,  it  is  stimu¬ 
lating.  The  author  would  contribute  to 
the  glory  of  his  country,  if  he  wrote  the 
proposed  book.  —  W.  K.  J. 

^  Roberto  Meza  Fuentes.  De  Diaz 
Mirdn  a  Rubin  Dario.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Nascimento.  1940.  354  pages.  20 
pesos.  —  This  book  contains  sixteen  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  at  the  University  of 
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Chile,  in  1939,  as  part  of  a  course  on  the 
evolution  of  Spanish  American  poetry. 
Another  series,  carrying  the  course  be¬ 
yond  the  Modernistas  and  into  our  own 
time,  will  presumably  appear  in  time. 
The  present  volume  is  limited  to  a  study 
of  Ruben  Dario,  which  covers  more  than 
two  hundred  pages,  and  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  precursors  of  Modernismo,  the 
Mexican  poets  Diaz  Miron  and  Gu¬ 
tierrez  Najera,  the  Cuban  poets  Jose 
Marti  and  Julian  del  Casal  and  the  Col¬ 
ombian,  Jose  Asuncion  Silva. 

Professor  Meza  Puentes  reveals  a  very 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  mat¬ 
ter  as  well  as  considerable  eloquence  in 
communicating  his  personal  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  poetic  beauty  to  the  reader  and, 
it  would  seem,  to  his  original  student 
audience.  This  is  perhaps  merit  enough 
for  any  teacher  of  literature,  in  Chile  or 
elsewhere.  As  a  critical  study,  however, 
the  book  is  less  important.  It  offers  no 
new  p)ersp)ectives,  indulges  in  indiscrim¬ 
inate  praise  and  suffers  from  an  exag¬ 
gerated  “conciencia  de  raza.”  There  is 
abundant  and  well  chosen  citation  of 
original  texts,  but  freguently  supported 
by  only  cursory  analysis.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  documentation  is  sound,  and 
the  poets  emerge  as  living  figures. — 
M.  H. 

^  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco.  Grandes  No- 
velistas  de  la  America  Hispana.  Vol. 
I.  Los  Novelistas  de  la  tierra.  Berkeley. 
University  of  California  Press.  1941. 
280  pages.  $3.50.  —  Chapters  on  six 
novelists  who  in  the  author’s  opinion 
“mas  se  acercan  al  motivo  genuina- 
mente  americano’’  (hence  the  title),  and 
“mejor  encarnan  americanismo  litera- 
rio”:  Azuela, Gallegos, Giiiraldes,  Lynch, 
Rivera,  Reyles.  It  will  be  followed  by 
a  second  volume  “destinada  a  los  escri- 
tores  de  orientacion  mds  europea,  cuya 
obra  se  situa  mas  comunmente  en  medios 
urbanos,”  called  Los  Novelistas  de  la 
ciudad. — The  sketches  are  scholarly  and 
readable,  and  serve  not  only  to  inform 
the  reader,  but  also  to  inspire  in  him 
a  desire  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  literary  output  of  the  authors 


studied.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
chapter  on  Mariano  Azuela,  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  whom  Seiior  Torres  Rioscco 
has  been  most  felicitous.  Perhaps  he  has 
been  least  successful  in  the  chapter  on 
Rivera;  one  has  the  feeling  that  the 
large  amount  of  space  devoted  to  Hud¬ 
son’s  Green  Mansions  and  Rangel’s  El 
infierno  verde  in  comparing  them  with 
Rivera’s  solitary  novel  La  Vordgine  is  a 
device  resorted  to  to  pad  an  otherwise 
meager  essay.  —  The  bibliography  ap¬ 
pended  to  each  chapter  is  a  valuable 
feature  of  the  book,  as  are  the  indices  of 
authors  and  works.  —  Grace  Norris 
Davis.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Agustm  Guerra  de  la  Piedra.  Poe- 
mas  del  campo.  La  Habana.  Agusdn 
Rios.  1940.  68  pages.  —  The  poems  of 
the  first  part  of  this  little  volume  arc 
largely  concerned  with  the  lot  of  the 
Cuban  guajiro.  This  lot  is  not  enviable, 
for  the  progress  of  the  guajiro  is:  “como 
avanzan  las  bestias  sin  luz.’’  They  arc  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  social  order  which  crushes  the 
poor.  Several  poems  deal  with  the  negro, 
for  whom  the  author  seems  to  have  spe¬ 
cial  interest.  Some  of  them  are  in  dialect 
and  other  passages  describe  ceremonies 
connected  with  negro  superstitions.  The 
second  part  is  more  personal,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  few  little  lyrics  worthy  of  Heine. 
We  have  also  poems  dedicated  to 
friends,  and  others  in  which  the  poet 
communes  somewhat  sadly  with  his 
soul,  a  sadness  tempered  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  all  will  be  right  in  the  end, 
although  the  present  scene  is  dismal.  On 
the  whole  this  is  the  most  enjoyable  little 
book  of  verse  we  have  read  lately.— 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Alberto  Arvelo  Torrealba.  Glosas  al 
cancionero.  Caracas.  Elite.  1940. 159 
pages.  —  An  introduction  by  Pedro  So- 
tillo  sees  this  poet,  born  in  1905,  in  Bari- 
nitas  in  the  Llanos,  as  filled  with  the 
seriousness  of  most  inhabitants  of  Ven¬ 
ezuela’s  uplands.  Certainly  in  his  other 
poetry,  “triste’’  seems  to  be  his  favorite 
word.  As  he  declares  in  his  volume  Can- 
tas  (1933)  “Me  la  puso  triste  cl  Llano.” 
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The  p)oct’s  method  in  this  volume  is 
to  take  lines  from  quatrains  (three  from 
Cantaclaro  of  Romulo  Gallegos,  one  on 
p,  93  from  his  own  writings,  and  the  rest 
from  popular  songs)  to  use  as  last  lines 
in  series  of  four  decimas.  The  skilful  way 
in  which  he  works  them  in,  and  the 
poetic  quality  of  the  results,  show  him  a 
true  successor  of  Lazo  Marti.  Later  in 
the  volume,  in  the  15-pagc  La  Porjia,  we 
sec  a  typical  singing  contest  between  Flo- 
rentino  and  the  Devil.  The  attractively 
printed  book  ends  with  a  5  page  glossary 
of  Venezuelan  terms.  —  W.  K.  /. 

**  Fernando  Sierra  Berdecfa.  Esta  No- 
che  juega  el  jo/^er.  Comedia  drama- 
tica  en  tres  actos.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Biblio- 
tcca  de  Autores  Puertorriquenos.  1939. 
188  pages.  $1.00.  —  Puerto  Rico  is  trying 
to  establish  its  own  native,  regional  thea¬ 
ter.  Berdeefa’s  play  is  one  of  the  first 
offerings.  The  theme  is  the  life  of  Puerto 
Rican  immigrants  in  the  United  States. 
The  characters  are  educated,  cultured 
people,  thrown  into  the  ranks  of  low- 
income  wage-earners.  This  setting  p>er- 
mits  the  by  now  familiar  attacks  on  the 
hurly-burly  life  of  industrial  cities,  on 
I  the  “dictatorship  of  the  alarm<lock,”  on 
I  constant  haste.  There  is  also  sarcastic 
I  reference  to  easy  divorces,  much  as  the 
American  stage  and  novel  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  pictured  divorces  in 
France. 

Nostalgic  references  to  the  home¬ 
town  abound,  and  must  have  delighted 
I  Puerto-Rican  audiences.  —  Sophie  R. 

I  A.  Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Jose  Victoriano  Betancourt.  Arti- 
culos  de  costumbres.  La  Habana. 
Publicaciones  del  Ministerio  de  Educa¬ 
tion.  1941.  227  pages.  Distributed  free 
by  the  Department  of  Culture.  —  Eight¬ 
een  short  sketches  reprinted  from  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  and  anthologies  ap¬ 
pear  for  the  first  time  within  the  covers 
of  a  book.  Betancourt  (1813-75)  Cuba’s 
chief  costumbrista,  describes  a  local  doc¬ 
tor,  a  lawyer,  a  money  lender,  and  other 
Cuban  figures,  in  the  selection  made 
from  his  many  articles  by  Sanchez  Roig 


and  Cabrera  Saqui.  Striking  for  its  hu¬ 
mor  is  the  piece  La  Solterona.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  Betancourt’s  ability  to  narrate 
in  poetry,  26  dScimas  give  the  biography 
of  El  negro,  JosS  del  Rosario  who  needs 
a  glossary  of  a  dozen  words  for  clear¬ 
ness.  The  volume  offers  a  pleasant  way 
to  get  acquainted  with  mid-nineteenth 
century  Cuba.  —  Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

^  Eduardo  Caballero  Calderon.  Tipa- 

coque.  Estampas  de  provincia.  Bo¬ 
gota.  Talleres  Graficos  Mundo  al  Dia. 
1941.  279  pages.  —  Tipacoque,  setting 
of  twenty-five  keenly  observed,  humor¬ 
ously  recorded  but  cleeply  felt  sketches, 
contributes  stimulating  historical  and 
picturesque  data  to  the  subject  of  early 
Indian  life.  Only  recently  this  unique 
feudal  settlement  in  the  Colombian 
Andes  yielded  to  liberalism.  Until  then 
its  inaccessibility  favored  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  colonial  Spanish  customs,  speech, 
and  philosophy,  sometimes  charmingly, 
sometimes  cruelly. 

Sensitive  to  the  soul  of  nature  as  well 
as  of  man,  the  narrator  wins  interest, 
sympathy,  and  admiration,  adding 
ironic  zest  to  many  a  human  anecdote. 
In  almost  picaresque  fashion  all  profes¬ 
sions,  trades,  and  classes  pass  by  in  a 
soul-revealing  pageant.  These  tales  have 
not  the  sad  and  dissatisfied  tone  of  Mex¬ 
ican  folk-lore;  the  caustic  Colombian 
spirit  accepts  life’s  struggle  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge. —  Annemarie  Tyre.  New  Mex¬ 
ico  State  College. 

Luis  Enrique  Delano.  Viejos  relatos. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1940. 
270  pages.  —  With  this  collection  of  thir¬ 
ty-one  short  stories,  written  between 
1926  and  1936,  Delano  states  that  he 
plans  to  make  the  “Despedida  del  autor 
a  una  modalidad  literaria  y,  tal  vcz,  a  un 
publico  que  podia  gustar  de  ella,”  since 
the  transformation  effected  in  him  by 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  compels  him  to 
write  henceforth  in  another  manner.  In¬ 
dicative  of  the  various  types  of  character 
presented  are  Alicia  (La  Nina  de  la  pri- 
sidn ),  whose  imprisoned  fiance’s  unrea- 
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sonablc  jealousy  finally  results  in  her  ac¬ 
cepting  the  attentions  of  the  jailer;  and 
Ketty  Kay  ( Ketty  Kay  se  venga  de  mi ), 
who  finds  a  way  of  causing  her  fickle 
lover  to  regret  his  unfaithfulness.  De¬ 
lano  is  successful  in  portraying  scenes  in 
other  continents  than  his  own.  There  is 
a  quirk  in  his  mentality  which  betrays 
his  English  ancestry.  —  Virgil  A.  War¬ 
ren.  Carson-Newman  College. 

K  Manual  Frontaura  Argandona.  El 
Precursor.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1941.  202  pages.  —  The  scene  of 
this  novel  is  laid  in  Bolivia,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  greed  for  silver 
has  driven  the  Spanish  mine  owners  to 
madness,  which  sacrifices  the  Indians  by 
thousands  as  they  toil  in  the  mines  to 
satisfy  the  cupidity  of  their  masters.  Jose 
Alonso  de  Ibdhez,  youth  of  noble  birth, 
grows  up  beholding  this  inhuman  traf¬ 
fic  and  resolves  to  try  to  abolish  it.  He 
and  other  kindred  spirits  rebel  against 
the  Colonial  authorities  sent  from  Spain; 
but  he  fails  at  last  through  treachery  and 
meets  death  on  the  scaffold.  There  is  a 
love  story  woven  into  the  plot,  and  at  the 
end  the  hero’s  death  is  avenged  by  his 
intended  bride,  who  stabs  to  death  the 
corregidor  who  pronounced  the  death 
penalty  upon  him.  Incidentally,  we  can 
learn  much  in  this  talc  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  repartimientos,  the  system  of 
forced  labor  to  which  the  Indians  were 
subjected.  Portrayed  also  are  the  life, 
customs  and  superstitions  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  aborigines.  The  protagonist,  Iba¬ 
nez,  is  an  historical  character,  one  of 
the  early  patriots  who  helped  prepare 
the  stage  for  the  great  Revolution. — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Eugenio  Gonzilez.  Destines.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  135 
pages.  8  pesos.  —  For  those  who  like  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  characters 
of  books  they  read,  the  six  stories  of  this 
little  volume  will  be  unpleasant.  For 
those  who  enjoy  skilful  writing,  prose 
that  seems  effortless,  yet  touches  the  sa¬ 
lient  points.  Destines  will  provide  a  real 
pleasure.  The  one-time  Chilean  Minis¬ 


ter  of  Education  and  present  professor 
of  Philosophy  presents  six  sex  problems, 
ranging  from  a  ministry  employee  who 
strangled  his  bed-fellow  when  in  ha- 
drunken  dreams  she  saw  her  husband 
and  screamed,  to  a  physical  monstrosity, 
bed-ridden,  yet  lusting  after  the  friend 
of  his  sister. 

One  after  another,  these  tragedies  arc 
depressing,  yet  the  art  and  ability  of  the 
author  are  undeniable.  —  W.  K.  J. 

^  Martin  de  Goycoechca  Mcnendez. 

Guaranies.  Buenos  Aires.  Ediciones  de 
la  Revista  Americana.  1939.  80  pages.— 
Six  stories  and  an  essay  by  an  Argentine 
provide  a  poetic  picture  of  Paraguay  dur¬ 
ing  its  disastrous  war  against  the  Allies. 
While  not  very  closely  plotted,  they  are 
beautifully  written.  In  one.  Dictator  Lo¬ 
pez  receives  sympathetic  treatment  on 
the  eve  of  his  death.  In  another,  an  In¬ 
dian  chief,  visiting  a  battlefield,  sees  the 
slaughter  re-enacted  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  heavenly  artillery.  A  third  is  the 
patriotic  saga  of  a  child  warrior,  the  only 
sort  left  in  Paraguay’s  armies  toward  the 
end,  who  makes  himself  into  a  living 
flagpole  to  keep  his  country’s  banner 
flying. 

An  illuminating  introduction  by 
Juan  O’Leary  retells  the  short  life  of  the 
author,  who  died  in  1906  after  twenty- 
nine  adventure-filled  years.  —  Willis 
Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

^  A.  Izquierdo  Albihana.  Andrttda. 

Mexico.  Botas.  1938.  446  pages.— 
Predecessor  by  two  years  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  Caos,  this  novel  in  no  way  meas¬ 
ures  up  to  the  excellence  of  character 
portrayal,  style  or  structure  of  the  latter. 
Romantically  conceived  in  its  theme  of 
“la  mujer  nueva”  who  is  not  to  yield 
to  love,  but  instead  is  predestined  to 
lead  a  world  revolution  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  “third  sex,’’  it  presents 
lengthy,  repeated,  frequently  unconviiK- 
ing  character  analyses.  It  is  further 
marred  by  intense  prejudice  against  the 
United  States  and  against  the  middle 
class  in  general.  Best  parts  are  the  da 
scriptions  of  the  Chapultepec  Park,  Xo- 
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chimilco,  Cuernavaca  and  Taxco.  Quite 
unoriginal  is  the  conclusion  that  mater¬ 
nity  revolutionizes  woman  beyond  her 
own  control.  —  Carl  A.  Tyre.  New  Mex¬ 
ico  State  College. 

Jorge  de  Lima.  Calunga.  Muneco 

de  barro.  Version  castellana  y  Prd- 
logo  de  Ram6n  Prieto.  Buenos  Aires. 
Amcricalee.  1941.  229  pages.  $3  m.-n. — 
Pending  a  more  general  knowledge  of 
the  Portuguese  language  in  this  country, 
for  various  reasons  a  real  desideratum, 
the  enterprising  Argentine  and  Chilean 
publishers  are  doing  North  Americans 
as  well  as  Spanish  Americans  valuable 
service  in  making  the  better  Brazilian 
books  accessible  in  the  sister  language. 
The  Portuguese  original  of  this  tremen¬ 
dous  book  appeared  in  1935  and  was  no¬ 
ticed  in  our  Volume  10,  at  page  103. 
It  deserves  attention  again.  This  Dr. 
Lula,  child  of  the  coastal  slums  of  the 
poverty<urscd  Brazilian  Northeast,  who 
after  some  years  in  a  more  wholesome 
atmosphere  comes  home  to  improve  the 
physical  and  spiritual  status  of  his  mus¬ 
sel-gathering,  clay<hewing  kinsmen, 
is  sucked  back  into  the  rotten  muck 
from  which  he  once  escaped,  is  vaguely 
outlined,  and  so  are  all  his  associates. 
We  learn  little  about  them  except  that 
they  suffer  horribly,  stupidly,  sublimely; 
and  it  is  the  poetry  of  suffering  that  the 
great  poet  sings  so  obscenely  and  thrill- 
ingly  that  the  book  well  merits  its  pref¬ 
acer’s  excited  eulogy.  Calunga  is  not  a 
novel.  It  is  an  epic  poem  of  ghastly 
beauty.  It  ought  to  go  into  English  — 
if  a  kindred  spirit  could  be  found  to  do 
the  job.  —  /?,  r.  H. 

*  Enrique  Labrador  Ruiz.  Cresival. 

La  Habana.  1936.  234  pages.  —  En¬ 
rique  Labrador  Ruiz  is  the  inventor  of 
the  “novela  gaseiforme”  of  which  this 
novel  is  an  illustration.  The  “novela 
pseiforme”  is  “the  novel  which  exists 
in  a  state  of  gas;”  it  is  “la  novela  que 
ofrcce  en  sus  vaefos  la  media  novela  de 
todo  el  mundo,  el  pedazo  novelero  que 
cada  alma  lleva  dentro  de  sf.”  “S61o 
falta  ahora  .  .  .  esa  entente  cordicie  . . . 


a  favor  de  la  cual  mi  lector  resulta,  en 
ultimo  extremo,  tan  autor  de  la  obra 
como  yo.”  “Completarla  es  cosa  de  cada 
quien,  segun  sus  posibilidades  y  sus  ta- 
lentos.  Yo  no  hago  m4s.” 

Such  a  novel  is  difficult  to  describe. 
However,  disregarding  the  unknown 
contributions  of  the  anonymous  reader 
collaborator,  the  written  part  of  the  “no¬ 
vela  gaseiforme”  is  a  personal,  individ¬ 
ual  consideration  of  those  matters  which 
(Kcur  to  the  author.  This  particular 
novel  brings  consideration  of  stch  mat¬ 
ters  as  weddings,  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  press,  movies,  the  writing  of 
criticism,  pseudo-intellectuals,  the  phys¬ 
iognomy  of  buildings,  —  all  observations 
en  passant  in  the  biography  of  the  book’s 
hero. 

Possibly  this  novel  may  be  best  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  words  with  which  the 
author  describes  the  novel  published  by 
its  hero  —  it  is  a  book  “de  una  rara 
arquitectura,  lleno  de  sinceridades  brus- 
cas.”  —  Madaltne  W.  Nichols.  Library 
of  Congress. 

^  Carolina  Nabuco.  La  Sucesora.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1941.  186 
pages.  —  This  novel  was  written  some 
years  ago  in  Portuguese,  and  we  have 
here  a  Spanish  translation.  It  is  a  very 
readable  book,  whose  plot  is  well  worked 
out  and  easy  to  follow.  The  happy  out¬ 
come  of  the  story  is  rather  unusual  in  a 
Latin-American  novel.  The  theme  is 
that  of  a  second  wife,  who  is  under  the 
obsession  that  the  spirit  of  her  prede¬ 
cessor  is  watching  her  critically,  and  that 
disaster  impends  for  her,  no  matter  how 
hard  she  tries  to  take  the  place  of  the 
dead  woman.  A  life-size  painting  of  the 
former  wife,  which  hangs  in  the  home, 
makes  her  terror  more  realistic.  She 
dares  not  share  her  troubles  with  her 
husband,  whom  she  loves  and  who  loves 
her,  and  her  fear  reaches  the  border  of 
insanity.  At  last,  a  foreign  trip  breaks 
the  spell,  and  from  now  on  matrimonial 
bliss  is  assured.  That  is  for  all  except  for 
the  one  permanent  victim  of  all  this 
trouble,  the  youth  the  lady  jilted  to  marry 
her  rich  widower.  The  last  we  read  of 
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him,  he  is  a  heart-broken  wretch,  ruined 
for  life.  It  is  asserted  that  the  English 
novel,  Rebecca,  by  Daphne  du  Maurier 
is  so  nearly  like  the  story  we  are  consid¬ 
ering  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  the 
similarity  to  mere  chance.  A  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  New  Yor^  Times  Boo\  Re¬ 
view  has  compared  the  two  books  with¬ 
out  coming  to  a  dogmatic  conclusion.  — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Ramon  J.  Sender.  Mexicayotl.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Quetzal.  1941.  255  pages.  5  p)esos 
($1.50).  —  Five  short  novels  and  four 
tales  make  up  this  panorama  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  landscap>e  as  viewed  by  a  gifted 
foreigner.  No  Mexican  has  accomplished 
just  what  Sender  has  done  here,  for  the 
Spanish  novelist  is  in  the  fortunate  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  able  to  describe  the  forest 
before  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
trees  has  blurred  the  sharp  outlines  of 
his  vision. 

These  stories  of  Mexico’s  legendary 
Indians  and  animals  have  the  authentic 
ring  of  folk  literature,  and  reveal  a  new 
side  to  Sender’s  talent.  He  has  observed 
closely,  and  derived  original  meanings 
from  everything  he  has  seen;  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  a  man  endowed  with  powerful 
intuitive  faculties,  who  writes  not  as  a 
European  but  as  an  American. 

Excellent  characterization,  well-con¬ 
trived  suspense  and  careful  plotting 
make  the  stories  good  examples  of  their 
kind,  and  present  this  kaleidoscopic 
view  of  early  Mexico  as  a  series  of  drama¬ 
tic  incidents  built  around  the  country’s 
salient  natural  features.  The  book’s 
plan  and  scope  are  revealed  in  the  titles 
of  the  short  novels:  Tototl  or  the  Valley; 
Xocoyotl  or  the  Desert;  Nanyotl  or  the 
Mountain;  Ecatl  or  the  Lake;  Navalatl 
or  the  Volcano.  And  in  those  of  the  short 
tales:  The  Puma;  The  Eagle;  The 
Fishes;  The  Vulture. 

Mexicayotl  holds  up  a  new  mirror  to 
old  Mexico.  —  David  Lord.  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

^  Luis  Toro  Ramallo.  Cutimuncu. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Talleres  Casa  Na- 
cional  del  Nino.  1940.  153  pages.  15 


pesos.  —  In  his  previous  volume,  Chaco, 
Toro  Ramallo  showed  himself  a  master 
of  language.  Now  he  adds  another  val¬ 
uable  contribution  to  Chaco  War  liter¬ 
ature  in  this  novel  whose  Quechua  title, 
meaning  “They  have  returned,’’  tells  its 
theme. 

The  war  is  over.  The  soldier,  Rober¬ 
to  Montero,  comes  back,  his  right  arm 
gone,  to  find  that  because  of  a  confusion 
in  the  war  casualty  lists,  his  wife  felt  free 
to  marry  again.  Too  unsettled  by  his 
war  experiences  to  know  what  to  do, 
Montero  and  the  narrator  wander 
through  Bolivia,  discussing  the  futility 
of  war,  the  rise  of  socialism,  and  the 
sorry  lot  of  the  Indian.  Here  is  very 
little  action,  but  a  great  deal  about  the 
Chaco  conflict  which  never  got  into  of¬ 
ficial  communiques,  and  many  excellent 
descriptions  of  Andean  landscapes.  — 
Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

Arturo  Uslar  Pietri  y  Julian  Padron. 

Antologia  del  cuento  moderno  vene- 
zolano.  Caracas.  Ediciones  del  Ministro 
de  Educacion  Nacional.  1940.  2  vols. 
204  and  358  pages.  —  Venezuelan  fic¬ 
tion,  which  really  began  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  French  naturalism,  in  the  last 
two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
has  advanced  and  developed  a  sturdy 
growth,  rooting  itself  more  and  more 
deeply  in  its  native  soil.  The  short  story 
has  outstripped  the  novel,  in  spite  of  the 
recent  notable  success  of  the  latter.  This 
collection  exemplifies  the  cuento  from 
the  time  of  the  mcxlernist  Diaz  Rodri¬ 
guez  down  to  the  so-called  generation 
of  1930.  The  Anthology  divides  itself 
into  five  parts:  Writers  of  1895-1910,  in¬ 
cluding  Pedro  Emilio  Coll  and  Rufino 
Blanco  Fombona;  the  generation  of  1910, 
Romulo  Gallegos  and  others;  that  of 
1920,  for  example,  Mariano  Picon-Salas; 
that  of  1928,  with  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri 
and  that  of  1930,  already  mentioned. 
These  tales  differ  greatly  in  quality  and 
subject  matter,  but  they  all  smack  strong¬ 
ly  of  the  Venezuelan  scene,  they  are  no¬ 
tably  realistic  and  for  the  most  part  end 
in  tragedy,  which  too  often  reflects  deep 
p)essimism  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
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One  can  learn  much  about  the  Venezue¬ 
lans,  especially  the  more  unfortunate 
classes,  by  reading  these  stories.  —  Cal¬ 
vert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

Ramon  Del  Valle-Inclan.  Sonata  de 

Primavera.  New  York.  The  Dryden 
Press.  1941.  $1.15.  —  This  is  a  school 
edition,  with  all  the  trimmings  —  even 
to  a  naif  questionnaire  for  tyros  —  but 
the  introduction  is  much  more  than  the 
usual  perfunctory  affair  and  the  text  is 
from  a  master  artist.  Hence  the  book 
merits  notice  here.  The  author  recalls 
his  Belgian  contemporary,  Eugene  De- 
molder,  by  his  plastic  imagination  and 
by  the  source  of  his  inspiration.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  apparent  that  his  eye  is  on  old 
paintings  and  he  succeeds  admirably,  in 


a  style  of  studied  simplicity,  in  evoking 
their  effect.  Touches  of  the  detached 
ironic  spectator  of  human  foibles  that 
Valle-Inclan  became  in  his  later  work 
are  easy  to  find  as  an  elderly  statesman 
relates  an  episode  of  his  youth.  “En 
lo  mas  fiorido  de  mis  anos,  hubiera  dado 
gustoso  todas  las  glorias  mundanas  por 
poder  escribir  en  mis  tarjetas;  El  Mar¬ 
ques  de  Bradomin,  Confesor  de  Prince- 
sas.”  Something  of  this  role  he  plays  in 
the  story,  but  over  all  there  is  a  discreet 
romantic  savour:  “jLcKuras  gentiles  y 
fugaces  que  duraban  algunas  horas,  y 
que,  sin  duda  por  eso,  me  han  hecho  sus- 
pirar  y  sonreir  toda  la  vida!”  —  The 
book  originally  appeared  in  1904.  — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Boo\s  in  Various  Languages,  see  Head-Liners") 


An  Outline  of  Karma.  Edited, 
Translated  and  Published  by  Pi- 
Cheng  Lee  of  China  (no  further  ad¬ 
dress).  102  pages.  —  Ashimsa  in  Blacky 
and  White.  Volume  II.  T.  K.  Feng. 
Shanghai.  Kaiming  Bcx)k  Company, 
Ltd.  138  pages.  —  The  former  of  these 
two  books  is  a  dignified  and  appealing 
presentation  of  the  doctrines  of  Bud¬ 
dhism.  Whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  liv¬ 
ing  beings  must  experience  various  trans¬ 
migrations,  and  that  “the  highest  attain¬ 
ment  is  meritorious  Karma  without  a 
flaw,  resulting  in  the  release  from  re¬ 
birth,  and  the  bliss  which  transcends 
all  thought  of  self,”  the  conduct  of  life 
which  these  beliefs  encourage  is  ad¬ 
mirable.  Pi-Cheng  Lee’s  book  is  filled 
with  quaint  wisdom,  like  the  phrase  of 
the  Indian  sage  Bodhidharma,  “merit 
with  leakage,”  connoting  a  good  deed 


done  with  some  vain  or  interested  end 
in  view.  The  second  volume  is  entirely 
in  Chinese  except  the  captions  of  the  60 
fascinating  illustrations.  All  of  these, 
from  Number  60,  the  first  one,  to  Num¬ 
ber  1,  the  last  one,  show  animals,  includ¬ 
ing  human  beings,  living  together  in 
perfect  harmony  and  courtesy.  Thus  a 
compassionate  cat  releases  a  mouse  from 
a  trap,  and  three  deer,  gathered  about  a 
kettle  of  food,  wait  politely  for  a  fourth 
to  come  and  join  them  in  their  repast.  — 
H.  K.  L. 

^  De  Libris:  Bibliofile  Breve  til  Ejnar 
Munl(sgaard  paa  50-Aarsdagen.  28. 
Februar.  Kpbenhavn.  Ejnar  Munks- 
gaard.  1940.  233  pages.  Dan.  Kr.  15. — 
No  more  fitting  tribute  than  this  hand¬ 
some  little  volume  could  have  been  paid 
by  the  world  of  booklovers  to  the  pub- 
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lishcr  of  the  Corpus  codicum  Islandico- 
rum  medii  etvi  and  the  Monumenta 
typographica  Islandica.  In  respect  to 
both  format  and  content  the  volume  is 
characteristic  of  the  best  in  modern 
Scandinavian  bookmaking;  and  there 
are  few  commercial  publishers  who 
have  done  more  than  Dr.  Munksgaard 
in  promoting  the  standards  it  represents. 

N^ot  the  least  remarkable  thing  about 
this  book  published  only  a  few  weeks 
before  the  invasion  of  Denmark  is  the 
fact  that  it  contains  contributions  in 
eight  languages  from  citizens  of  nine 
countries.  Among  them  are  two  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Henry  R.  Viets,  director  of  the 
Boston  Medical  Library,  who  disproves 
Smollett’s  alleged  authorship  oi  An  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Expedition  to  Carthagena 
( London,  1 743 ), and  Halldor  Hermanns- 
son,  curator  of  Cornell’s  Fiske  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Iceland  ica,  who  writes  on  islens- 
\ar  Rimbcei{ur  og  Almanoi(.  There  are 
three  other  contributions  in  Icelandic  by 
Sigfus  Blpndal,  formerly  of  the  Royal 
Library  in  Copenhagen,  Gudmundur 
Finnbogason,  director  of  the  Icelandic 
National  Library  in  Reykjavik,  and 
Siguffur  Nordal,  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iceland.  Nordal’s  chat  on  Ice¬ 
landic  (and  Icelandic-American)  biblio¬ 
philes  is  particularly  interesting.  Since 
the  twelfth  century  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  them,  and  every  shepherd  and 
fisherman  knows  the  proverb,  “Blindur 
er  boklaus  maffur.” 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  speak  of  each 
essay  in  detail  but  only  of  a  few  which 
arc  most  pleasing  from  a  strictly  per¬ 
sonal  viewpoint.  Paul  von  Rubow,  dis¬ 
tinguished  Copenhagen  critic  and  schol¬ 
ar,  contributes  a  little  causcrie  Om  Las- 
ning  which  is  fully  the  equal  of  Brandes’ 
classic  by  the  same  title.  Friedrich  von 
dcr  Leyen’s  Bucherfreunde,  damals  und 
heute  is  certain  to  lure  the  victim  back 
to  a  second  and  third  reading.  Wilhelm 
Munthc,  well  known  in  this  country  for 
his  treatise  on  American  libraries,  re¬ 
traces  the  English  tour  of  Zacharias 
Conrad  von  Uffcnbach  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Munthe’s  fa¬ 
miliar  humor  will  please  American  li¬ 


brarians  when  they  read  of  the  starving 
Bodleian  officials  who  expected  a  tip 
in  return  for  a  tour  through  the  library 
and  of  the  availability  of  a  complete  run 
of  the  Royal  Society  Transactions  for 
;^12.  Werner  Rust,  acting  director  of 
the  Deutsche  Biicherei,  examines  the 
field  of  serials  bibliography  with  a  pen¬ 
etrating  critical  view.  Isak  Collijn,  for¬ 
merly  director  of  the  Royal  Library  in 
Stockholm,  writes  on  two  unusual  Dan¬ 
ish  bindings. 

The  edition  is  limited  to  300  copies.— 
Lawrence  Thompson.  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege  Library. 

**  G.  Walschap.  Bejegegning  van 
Christus.  Rotterdam.  Nijgh  en  van 
Ditmar.  1940.  —  A  very  simple  narra¬ 
tive,  a  diptych,  a  pastoral  in  which  the 
author  narrates  the  birth  of  Christ,  not 
as  a  series  of  pictures  but  psychologi¬ 
cally,  first  as  it  has  impressed  the  rich 
countryman  Asveer,  then  as  it  has  been 
seen  by  the  skeptic  Nicodemus.  The  end 
is  tragic.  Asveer  remains  an  agnostic,  and 
pursues  his  search  for  justice,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  with  no  knowledge  of  love.  Nor 
does  Nicodemus  find  the  solution  of  the 
numerous  problems  which  assail  him. 
Not  even  Jesus  has  been  able  to  put  an 
end  to  his  doubts. 

The  style  is  sober,  with  few  images, 
little  local  color,  few  descriptions,  just 
enough  to  relieve  the  tense  atmosphere 
of  the  story.  It  is  a  good  book,  the  first 
in  which  the  man  and  the  aesthete  Wal¬ 
schap  arc  fused  in  harmonious  union.— 
Fr.  Closset.  Bruxelles,  Belgium. 

^  Corona.  Studies  in  Philology  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Eightieth  Birthday  of 
Samuel  Singer,  Professor  Emeritus,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berne,  Switzerland.  Edited  by 
Arno  Schirokaucr  and  Wolfgang  Paul¬ 
sen.  Durham,  North  Carolina.  Duke 
University  Press.  1941.  282  pages.  $4.— 
This  book  owes  its  existence  to  a  splen¬ 
did  tradition  in  academic  life.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  scholars  pay  homage  to  a  former 
teacher  by  dedicating  to  him  a  volume 
of  papers  and  studies  of  their  own.  Thus, 
they  not  only  acknowledge  a  spiritual 
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debt  to  him  who  is  honored,  but  they 
also  present  tangible  proof  of  the  fertile 
influence  great  teachers  exert  on  their 
disciples. 

The  contributors  are  eighteen  well- 
known  American  scholars  and  writers 
in  America.  Their  contributions  belong 
to  the  following  fields:  folklore;  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  Spanish-Arabian  philol¬ 
ogy;  philosophy;  cultural  history  in 
Islam;  and  German  literary  history  and 
interpretation.  This  list  aptly  mirrors 
Professor  Singer’s  own  encyclopedic 
knowledge  and  wide  interest.  And  the 
editor  states  in  the  preface  that  those  who 
have  cooperated  in  this  volume — they  are 
“Corona” — look  upon  its  spiritual  father 
as  the  shining  example  “eines  gelehrten 
Mannes,  eines  Humanisten.”  —  Fritz 
Frauchiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  S.  I.  Hayakawa.  Language  in  Action. 

New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace.  1941. 
338  pages.  $2.00.  —  Mr.  Hayakawa  is 
an  able  student  of  linguistics,  but  his 
principal  interest  lies  in  social  problems. 
This  is  made  evident  throughout  his 
book,  in  which  every  linguistic  fact  leads 
to  a  discussion  of  democratic  ideals.  The 
procedure  reminds  us  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  French  Encyclopedists  who,  be¬ 
hind  the  screen  of  their  main  articles 
treated  in  perfectly  orthodox  manner, 
found  space  in  minor  subjects  for  insin¬ 
uations  against  the  value  of  authority 
and  religion.  Mr.  Hayakawa  studies  the 
levels  of  abstraction  in  order  to  show  us 
that,  in  confusing  them,  we  allow  all 
forms  of  prejudice  to  take  place  in  our 
way  of  thinking;  he  wants  us  to  discern 
judgments  from  facts,  reports  from  re¬ 
ports  of  reports,  in  order  that  we  may 
help  in  repairing  society. 

The  style  is  strong  and  clear,  helped 
rather  than  obscured  by  the  use  of  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  linguistic  terms.  The 
reading  is  easy  for  a  book  of  this  type, 
and  it  will  make  us  realize  how  impor¬ 
tant  a  part  each  individual  can  play  in 
the  advancement  of  democratic  ideals 
by  a  competent  use  and  understanding 
of  language.  —  Pierre  Delattre.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 


^  W.  N.  Medlicott.  British  Foreign 
Policy  Since  Versailles,  1919-1939. 
London.  Methuen.  1940.  316  pages.  8/6. 
—  This  masterly  survey,  by  a  well- 
known  English  writer  on  international 
affairs,  presents  a  balanced  account  of 
all  the  main  factors  influencing  British 
foreign  policy  between  1919  and  1939. 
It  discusses  in  some  detail  the  peace 
settlement  between  1919  and  1924,  the 
attempts  of  British  governments  to  ex¬ 
ploit  a  victory  before  1929,  the  increas¬ 
ing  ineffectiveness  of  British  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  after  1930,  and  finally  the  drastic 
simplification  forced  on  the  government 
and  public  opinion  by  German  policy 
in  1938  and  1939.  Anglo-American  rela¬ 
tions,  and  the  problems  with  which  they 
were  concerned,  receive  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  Much  of  the  apparent  ineffective¬ 
ness  of  British  policy  has  been  due  to 
the  embarrassing  complexity  of  the 
problems  facing  successive  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  author  has  therefore 
dealt  fully  with  developments,  such  as 
the  Far  Eastern  question,  which  are  apt 
to  be  ignored  in  the  light  of  more  spec¬ 
tacular  events  in  Europe.  The  book  ends 
with  a  full  study  of  Great  Britain’s  part 
in  the  negotiations  preceding  the  war, 
and  this  provides  the  most  complete  and 
up-to-date  summary  of  the  crisis  that 
has  appeared.  —  A.  Closs.  University 
of  Bristol,  England. 

^  Charles  C.  Rogler.  Comerto,  a  study 
of  a  Puerto  Rican  town.  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  Department  of  Journalism  Press, 
University  of  Kansas.  1940. 198  pages. — 
A  publication  of  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  in  the  series  of  Social  Science  Studies. 
It  is  a  study  of  a  typical  community  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  hence  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  dealing  with  an  average  cross- 
section  of  Puerto  Rican  life.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  thorough,  taking  up  nearly  every 
phase  of  social  activity.  We  have  chap¬ 
ters  on  economic  life,  marriage  and  the 
family,  education,  government  and  reli¬ 
gion.  One  can  read  this  text  with  in¬ 
terest,  for  though  using  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  in  its  composition,  it  abounds  in 
human  interest.  It  is  to  be  highly  rec- 
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ommended  to  those  who  would  become 
familiar  with  the  affairs  of  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  interesting  dependency  of  our  country. 
—  Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

^  D.  Doroshenko.  History  of  the  U- 
l{raine.  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 
The  Institute  Press.  686  pages.  —  This 
appears  to  be  the  first  history  of  the 
Ukraine  to  be  published  in  English.  It 
is  an  abridged  translation  of  Professor 
Doroshenko’s  History  of  the  Ukraine  in 
two  volumes  published  in  Warsaw,  1933, 
and  represents  the  Ukrainian  National¬ 
ist  fx>int  of  view.  It  traces  the  stream 
of  Russian  history  from  the  beginning 
down  to  the  Mongol  invasion,  at  which 
period  the  people  we  now  call  Ukrain¬ 
ians  became  detached  from  the  main 
Russian  stock  and  their  destiny  became 
involved  with  that  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  the  Polish-Lithuanian  state.  Ulti¬ 
mately  the  rise  of  the  Cossacks  and  the 
increasing  tension  due  to  the  conflict  of 
rival  religions  and  races  led  to  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  set  up  a  distinct  Ukrainian 
state.  This  attempt  failed  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the  Ukraine  was  ul¬ 
timately  incorporated  in  the  realm  of 
the  Muscovite  Czars  of  which  it  became 
an  integral  part.  Russian  historians  claim 
that  the  Ukraine  is  merely  a  section  of 
the  Russian  empire  and  that  the  people 
do  not  differ  from  the  Russians  in  any 
essentials,  their  language  being  merely 
a  dialect  of  Russian. 

The  history  of  the  Ukraine  since  its 
incorporation  in  Russia  is  sketched  very 
briefly  down  to  the  revolution  in  1917, 
after  which  a  series  of  separatist  move¬ 
ments  emerged.  Ultimately  these  can¬ 
celled  one  another  out  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  triumph  of  the  Bolsheviks. 
The  Ukraine  is  now  a  constituent  repub¬ 
lic  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Though  the  edi¬ 
tor  has  appended  a  note  sketching  recent 
developments  since  September,  1939,  the 
volume  fails  to  give  any  clear  account 
of  the  present  situation  in  the  Ukraine 
or  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  attempt  at  separation.  Men¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  resources,  which 


arc  the  great  prize  in  the  Ukraine  would 
have  been  in  order  in  view  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  threat  against  the  Ukraine  voiced 
by  Hitler  in  Mein  Kampf.  —  Stuart  R. 
Tompl^ins.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

**  Muhammad  Abdullah  Enah.  De¬ 
cisive  Moments  in  the  History  of 
Islam.  Lahore  (India).  Kashmiri  Bazar, 
Shaikh  Muhammad  Ashraf.  1940.  vin 
-j-  294  pages.  4/8  Rs.  —  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  struggles  between  East  and 
West,  between  Islam  and  Christianity. 
In  addition  to  its  treatment  of  eventful 
episodes,  it  does  throw  much  light  on 
this  eternal  struggle.  In  form,  it  is  a 
series  of  completely  separate  chapters. 
The  author  deals  with  special  care  with 
the  Arab  siege  of  Constantinople  and 
the  Battle  of  Tours,  which  he  considers 
“the  greatest  decisive  events  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Islam  and  Christendom.”  The 
failure  of  the  Arabs  under  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  kept  young  Islam  out  of 
Europe  and  gave  new  life  to  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Empire,  which  lasted  for  some 
centuries  longer.  The  retreat  of  the  Arabs 
before  the  Franks  on  the  plains  of  Toun 
kept  Islam  out  of  the  West  and  North 
and  allowed  the  Christian  nations  of 
Europe  to  develop  undisturbed.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  victory  of  the  Moslem  on  the 
plains  of  Zallaka  was  not  merely  the 
victory  of  Moslem  Spain;  it  was  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Christendom  by  Islam  and  the 
prelude  of  the  Crusades.  And  the  Cru¬ 
sades  were  nothing  but  a  new  phase  of 
this  eternal  struggle  between  East  and 
West. 

The  author’s  wide  range  of  scholar¬ 
ship  is  one  of  his  most  valuable  assets.— 
foseph  S.  Rouce/(.  Hofstra  College. 

^  William  B.  Goodwin.  The  Lure  of 
Gold  —  Being  the  Story  of  the  Five 
Lost  Ships  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
Boston.  Meador.  1940.  215  pages.  $2.00. 
—  The  Gold  in  the  title  of  this  book  is 
referred  to  in  one  chapter,  where  the 
author  tells  anecdotes  of  his  days  on  the 
Klondike.  Of  the  “Five  Ships,”  only  the 
Santa  Maria  appears  in  the  text.  Her 
wreck  is  not  found,  in  fact  nothing  »s 
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done  about  her,  because  the  captain  of 
the  diving  schooner  was  sick  in  Jamaica. 
This  covers  the  title. 

In  a  discussion  of  “mapographers” 
the  writer  mentions  a  map  drawn  by 
Gerhardus  Mercator  dated  1607  al¬ 
though  this  German  cartographer  died 
in  December  1594.  Typographical  and 
grammatical  errors  throughout  the  book 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  read.  It  is 
filled  with  quotations  without  sources, 
and  random  digressions  into  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  experience.  This  type  of  book 
makes  a  reviewer  feel  sorry  for  the  au¬ 
thor  and  the  reader  feel  sorry  for  his 
two  dollars.  —  Pieter  H.  KoUewijn. 
Wilmington,  California. 

F.  C.  Jones.  Shanghai  and  Tientsin. 

New  York.  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela¬ 
tions.  1940.  180  pages.  $2.00.  —  To  stu¬ 
dents  of  Far  Eastern  problems,  this  vol¬ 
ume  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  historical  background  of  the 
development  of  Shanghai  and  Tientsin 
as  international  ports  since  China  was 
opened  to  the  West.  These  data  on  the 
two  most  important  of  a  number  of 
treaty  ports  in  China  may  serve  as  case 
studies  in  the  creation  of  concessions 
and  settlements  and  extraterritoriality  in 
China.  This  study  reviews  the  setting 
and  the  events  which  took  place  when 
the  nineteenth  century  European  coun¬ 
tries  came  into  contact  with  China,  in¬ 
cluding  the  contacts  or  conflicts  between 
two  different  sets  of  forces  as  represented 
by  nineteenth  century  Europe  and  nine¬ 
teenth  century  China.  It  is  both  inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  to  know  the  political, 
legal  and  economic  developments  of 
these  two  ports.  They  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  mcxlern 
China.  This  book  embodies  studies  made 
by  other  specialists,  as  well  as  findings 
and  deductions  of  the  author.  For  those 
who  are  not  specialists  in  Far  Eastern 
relations,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
two  essential  factors  for  the  set-up  of  a 
proper  perspective  or  point  of  view.  One 
is  that  the  treaty  ports  of  China  were  an 
outcome  of  the  nineteenth  century  Euro¬ 
pean  conquest  of  that  country,  whereas 


the  resurgence  of  modern  nationalism  in 
China  has  made  it  necessary  to  reshape 
and  readjust  the  relations  of  those  ports 
to  China’s  newly  acquired  sense  of  sov¬ 
ereignty.  Second,  the  ambitions  of  Japan 
in  the  Far  East  are  being  carried  out 
more  or  less  along  the  pattern  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  European  imperialism, 
whereas  the  European  countries  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  especially  since 
the  first  World  War,  have  at  least  made 
attempts  to  modify  their  old  practices.  — 
F.  L. 

^  Dominic  C.  Kosary.  A  History  of 
Hungary.  Cleveland.  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bibliophile  Society.  482  pages. 
—  If  Hungary  should  be  summoned  to 
the  court  of  destiny,  how  could  she  de¬ 
fend  her  history.?  Prof.  Kosary  answers 
this  question  in  his  big  book.  The  an¬ 
swer  is:  Hungary,  like  the  rest  of  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Western  Europe,  realized  a 
part  of  her  dreams,  and  failed  to  achieve 
many  of  them.  The  reply  sounds  some¬ 
what  too  poetic,  yet  it  suggests  the  fact 
that  despite  her  present  enforced  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Axis  powers,  Hungary’s 
history  is  rich  in  symbolic  idealism,  if 
one  may  use  Benedetto  Croce’s  apt 
phrase. 

Prof.  Kosary ’s  book  is  written  with 
good  temper  and  good  taste,  plus  knowl¬ 
edge.  By  its  very  nature,  it  is  rather  in¬ 
formative  than  critical.  It  is  a  factual 
and  illuminating  interpretation  of  Hun¬ 
gary’s  relation  to  the  human  spirit  in  its 
nobility  and  in  its  selfishness.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  information  familiar  to 
intelligent  Hungarians,  but  not  to  Amer¬ 
icans.  It  is  neither  a  “dazzling”  nor  a 
pedantic  book.  Prof.  Kosiry  evidently 
loves  his  native  country,  and  secs  the  cor¬ 
relation  between  her  virtues  and  her  de¬ 
fects. 

Here  and  there  one  senses  the  au¬ 
thor’s  incapacity  to  free  himself  from 
the  sublime  subjectivity  of  this  attach¬ 
ment;  however,  his  historically  scientific 
training  prevents  him  from  succumbing 
to  nationalistic  narcissism.  No  doubt 
there  will  be  historians,  Hungarians  and 
foreigners  alike,  who  will  recognize  the 
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limitations  of  this  book;  but  it  should  be 
stated,  it  is  a  pioneering  attempt,  written 
under  circumstances  when  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  arouse  sympathy  for  Hungary  in 
a  democratic  world.  It  is  obvious  that 
Hungary  herself  should-  cultivate  a 
policy  that  will  make  this  task  less  diffi¬ 
cult. —  Joseph  RemSnyi.  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University. 

^  John  Tate  Lanning.  Academic  Cul¬ 
ture  in  the  Spanish  Colonies.  New 
York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1940. 
149  pages.  $1.75.  —  While  working  on 
a  comprehensive  and  definitive  history 
of  the  colonial  universities  of  Hispanic 
America,  a  task  which  will  presumably 
consume  a  number  of  years  yet.  Profes¬ 
sor  Lanning,  of  Duke  University,  has 
written  these  essays  as  an  ad  interim  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  subject.  Since  material 
on  this  topic  is  scattered  and  often  un¬ 
available,  the  slender  volume  serves  a 
useful  purpose.  In  addition  to  providing 
authoritative  information  on  the  early 
history  of  Latin  American  universities, 
on  their  administration  and  curriculum, 
on  medical  instruction  and  student  life 
in  general,  it  refutes  the  general  miscon¬ 
ception  that  intellectual  progress  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  was  “three  hundred 
years  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.”  — 
M.  H. 

^  Andre  Siegfried.  Suez  and  Panama. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  H. 
H.  and  Doris  Hemming.  New  York. 
Harcourt,  Brace.  1940.  400  pages.  $3.00. 
—  It  may  be  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to 
a  good  many  Americans  to  learn  that  the 
initiative  toward  the  construction  of  the 
world’s  two  great  canals  was  French,  and 
that  the  economic  control  of  Suez  is  still 
in  French  hands,  even  though  the  Brit¬ 
ish  control  it  politically.  This  fascinating 
study  of  the  two  great  waterways  is 
largely  an  appreciation  of  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  who  succeeded  so  brilliantly  in 
the  Suez  case  and  failed  so  tragically,  — 
though  largely  because  of  bad  luck  and 
insuperable  obstacles  —  in  the  Panama 
affair.  In  each  case  Mr.  Siegfried  gives 
the  historical  background  of  the  canal. 


and  the  actual  narrative  of  its  construc¬ 
tion.  He  reminds  us,  for  instance,  that 
the  Suez  project,  instead  of  being  a 
brand  new  plan,  is  actually  the  revivjJ  of 
a  very  old  one,  there  having  been  a  canal 
connecting  the  Red  and  Mediterranean 
Seas  in  ancient  times.  Having  covered 
the  history  of  the  canals,  the  author  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  very  interesting  and  val¬ 
uable  analysis,  documented  with  maps 
and  charts,  showing  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  traffic  through  the  canals, 
and  how  they  have  changed  with  the 
passage  of  years.  It  is  surprising  to  du- 
cover  that  the  competition  between  the 
two  waterways  is  very  slight.  —  /.  H. 
Lee\.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  A.  Curtis  Wilgus.  The  Development 
of  Hispanic  America.  New  York. 
Farrar  &  Rinehart.  1941.  941  pages. 
$4.75.  —  A  valuable  history  of  the  cul¬ 
tural,  economic,  social,  and  political 
development  of  Hispanic  America  from 
the  earliest  times. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  six  main 
sections  dealing,  respectively,  with  the 
geographic,  ethnological,  and  European 
backgrounds;  discovery,  exploration,  and 
conquest;  colonial  development;  the 
revolutions  for  independence;  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  modern  states  and  interna¬ 
tional  relations  in  the  modern  period. 
There  are  four  useful  appendices  — 
Glossary  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
terms;  Outlines  of  Hispanic  American 
constitutions;  Bibliographical  essay;  The 
Americas  at  a  glance  —  and  Index. 
From  this  table  of  contents  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  colonial  period  has  been 
treated  topically,  while  the  period  since 
independence  is  presented  by  countries, 
with  some  reference  to  such  cross-sec¬ 
tional  problems  as  those  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations.  This  has  become  al¬ 
most  a  traditional  approach  to  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  texts  in  Hispanic  American  his¬ 
tory.  This  volume  differs  from  the  “tra¬ 
ditional,”  however,  in  several  respects  — 
notably,  in  its  use  of  a  wealth  of  maps 
and  in  its  long  chapter  bibliographies 
of  reference  works  in  English,  bibliog¬ 
raphies  which,  incidentally,  are  supple- 
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mcntcd  by  the  chronologically  arranged 
material  (in  several  languages)  to  be 
found  in  the  bibliographical  essay  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  Unlike  such  other 
excellent  histories  as  those  by  Chapman, 
James  and  Martin,  and  Williams,  this 
book  is  intended  as  a  work  of  reference 
as  well  as  a  teaching  text.  Whether  ref¬ 
erence  features  detract  or  not  from  use¬ 
fulness  as  a  text  may  be  a  moot  point; 
certainly  as  an  inexpensive,  handy  ref¬ 
erence  volume,  this  book  has  a  definite 
place  in  the  field  of  Hispanic  American 
history.  —  Madaline  W.  Nichols.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

^  J.  F.  C.  Wright.  Slava  Bohu:  The 
Story  of  the  Dul^^hobors.  New  York. 
Farrar  &  Rinehart.  438  pages.  $3.50.  — 
As  an  organizer  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Farmer  Labour  Party,  Mr.  Wright  made 
a  study  of  the  Dukhobor  settlements, 
with  this  book  as  a  result.  His  attempt 
at  tracing  the  origins  of  the  Dukhobors, 
some  three  centuries  back,  is  valiant 
if  foolhardy;  this  portion  of  the  btx)k  is 
perforce  fictionized.  The  rest  is  an  ad¬ 
mirably  sympathetic  survey  of  the  vic¬ 
issitudes  of  these  naive  Christians, 
whose  efforts  at  living  according  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Scriptures  have 
been  met  by  persecution  on  the  part  of 
the  tsar’s  government,  and  now  on  the 
part  of  Canadian  authorities.  Mr. 
Wright  tries  to  clear  up  the  maze  of  in¬ 
trigues,  superstitions,  gossip  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  sensations  that  have  surrounded 
the  Dukhobors,  and  such  of  their  mysti¬ 
fying  leaders  as  Peter  Verigin.  —  A.  K. 

*  Daniel  George  Samuels.  Enrique 
Gil  y  Carrasco:  A  Study  in  Spanish 
Romanticism.  New  York.  Instituto  de 
las  Espanas.  1939.  249  pages.  —  This 
doctoral  study  is  conceded  by  the  author 
to  deal  with  a  very  minor  person,  whose 
chief  literary  work  consisted  of  32  lyr¬ 
ical  poems.  “The  young  writer  seemed 
well  on  the  road  to  success  when  . . . 
he  suffered  a  pulmonary  attack”  and 
“When  the  novel  (SeHor  de  Bembibre) 
was  published,  Gil  y  Carrasco’s  literary 
career  came  to  an  end.”  For  students  of 


Romanticism,  however,  the  present 
volume  is  invaluable.  The  author 
scoured  the  libraries  of  Canada  and 
Spain  as  well  as  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  seventeen  fine  print  pages  of 
bibliography,  especially  the  last  nine  on 
Romanticism,  will  be  a  boon  for  later 
scholars.  —  W.  K.  /. 

**  Marcu  Beza.  Byzantine  Art  in  Ru¬ 
mania.  London.  Batsford.  1940.  106 
pages.  $6.00.  —  This  handsome  volume 
will  contribute  a  great  deal  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  one  of  the  peripheries 
of  Byzantine  culture  and  of  the  role  of 
the  Eastern  Church  in  the  history  of  art. 
Three  pages  of  text  explain  briefly  how 
the  semi-independent  princes  of  Walla- 
chia  and  Moldavia  as  well  as  their  sub¬ 
jects  contributed  liberally  to  the  support 
of  Orthodox  monasteries  during  the 
centuries  of  Turkish  domination.  As  a 
result,  some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
Byzantine  art  in  Roumania  are  scattered 
in  clerical  establishments  from  Mount 
Athos  to  Gaza.  There  are  forty-six 
plates,  nearly  half  of  which  arc  colored 
(The  job  was  done  by  the  Clowes  firm 
in  Bcccles,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due 
for  superb  workmanship).  The  various 
objects  fall  into  six  categories:  altar 
crosses  and  holy-water  vessels,  liturgical 
fans  (ripidia),  icons  and  portraits,  reli¬ 
quaries  and  caskets,  embroideries,  gos¬ 
pels  and  gospel-covers.  Most  of  the  em¬ 
broideries  have  never  been  reproduced 
before  and  represent  significant  material 
for  the  historians  of  textiles.  Several  of 
the  gospel  covers  rival  the  codex  argen- 
teus  in  magnificence,  but  the  illumina¬ 
tions  and  illustrations  fall  below  the  best 
Byzantine  examples  and  suffer  even  more 
by  comparison  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Western  Europe.  Most  interesting  to  us 
who  have  been  schooled  in  the  western 
traditions  and  at  the  same  time  among 
the  finest  pieces  arc  the  two  liturgical 
fans.  —  Lawrence  Thompson.  Iowa 
State  College. 

*  V.  K.  Arseniev.  Dersu  the  Trapper. 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by 
Malcolm  Burr.  New  York.  Dutton. 
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1941.  352  pages.  $3.00.  —  Arseniev  was 
a  distinguished  Russian  scientist  who 
was  active  in  the  first  years  of  the 
century,  and  this  book  is  a  record  of 
three  of  his  trips  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  forests  of  Ussuria,  north  of 
Vladivostok  and  between  the  Ussuri 
River  and  the  Sea  of  Japan.  His  narra¬ 
tive  begins  quietly,  but  the  pace  quick¬ 
ens  as  he  and  his  companions  encounter 
thrilling  experiences  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  narrowly  escape  death.  The 
hero  of  this  exciting  true  adventure  story 
is  a  native  named  Dersu,  a  child  of  Na¬ 
ture  who  loved  the  forest  and  its  inhab¬ 
itants,  and  to  whom  the  mysterious  and 
dangerous  mountain  country  was  an 
open  book.  Arseniev  reports  that  Chi¬ 
nese  had  infiltrated  into  the  land,  mis¬ 
treating  the  natives  and  destroying  an¬ 
imal  life  unmercifully,  so  that  the  author 
predicted  its  rapid  extermination.  While 
this  has  not  happened,  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  know  how  this  region  has 
developed  and  prospered  in  the  last  35 
years.  Three  maps  and  numerous  tiny 
pen-and-ink  drawings  illustrate  the 
book.  —  E.  Trenl(ner.  New  York  City. 

^  H.  G.  Atkins.  German  Literature 
through  Nazi  Eyes.  London.  Meth¬ 
uen.  1941.  136  pages.  6  shillings  net. — 
H.  G.  Atkins,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
German  in  the  University  of  London, 
Fellow  of  King’s  College,  the  renowned 
author  of  A  History  of  German  Versifi¬ 
cation;  Ten  centuries  of  Metrical  Evo¬ 
lution,  in  this  book  deals  with  topical 
problems  in  the  field  of  German  literary 
research.  In  the  Preface  he  defines  the 
aim  of  his  book,  which  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  “an  account  of  the  Nazi  elect  . . . 
the  theme  is  rather  the  weighing  in  the 
Nazi  scales  of  the  leading  German  au¬ 
thors,  the  official  revaluation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  literature.”  Professor  Atkins’s 
rare  fairness  of  mind  and  integrity  of 
scholarship  are  indeed  a  welcome  fea¬ 
ture  in  present  day  criticism.  He  justly 
admits  that  in  German  literature  and 
literary  criticism  there  are  “still  some 
who  attempt,  within  the  limits  pre¬ 


scribed,  to  keep  flying  the  flag  of  literary 
criticism.”  Chapter  I,  The  Seizure  of 
Power,  deals  with  the  dictatorship  as  re¬ 
gards  literary  taste  before  and  after  1933, 
with  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Arts  and 
the  critical  exposition  of  the  new  move¬ 
ment  in  dissertations,  the  edition  of 
Deutsche  Literatur  and  modern  histories 
of  literature.  Chapter  II  takes  account  of 
the  most  important  items  in  the  “new  vo¬ 
cabulary”:  volkhaft,  Vol\stum,  Art,  or- 
teigen,  etc.,  and  the  often  quoted  “stah- 
lerne  Romantik.”  Chapter  III  seems  to 
us  the  most  valuable  and  the  main  pan 
of  the  book,  referring  to  individual  writ¬ 
ers.  We  hear  of  the  new  attitude  toward 
Klopstock  (whose  odes  in  particular 
have  enjoyed  a  revival  of  appreciation), 
Lessing,  and  especially  his  Nathan 
(“Langenbucher  simply  omits  all  men¬ 
tion  of  Nathan'),  Herder,  who  is  claim¬ 
ed  by  Germany  as  the  fountain  head  of 
the  Nationalist  movement,  Goethe  as  a 
forerunner  of  German  striving  (Lets- 
tung),  as  in  Faust;  Schiller  as  the  heroic 
fighter,  Jean  Paul  Richter  as  educator 
of  the  German  people,  Holderlin,  who  is 
alas!  “too  spiritual  for  the  rank  and  file, 
and  his  true  influence  can  be  met  only 
in  those  more  intellectual  circles  where 
the  affinity  between  the  Greek  and  the 
German  spirit  is  stressed.”  People’s  re¬ 
action  to  Holderlin,  either  ignored  or 
overquoted  description  of  his  country¬ 
men  in  Hyperion,  is  indeed  proof  of  the 
tragic  inability  of  human  beings  to  soar 
like  the  poets  themselves  above  man’s 
battlefield  of  aspirations  and  ideals. 

The  last  chapter  surveys  the  position 
of  the  “Heralds  of  the  Third  Realm,” 
Rilke,  George,  Hermann  Stehr,  Paul 
Ernst,  Wilhelm  Schafer,  Kolbenheyer, 
Hans  Grimm,  Emil  Strauss,  etc.  In  his 
conclusion  the  author  states  that  “it  is 
an  exaggeration  to  say,  as  is  sometimes 
asserted,  that  no  literary  work  worth 
reading  has  been  produced”  under  the 
new  regime.  “There  is,  too,  no  dead  uni¬ 
formity  in  German  literature  today,  as  is 
sometimes  assumed.  Yet  the  variety  and 
range  has  been  immensely  reduced.” 

The  book  will  certainly  appeal  to  a 
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very  large  number  of  readers  and  schol¬ 
ars  on  account  of  the  light  which  is  cast 
on  problems  so  directly  related  to  world¬ 
wide  events.  —  August  Class.  University 
of  Bristol,  England. 

^  Alexander  Gode-von  Aesch.  Na¬ 
tural  Science  in  German  Romanticism. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1941.  302 
pages.  $3.00.  —  It  is  with  genuine  dis¬ 
tress  that  I  undertake  the  discussion  of 
this  book.  For  “many  years”  the  author 
has  been  at  work  on  it,  and  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  he  has  really  read 
and  digested  the  works  listed  in  almost 
twenty  pages  of  bibliography.  And  what 
is  the  result  ? 

If  I  ask  myself  whether  I  should  refer 
the  student  to  it,  the  answer  is  No;  it 
would  only  add  to  his  confusion.  If  I  ask 
myself,  as  teacher  of  literature,  whether 
it  has  clarified  my  picture  of  Romanti¬ 
cism,  German  or  other,  the  answer  is 
No,  for  I  find  no  unifying  point  of  view, 
no  synthesis  of  any  kind.  Neither  the 
book  as  a  whole,  nor  the  separate  chap¬ 
ters,  are  summarized;  frequently  a  chap¬ 
ter  ends  in  a  quotation,  as  if  the  author 
were  dodging  the  issue. 

I  cannot  even  find  what  the  author 
thinks  Romanticism  is.  On  p.  5  he 
!  quotes  with  approval  the  opinion  that 
it  is  “the  love  of  change  for  its  own 
sake.”  On  p.  123  he  says  it  is  “an  at¬ 
tempt  to  conquer  infinity.”  On  p.  204 
he  says  “the  romantic  world  of  thought 
is  a  living  chaos  which  prepares  for  a 
new  systematic  order.”  On  p.  216  he  says 
that  “the  philosophy  of  Cams,  in  whom 
I  we  recognize  the  classical  executor  of 
i  Romanticism,  may  be  construed  as  a 
I  metaphysically  valid  system  of  philo- 
1  sophical  physiognomies.”  On  p.  267  — 
the  last  sentence  in  the  book  —  he  says, 

I  “this  seems  to  be  the  final  essence  of  the 
romantic  world  of  thought  and  of  its 
works;  there  are  but  fragments,  yet  each 
one  tends  to  be  the  whole.”  Nowhere, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  does  he  attempt  to 
get  at  the  essence  of  Romanticism  by 
showing  how  it  differs  from  other  trends 
in  literature  and  art.  Sometimes  he  ap¬ 
plies  to  it  criteria  which  are  clearly  uni¬ 


versal;  “Romantic  literature  . . .  strove 
toward  perfection  ...”  (p.  9).  Is  there 
any  literary  school  of  which  the  same 
cannot  be  said?  And  this  statement  made 
me  throw  up  my  figurative  hands  in 
despair;  “The  following  paragraphs  . . . 
deal  with  romanticism  only  in  the  widest 
and  vaguest  sense,  and  the  term  ‘roman¬ 
tic’  will  appear  as  practically  synon¬ 
ymous  with  ‘modern.’”  (p.  123).  He 
even  disallows  any  attempt  to  define  Ro¬ 
manticism,  maintaining  that  it  is  “an 
evolving  concept  which  defies  static 
definition.”  (p.  5). 

It  does  not  help  the  author’s  case  that 
his  grasp  on  the  subtler  uses  of  English 
words  is  inadequate;  thus  I  noted  “sec¬ 
ular”  for  “periodic”  or  “temporal”  (p.  5) 
in  contrast  to  “eternal”;  “summary”  as 
applied  to  a  person  (p.  3);  “bases”  as  an 
intransitive  verb  (p.  4);  “subterranean” 
for  “sub-surface”  (p.  6);  “shall”  (Ger¬ 
man  soil)  for  “is  to”  (p.  9);  “construct” 
as  noun  (p.  77/78);  “as”  (German  wie) 
for  “like”  (p.  136);  “pathos”  for  some¬ 
thing  like  “emotionalism,”  “sentimen¬ 
tality”  (p.  241).  Some  of  these  mis¬ 
uses  actually  blur  the  author’s  meaning 
for  the  American  reader. 

What  remains  is  a  vast  digest  of  books 
and  articles  dealing  with  Romanticism,  a 
storehouse  of  ideas,  concepts,  definitions, 
and  points  of  view,  to  which  an  index, 
more  of  names  than  of  subjects,  affords 
reasonably  good  access.  —  Bayard  O. 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

^  Stanford  Studies  in  Language  and 
Literature.  Edited  by  Hardin  Craig. 
Stanford  Press.  1941.  387  pages. — 
Tw’elve  members  of  the  School  of  Let¬ 
ters  at  Stanford  and  fourteen  former 
members,  graduates,  and  past  graduates 
have  collaborated  in  this  substantial  and 
impressive  volume,  which  carries  as  Har¬ 
din  Craig’s  own  contribution  a  wealth  of 
astute  and  intelligent  editing,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  conception  and  execution  of 
the  project.  Even  to  list  the  entire  con¬ 
tents  would  exceed  my  present  space 
limits;  I  will  therefore  merely  name  the 
contributors  and  their  fields  of  interest, 
hoping  that  that  will  indicate  to  some 
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extent  the  scope  of  the  collection:  Mer- 
rel  Clubb  (English),  Walter  Curry 
(English),  W.  H.  Davis  (English), 
Harvey  ^gleson  (English),  Aurelio  Es¬ 
pinosa  (Spanish),  Henry  D.  Gray 
(English),  Albert  Gucrard  (English 
and  French),  Philip  Harsh  (Classics), 
Arthur  Hicks  (English),  Robert  Hume, 
(English),  Oliver  Johnston  (French), 
Arthur  Kennedy  (English),  Charlton 
Laird  (English),  Ruth  E.  Matthews 
(English),  John  McCloskey  (English), 
Herbert  Meritt  (English),  ^wine 
Montague  (English),  B.  Q.  Morgan 
(German),  A.E.  A.  Naughton  (French), 
Lu  E.  Pearson  (English),  Elinor  Rees 
(English),  K.  F.  Reinhardt  (German), 
W.  L.  Schwartz  (French),  A.  E.  Sokol 
(German),  Oliver  Willard  (English), 
Adolph  Zech  (German).  —  I  think  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  the  volume 
does  credit  to  Stanford  University, 
whose  fiftieth  birthday  it  was  intended 
to  commemorate.  —  Bayard  Q.  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 

M  R.  Hinton  Thomas.  The  Classical 
Ideal  in  German  Literature  (1755- 
1805).  An  introduction  and  an  Anthol¬ 
ogy.  Cambridge,  England.  Bowes  & 
Bowes.  1939.  126  pages.  5s.  —  The  aim 
of  this  most  useful  anthology,  namely 
“to  furnish  in  a  convenient  form  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  passages,  mainly  in  prose  and  of 
theoretical  interest,  which  illustrate  the 
chief  objects  and  ideals  of  German  classi¬ 
cism,”  has  been  achieved  in  a  masterly 
manner.  The  texts  speak  for  themselves, 
and  the  sectional  forewords  offer  a  very 
succinct  survey  of  the  literature  in  ques¬ 
tion:  Enlightenment,  the  legacy  of 
Greece,  Lessing’s  Laokoon,  the  humani¬ 
tarian  novel,  the  conception  of  art 
(Shaftesbury,  K.  Ph.  Moritz,  Goethe, 
Chr.  G.  Korner,  Schiller,  K.  W.  v.  Hum¬ 
boldt,  F.  Schlegel),  the  conception  of  the 
drama  and  of  history,  and  of  Schiller’s 
Die  Gotter  Griechenlands.  The  author 
rightly  sees  Sturm  und  Drang  and  classi¬ 
cism  and  equally  classicism  and  roman¬ 
ticism,  not  as  diametrically  opposed 
movements  but  as  phases  interwoven 
with  each  other.  The  individual  chap¬ 


ters  display  carefully  balanced  judgment 
and  are  well  supported  by  reliable  schol¬ 
arship.  But  as  regards  the  poem  Annchcn 
von  Tharau  we  should  point  to  the  im- 
probability  of  Simon  Dach’s  authorship; 
the  poem  was  possibly  written  by  Albert, 
cf.  also  R.  Priebsch’s  discovery  of  Dach’i 
Bauer-Lied,  and  August  Gloss’  The  Gen¬ 
ius  of  the  German  Lyric  (London,  1938, 
page  154).  This  anthology  is  a  practical 
guide  for  classical  German  literature,  and 
should  be  welcomed  by  all  students  who 
desire  a  handy  selection  of  documents  as 
to  the  theories  of  the  movements  in¬ 
volved.  —  August  Closs.  University  of 
Bristol,  England. 

^  Harry  H.  Fein.  Gems  of  Hebrew 
Verse.  Boston.  Bruce  Humphries. 
1940.  120  pages.  $1. — Mr.  Fein,  who  has 
translated  Hebrew  poetry  for  adults, 
presents  now  a  slim  collection  of  He¬ 
brew  verse  for  young  readers.  The  gamut 
is  broad  enough  —  from  the  medieval 
Halevy,  Ibn  Ezra,  and  Ibn  Gabirol, 
through  such  nineteenth  century  poets 
as  Constantine  Shapiro,  Judah  L.  Gor¬ 
don,  and  M.  H.  Letter  is,  to  contempo¬ 
rary  Bialik,  Chernihovsky,  Shneur  and 
numerous  other  singers  of  present-day 
Palestine  and  the  diaspora.  Mr.  Fein  has 
coped  with  the  difficult  task  of  captur¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  fine  poets  in  their  lighter 
vein,  and  transmitting  it  into  readable 
English.  Here  and  there  the  lines  are 
labored  and  the  rhymes  trite;  the  com¬ 
pactness  of  the  original  is  often  lost.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  worthy  ef¬ 
fort.  —  A.  K. 

^  The  Manyoshu.  Distributed  in  tlK 
United  States  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  1941.  502  pages.  $7.50.— 
It  is  interesting  and  significant  that  at 
this  time  when  the  world  thinks  main¬ 
ly  of  the  martial  side  of  Japan,  the 
Manyoshu,  oldest  of  Japanese  anthtJo- 
gies,  should  be  published.  A  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  1,000  poems  selected  from 
the  4,515  constituting  the  Kol{\a  Tail^an 
(Conspectus  of  National  Poetry),  is  the 
complete  absence  of  anything  of  a  war¬ 
like  or  sanguinary  nature.  The  poems, 
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arranged  in  four  sections  according  to 
periods,  reveal  the  cultural  and  spiritual 
background  of  the  Japanese  people.  The 
introduction,  which  is  most  complete,  is 
well  written  and  concise,  and  lacks  the 
abstruse  character  so  annoyingly  preva¬ 
lent  in  notes  written  by  Japanese  schol¬ 
ars.  An  interesting  as  well  as  valuable  fea- 
nire  for  the  student  of  Oriental  poetry  is 
the  Romaji  transcription  of  the  poems, 
which  gives  the  musical  quality  and 
rhythm  of  the  original  Japanese  as  well 
as  the  general  syllabic  construction. 

The  Occident  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  Manyoshu  in  the  19th  century, 
through  a  French  translation  by  a  well 
known  Orientalist,  Klaproth.  The  first 
adequate  version  appeared  in  1880  in 
The  Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese,  by 
Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  who  was  at 
that  time  a  professor  in  the  Tokyo  Im¬ 
perial  University  and  a  leading  author¬ 
ity  on  the  Japanese  classics.  Good  trans¬ 
lations  have  appeared  since  his  book,  but 
the  present  edition  is  the  first  which  has 
been  compiled  by  a  committee  of  schol¬ 
ars  who  took  into  account  the  many 
complex  considerations  involved  in  mak¬ 
ing  so  complete  and  definite  a  work. 

The  Japanese  Classics  Translation 
Committee,  appointed  in  1934  by  the 
Nippon  Gakajutsu  Shinkokai,  has  done 
a  valuable  piece  of  work  in  this  volume, 
which  every  student  of  poetry  should 
add  to  his  library.  —  Thelma  Hecht. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

^  The  Redentin  Easter  Play.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  A.  E.  Zucker.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1941.  xi  -f" 
134  pages.  $2.00.  —  The  Redentin  Eas¬ 
ter  Play,  considered  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  mystery  play,  is  here  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Middle  Low  German 
original.  Thus,  as  the  publishers  say, 
“its  publication  makes  available  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  world  literature  one  more  gem 
characteristic  of  the  medieval  mind.” 
The  translator’s  introduction  (36  pages) 
deals  adequately  and  interestingly  with 
the  development  of  Easter  Plays,  the 
staging  and  the  action  of  this  play,  the 
text  and  its  sources,  and  the  characters. 


Sixteen  pages  of  notes  comment  on  the 
text  and  on  occasional  difficulties  of 
translation.  There  arc  four  pages  of 
classified  bibilography.  Occasional  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  very  readable  translation 
with  the  original  text  reveal  it  to  be  as 
literal  as  the  English  idiom  permits. — 
Robert  H.  Weidman.  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

^  Paul  Eldridge.  If  After  Every  Tem¬ 
pest.  New  York.  Harbinger  House. 
1941.  191  pages.  $2.00.  —  The  title  of 
this  extraordinary  little  story  comes 
from  Othello,  second  act.  The  passage 
continues:  ” — comes  such  calm.  May 
the  winds  blow  till  they  have  wakened 
death!”  Othello,  happily  returned  from 
war  and  temp)est,  momentarily  deems 
himself  happy  in  the  company  of  his 
beloved  Desdemona.  But  he  learns 
shortly  that  a  man  may  have  more 
deadly  foes  than  the  Turks  and  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Paul  Eldridge’s  hero,  a  kindly 
French  actor  who  docs  not  feel  called 
upon  to  smother  his  wife  because  she 
has  been  interested  in  another  man,  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  patching  up  a  sort  of  peace  with 
her,  but  neither  Fernand  nor  the  reader 
is  quite  sure,  when  the  last  page  is 
reached,  whether  the  current  “preju¬ 
dices”  arc  only  prejudices  or  basal  laws 
of  nature.  So  that  this  “Modern  Com¬ 
edy,”  as  it  is  labeled  on  the  jacket,  might 
possibly  turn  out  a  ghastly  tragedy. 

In  narrating  the  story,  Mr.  Eldridge 
has  been  as  witty  and  discouraged,  as 
absorbing  and  baffling,  as  he  had  al¬ 
ways  been  before.  The  tale,  although  it 
is  almost  completely  lacking  in  geo¬ 
graphical  guide-posts,  belongs  spiritually 
on  French  soil.  The  fireplace  that  drew 
like  a  regiment  of  peasants  sipping  soup, 
might  have  been  English  or  American 
or  even  German.  But  the  hero’s  demure 
comment  on  cars:  “Her  cars  are  carved 
as  if  by  a  sculptor.  You  know  how  funny 
cars  can  be,”  is  one  of  a  hundred  touches 
which  could  have  been  inspired  only  by 
French  blood  or  French  training,  or 
both.  The  reviewer  has  noticed  more  or 
less  careless  comments  on  the  little  book 
in  various  periodicals.  The  most  arrest- 
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ing  phrase  he  has  read  concerning  it 
comes  from  the  author  himself.  A  page 
or  two  before  his  puzzled  final  para¬ 
graph,  Mr.  Eldridge  speaks  of  “the 
desperate  effort  to  disentangle  reality 
from  make-believe.”  —  R.  T.  H. 

^  Gyorgy  Kemcny.  Orgonavirdgok^. 

(Lilacs).  Detroit.  Privately  pub¬ 
lished.  1941.  104  pages.  $1.00.  —  These 
verses  by  an  American  Hungarian  poet 
have  autobiographical  significance,  and 
also  a  certain  quaint  poetic  quality. 
Kemcny  is  the  best-known  American- 
Hungarian  poet.  He  has  been  in  this 
country  for  forty-five  years,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  typical  Hungarian  immigrant. 
As  an  editor  he  cleared  up  many  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  lot  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Hungarians;  as  an  epic  and  lyric 
poet  he  has  expressed  in  a  traditional 
poetic  form  things  and  feelings  and 
events  related  to  his  own  personal  des¬ 
tiny  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  countrymen. 
One  can  trace  in  his  poems  various  in¬ 
fluences;  one  can  sense  a  constant  effort 
to  adhere  to  truth  conditioned  by  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  inherited  and  experienced 
values;  one  can  see  the  poet’s  definite  in¬ 
tention  to  confine  his  creative  expression 
within  the  emotional  boundaries  of  his 
own  people  and  to  the  memories  of 
their  rural  or  provincial  life  abroad.  His 
new  book  is  dedicated  to  his  wife,  and 
will  no  doubt  add  to  his  reputation 
among  those  who  recognize  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  regionalist  literature.  — 
Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Arpdd  Tarnoezy.  ineJ^ld  Hajnalo\ 

(Singing  Dawns).  Buffalo.  Hunga¬ 
rian  Cultural  Society.  1 60  pages.  —  The 
author  of  these  poems  is  an  American- 
Hungarian  journalist,  endowed  with 
sensitiveness  and  poetic  articulateness. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  American-Hunga- 
rian  poets  whose  native  tongue  has  not 
been  vulgarized  by  alien  environment. 
Tarnoezy  is  a  romantic  poet,  somewhat 
engrossed  by  the  “wandering  stars”  and 
the  moon.  The  rhythm  of  his  soul  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  Hungarian  (Magyar).Though 


influenced  by  other  poets,  Tarnoezy  is 
sufficiently  a  born  creator  to  express  the 
vision  of  truth  in  his  own  fashion.  Some 
of  his  poems  (and  these  are  the  best) 
have  the  quality  of  a  verbal  embroidery; 
others  show  elements  of  the  folklore 
spirit  of  Hungary,  especially  in  their 
manner  of  expression.  —  Joseph  Remi- 
nyi.  Western  Reserve  University. 

^  Augusto  Guzzo.  Sic  vos  non  vobis. 

Napoli.  Luigi  Loffredo.  1939-40. 
Two  volumes.  302  and  307  pages.  30 
lire.  —  Professor  Guzzo  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Torino  has  taken  as  his  theme 
and  title  the  much-quoted  phrase  from 
Vergil:  “So  you  work,  not  for  yourself.” 
The  first  volume  is  divided  into  three 
main  parts,  each  embodying  an  organic 
philosophic  development,  and  each  cul¬ 
minating  in  a  definite  theory.  Part  One 
presents  the  attainment  of  Truth  as  an 
act  “per  se,”  excluding  both  historical 
empiricism  and  the  immanency  which 
reduces  the  act  of  “quest”  to  a  mere 
phenomenon  of  the  consciousness  which 
thinks  it.  The  following  part  interprets 
human  action  as  an  affirmation  of  Good 
against  Evil,  a  fact  which  is  not  seen  as 
limited  to  human  beings  among  the 
numberless  lives  in  the  universe.  Lasdy, 
the  philosopher  arrives  at  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  one  Value,  which  exacts  recogni¬ 
tion  in  human  consciousness  and  causes 
man  to  reply  to  the  innermost  urge  with 
the  personal  work  of  his  life. — The 
second  volume  speculates  mainly  on  a 
theory  of  the  moral  impulses  which 
break  forth  from  the  depths  of  nature 
into  active  living,  where  spontaneity  and 
freedom  of  choice  come  into  play.  In¬ 
teresting  and  very  original  is  the  fifth 
part  of  this  volume,  in  which  the  author 
analyzes  an  ontology  of  “externality,” 
or  the  knowledge  of  the  Other  in  the 
subject  himself,  among  men  and  women 
and  with  external  nature. 

Infinity  and  History,  Italian  Idealism, 
German  and  French  Existentialism  are 
continually  kept  present,  while  Berg¬ 
son’s  moral  doctrine  is  discussed  and 
criticized  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  reader  will  find  here  chapters  of 
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close  reasoning  and  pages  of  mild, 
tender  comment  on  human  problems, 
and  the  work  succeeds  in  bringing  us 
nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  great  mys¬ 
teries  in  which  our  consciousness  is 
immersed.  —  Anacleta  Candida  Vez- 
zetti.  Smith  College. 

Gabriele  D’Annunzio.  Solus  ad  So- 

lam.  Intrcxluction  by  Jolanda  de 
Blasi.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1939.  397  pages. 
25  lire.  —  Just  one  year  after  the  death 
of  the  author,  this  surprising  book  was 
published  to  strike  the  last  thrilling  note 
in  the  symphony  of  Gabriele  D’Annun¬ 
zio’s  production.  It  had  lain  unpub¬ 
lished  for  thirty  years,  but  everything  of 
D’Annunzio’s  is  important  to  his  read¬ 
ers.  In  this  book  they  see  the  poet  arrayed 
with  those  who  suffer  genuine  distress 
from  a  genuine  love.  The  erotic  side  of 
D’Annunzio’s  life,  as  reflected  in  his 
many  novels,  was  purely  sensual  and 
cerebral,  alien  to  the  depths  of  the  heart. 
But  in  Solus  ad  Solam  he  reveals  him¬ 
self  in  the  tragic  grip  of  failure  and 
despair.  For  this  Florentine  woman, 
Amaranta,  had  conquered  him. 

The  vividness  with  which  he  narrates 
the  affair,  and  the  immediacy  of  places 
and  persons  which  his  contemporaries  still 
remember,  make  the  book  grippingly 
interesting.  It  is  a  purifying  fire  which 
sweetens  the  memory  of  this  gifted  roue 
and  inclines  us  to  forgive  in  part  the 
selfishness  he  displayed  in  his  publi¬ 
cized  sentimental  adventures.  The  bcx)k 
is  bound  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
rebuilding  of  D’Annunzian  criticism, 
and  will  provoke  discussion.  —  Anacleta 
Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

W.  Kierst  and  O.  Callier.  A  New 

Pronouncing  English-Polish  and 
Polish-English  Dictionary.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  David  McKay.  $2.00.  —  This  little 
volume  will  certainly  be  appreciated  by 
the  Polish  exiles  who  found  refuge  in 
England  or  in  other  English-speaking 
countries.  Neatly  bound,  and  of  a  con¬ 
venient  size,  it  contains  about  sixteen 
thousand  words  in  each  part.  In  the 
English  section  irregular  plurals  are 


given  and  a  table  of  irregular  verbs  at¬ 
tached.  Each  part  has  a  list  of  Chris¬ 
tian  names,  with  their  respective  equiv¬ 
alents  in  the  other  language,  and  also  a 
“list  of  the  most  important  geographical 
names  differing  in  the  two  languages.” 

It  is  deplorable,  however,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  promise  in  the  title,  there 
is,  in  the  English  part,  no  indication  of 
pronunciation,  not  even  accented  syl¬ 
lables. 

It  is  difficult  to  please  everybody  in 
the  choice  of  words  included  in  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  since  obviously  the  criterion  for 
such  choice  varies  from  person  to  person. 
But  it  seems  rather  injudicious  on  the 
part  of  the  compilers  of  this  volume  to 
have  omitted  such  words  of  everyday 
usage  as  automobile,  aeroplane,  strato¬ 
sphere,  radio,  combine,  tractor,  wireless, 
etc.,  especially  if  the  dictionary  is  to  be 
used  in  industrially  advanced  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  can  hardly  un¬ 
derstand  the  inclusion  of  “deliquesce,” 
“ait,”  “carob,”  “caret,”  “hellebore”  in 
a  dictionary  of  this  size.  The  Polish  part, 
too,  presents  surprises,  like  “olbrot,” 
“omieg,”  “szalamaja,”  “erszada,”  and 
foreign  words  of  rare,  or  local  usage,  like 
“scyentyfiezny,”  or  “licemiernica,”  and 
the  same  omissions  as  the  English  part. 

The  volume  makes  the  impression  of 
a  photostatic  edition  of  an  older  diction¬ 
ary.  —  Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

^  Athos  Damasceno  Ferreira.  Imogens 
sentimentais  da  cidade.  Porto  Ale¬ 
gre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1940.  194  pages. 
—  Porto  Alegre  is  one  of  the  youngest 
and  most  vigorous  cities  of  Brazil.  It  is 
a  center  of  culture  whose  literary  pro¬ 
duction  is  out  of  proportion  to  its  size. 
It  is  moreover,  a  city  of  which  its  inhab¬ 
itants  seem  to  be  very  proud,  and  for 
which  they  have  a  deep  affection.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  these 
pages  novels  by  portoalegrenses,  where 
life  in  the  fair  city  is  portrayed  vividly 
and  sympathetically,  in  a  spirit  possible 
only  in  a  native  son.  The  present  volume 
is  a  kind  of  outline  history  of  19th  centu¬ 
ry  Porto  Alegre,  or  rather  a  series  of  pic- 
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tures  of  customs,  illustrating  life  in  that 
city.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  note  a  few  of 
the  topics  treated.  In  1808  there  were 
57  business  firms  in  the  city,  mosdy  un¬ 
der  Portuguese  management.  Later 
much  of  the  business  passed  into  Ger¬ 
man  hands.  In  1801  burials  were  made 
only  in  the  churches.  This  becoming  im¬ 
possible  on  account  of  lack  of  space,  a 
cemetery  had  to  be  opened,  but  at  first 
none  wished  to  be  buried  there,  so  much 
so,  that  rumor  had  it  that  the  uneasy 
dead  haunted  the  streets  seeking  sepul¬ 
ture  in  the  churches.  An  early  19th 
century  execution  is  described  in  detail, 
we  have  notes  about  children’s  games, 
and  slavery  and  the  relations  of  the  races 
arc  discussed.  A  charming  and  informal 
narrative  worth  reading.  —  Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Jose  Pereira  Tavares.  Como  se  devem 
ler  os  classicos.  Lisboa.  Livraria  Sa 
da  Costa.  1941.  292  pages.  —  This  text 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  not 
having  had  the  advantages  of  the  higher 
education,  still  are  ambitious  to  learn 
and  desire  a  guide  in  their  reading  of 
the  classics.  This  is  a  modest  claim,  for 
the  author  not  only  gives  a  detailed  list 
of  the  authors  he  considers  classic,  but 
he  also  furnishes  specimens  of  the  work 
of  many  and  adds  much  information  on 
the  evolution  of  the  Portuguese  lan¬ 
guage.  He  treats  of  the  grammar  and 
syntax  of  Old  Portuguese,  with  a  glos¬ 
sary  of  words  no  longer  in  use.  Of 
course,  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  Portuguese  classics,  but 
we  have  also  brief  lists  of  notable  au¬ 
thors,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  English  and  German.  This  vol¬ 
ume  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library 
of  anyone  who  reads  the  Portuguese  lan¬ 
guage. —  Calvert  /.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

^  Lafayette  Silva.  Historia  do  Teatro 
Brasileiro.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ministc- 
rio  da  Educa^ao  c  Saude.  1938.  489 
pages.  4$000.  —  This  history  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  theatre  was  compiled  as  the  result 
of  a  prize  contest  launched  by  the  Min¬ 


istry  of  Education  in  November,  1936. 
As  it  happened,  Silva’s  work  was  the 
only  one  entered,  and  the  award  offered 
as  first  prize  was  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  National  Theatre  Commission, 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  as  implying  that  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  lacking  in  merit.  It  is  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  admirable,  minutely  docu¬ 
mented  study,  and  constitutes  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  cultural  history  of  the 
country.  Among  the  subjects  considered 
are  theatre  edifices,  dramatic  literature, 
the  dance,  the  lyric  theatre,  actors  and 
their  backgrounds,  the  “teatro  infantil” 
of  which  a  good  deal  has  been  heard  in 
recent  years,  dramatic  performances  in 
the  schools,  etc.  The  opening  section 
deals  with  the  determining  influence  of 
the  Portuguese  theatre  upon  that  of 
colonial  Brazil  —  the  story  begins  with 
Gil  Vicente,  in  the  year  1502  —  and  the 
evolution  of  the  playhouse  as  a  national 
institution  is  traced,  step  by  step,  from 
the  “autos”  of  Anchieta  down  to  the 
present  time  (1937). 

Incidentally,  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of 
Education  is  deserving  of  praise  for  the 
work  of  this  kind  that  it  is  doing.  (Cf. 
the  valuable  poetic  anthologies  of  Man¬ 
uel  Bandeira.)  In  our  own  country,  our 
government  has  traditionally  refrained 
from  concerning  itself  to  any  extent 
with  the  culture  or  cultural  sources  of 
the  nation.  Not  until  the  advent  of  the 
WPA  art  projects  —  the  Writers  Proj¬ 
ect,  the  Historical  Records  Project,  the 
Music  Project,  etc,,  was  the  spade  work 
really  begun.  The  accomplishment  of 
these  for  the  most  part  anonymous 
workers  may  some  day  be  appreciated. 
In  any  event,  the  Brazilian  example  is 
a  good  one  to  follow.  —  Samuel  Put¬ 
nam.  Philadelphia. 

^  Paris  Antonio  S.  Michaele.  Ensaios 
contempordneos.  Curitiba,  Sao 
Paulo,  Rio.  Editora  Guafra.  1940.  207 
pages.  —  A  series  of  essays  on  varying 
topics  of  the  humanities;  many  of  the 
essays  have  appeared  singly  elsewhere. 
By  his  own  admission  the  author  is  a 
young  man  who  was  inspired  over  a 
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considerable  period  of  time  to  thus 
register  his  reactions  to  books  that  he 
had  read.  I  believe  that  these  essays  are 
a  very  healthful  sign  of  the  times.  Too 
often  in  a  vast  country  such  as  Brazil, 
where  many  engineering  projects,  de¬ 
velopments  of  medical  and  educational 
centers,  need  to  be  accomplished,  there 
is  a  prevailing  tendency  to  forget  that 
the  mainspring  behind  all  practical 
achievement  is  the  breadth  and  vigor  of 
the  human  mind.  Humanistic  thought 
and  education  are  a  dynamo  that  must 
be  at  the  center  of  our  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  systems.  It  stimulates  intellectual 
curiosity,  it  gives  us  understanding 
hearts,  it  furnishes  the  balance  wheel. 
Where  every  educated  man  is  a  doctor, 
a  lawyer,  or  an  engineer,  and  where 
only  a  very  few  are  philosophers,  philol¬ 
ogists,  historians,  and  theoretical  math¬ 
ematicians,  progress  will  be  stifled  at 
its  source.  Sao  Michaele’s  interest  is 
largely  philosophical  and  he  thus  views 
language,  mathematics,  biology,  rela¬ 
tivity,  literature,  and  sociology  in  this 
book.  His  best  essay  is  that  on  Uma 
defini^ao  de  sociologia  e  Tio  Sam;  for 
me,  the  most  interesting  is  that  on  Por¬ 
tuguese  words  in  the  Orient.  The  author 
is  enthusiastic  for  Pan-Americanism.  — 
Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

^  Henriqueta  Lisboa.  Prisioneira  da 
Noite.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Civilizaqao 
Brasileira.  1941.  144  pages.  —  The  au¬ 
thor  of  this  book  is  one  of  the  most 
genuine  lyric  poets  of  the  new  genera¬ 
tion  in  Brazil,  and  especially  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  state  of  Minas  Geraes,  where 
such  poets  are  now  writing  as  the  gifted 
Alfonsus  de  Guimaraens  Filho.  Henri¬ 
queta  Lisboa  has  already  published  vol¬ 
umes  of  verse:  Fogo  Jatuo,  Enterneci- 
miento  (which  received  the  1930  award 
of  the  Academia  Brasileira  de  Letras), 
Velario,  and  the  one  mentioned  above. 
Her  work  is  characterized  by  an  intense 
and  delicate  subjectivity,  a  tone  of  deep 
spirituality  which  is  not  frequent  in  the 
contemporary  lyric  poetry  of  her  coun¬ 
try,  many  of  whose  most  distinguished 


artists,  especially  in  Sao  Paulo,  tend  to¬ 
ward  a  vigorous  objectivity.  The  poetry 
of  Henriqueta  Lisboa  is  made  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  emotions  —  one  might  even  say, 
of  suggestions,  subde  longings,  shudders, 
yearnings.  The  most  beautiful  pages  in 
the  beautiful  new  book  are:  Prisioneira 
da  Noite,  Doce  momento,  Pirilampos, 
Trecho  de  poema  and  A  misteriosa  pre- 
sen^a.  This  last  richly  inspired  poem  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  author’s  meth¬ 
od.  Without  geographical  or  historical 
names,  it  is  an  ode  to  her  country,  real¬ 
ized  with  the  help  of  spiritual  figures. 
And  we  must  add  that  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  patriotic  odes  we  have  ever  read. 
—  Gaston  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Obras  Completas  de  D.  /.  G.  de  Ma- 
galhaes.  Volume  II.  Suspiros  poe- 
ticos  e  Saudades.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Servi^o 
Grafico  do  Ministerio  da  Educa^ao. 
1939.  386  pages.  7$000.  —  This  attrac¬ 
tive  volume  is  the  second  of  the  Obras 
completas  of  D.  J.  G.  Malgalhaes,  the 
first  great  romantic  poet  of  Brazil. 
There  is  a  preface  of  some  20  pages,  on 
the  life  and  works  of  the  author.  The 
55  poems  which  the  book  contains  are 
well  characterized  by  the  title.  They  re¬ 
flect  the  melancholy  and  W eltschmerz 
of  early  romanticism.  They  are  the  work 
of  a  young  man  of  profound  religious 
faith,  traveling  in  Europe.  The  pessismism 
of  the  period  grips  him,  and  he  seeks  to 
explain  his  own  sadness  and  that  of  the 
age  in  terms  of  a  Divine  purpose.  Every 
historical  site  which  he  visits  inspires 
his  tearful  muse.  Thus  amid  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Rome  he  meditates  on  the 
sad  lot  of  men  and  nations.  As  he  con¬ 
templates  the  desolate  ruins,  he  muses: 

O  homen  nasce,  e  morre; 

Tu  s6,  meu  Deos,  es  grande. 

Such  poetry,  to  many,  will  seem  out¬ 
moded.  But  in  this  outpouring  of  the 
soul  of  a  great  and  good  man,  who 
knows  but  that  there  is  a  message  even 
for  some  of  us  today  At  least,  our  poet 
was  a  sweet  singer  who  served  well  his 
own  generation.  —  Calvert  f.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 
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^  Mcnotti  del  Picchia.  Salome.  Sao 
Paulo.  “Revistas  dos  Tribunals.” 
1940. 428  pages.  8$000.  —  A  novel  which 
has  marks  o£  originality,  although  one 
feels  that  many  of  the  situations  it  pre¬ 
sents  are  highly  improbable.  Eduardo  is 
the  son  of  a  rich  family  which  has  lost 
its  wealth.  His  fiancee  is  obliged  to  give 
him  up,  through  parental  pressure,  for 
a  rich  suitor.  On  her  marriage  Eduardo 
attempts  suicide,  but  recovers.  He  goes 
to  a  ranch  to  recup)erate.  Here  he  meets 
Salome,  the  daughter  of  dona  Santa,  the 
owner  of  the  ranch,  and  a  friend  of 
Eduardo’s  family.  Salome,  an  eccentric 
personality,  obsessed  with  the  idea  that 
she  is  a  sort  of  incarnation  of  the  original 
Salome,  dances  alone  by  moonlight, 
imagining  that  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  is  before  her.  Dona  Santa,  like 
Potiphar’s  wife,  falls  in  love  with  Eduar¬ 
do,  and  confessing  her  love  is  rejected 
by  him.  Her  husband,  Salome’s  step¬ 
father,  becomes  infatuated  with  the  girl. 
He  is  jealous  of  poor  Eduardo,  who  he 
thinks  is  in  love  with  Salome  also.  He 
hires  a  servant  to  murder  Eduardo  in 
the  woods  at  the  very  place  where  Salo¬ 
me  had  danced.  She  returns  to  perform 
her  dance  and  this  time  she  has  a  real 
dead  face  before  her,  that  of  Eduardo.  — 
In  spite  of  its  lack  of  verisimilitude  the 
book  is  readable.  Many  of  the  secondary 
characters  from  every  walk  of  life  are 
well  drawn.  —  Calvert  /.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

^  Walther  Schultz.  O  luar  assassino. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
1941. 216  pages. — Two  detectives  stories 
in  translation,  both  good.  The  hero  in 
both  is  the  ace  detective  Captain  Ras¬ 
mussen.  The  first  crime  is  committed  in 
New  Jersey.  The  moonlight  murderer 
is  an  elderly  man,  who  although  eccen¬ 
tric  and  a  believer  in  ghosts,  is  esteemed 
as  a  good  citizen.  When  the  moon  is 
full  the  mania  to  kill  masters  him,  and 
he  seeks  out  as  his  victim,  the  last  person 
with  whom  he  has  conversed.  His  weap¬ 
on  is  always  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  his 
aim  is  deadly.  He  has  killed  two  women, 
but  he  is  trapped  by  Rasmussen  as  he  at¬ 


tempts  the  third  murder.  In  the  second 
story  a  film  actress  is  proved  to  be  acci¬ 
dentally  killed,  just  in  time  to  save  inno¬ 
cent  victims  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Brazilians  like 
our  detective  stories,  as  well  as  we.— 
Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  A.  Ginsburg.  Tvorchesl(y  put  Ler¬ 
montova.  Leningrad.  Gihl.  1940. 223 
pages.  6.50  rubles.  —  For  the  centenary 
of  Lermontov’s  death,  1941,  a  number 
of  new  editions  of  the  poet’s  works  is 
being  published,  as  well  as  monographs. 
This  small  book  is  a  keen  analysis  of 
Lermontov’s  “creative  path.”  The  au¬ 
thor  discusses  the  first  three  decades  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  literary  and 
social  grouping  of  the  period,  placing 
Lermontov  in  direct  relationship  with 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
both  Russian  and  foreign.  The  Byronic 
issue  is  brought  out  in  its  prop)er  value 
for  the  Russia  of  the  time,  and  its  con¬ 
nection  with  Lermontov.  The  young 
poet’s  indebtedness  to  other  non-Rus¬ 
sians,  such  as  Schiller,  Heine,  Hugo, 
Scott,  etc.,  is  shown  by  way  of  quotations 
and  comparisons.  A  brief  and  useful 
handbook.  —  Alexander  Kaun.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California. 

^  N.  Morgunov.  Victor  Vasnetsov. 
Moskva-Leningrad.  Iskusstvo.  1940. 105 
pages.  7  rubles.  —  A  well  illustrated 
monograph  on  Vasnetsov  (1848-1926), 
a  leading  painter  of  the  realistic  school. 
A  pronounced  nationalistic  penchant  is 
evident  in  some  of  his  best  paintings, 
which  deal  with  legend  and  folklore,  oc¬ 
casionally  w’ith  history.  His  Ivan  the 
Terrible  is  one  of  his  finest  psychological 
portraits.  — A.  K. 

^  Mayal(ovsl(omu:  Sborni^  vospomi- 
naniy  i  statey.  Leningrad.  Gihl.  1940. 
345  pages.  14.50  rubles.  —  The  bulk  of 
Mayakovskyana  is  growing.  The  pres¬ 
ent  imposing  volume  is  a  collection 
of  recent  reminiscences  and  articles 
about  the  poet,  to  commemorate  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  his  death.  Maya¬ 
kovsky’s  life  was  rich  and  eventful,  so 
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that  every  new  detail  about  himself  and 
his  work  presents  a  certain  value.  One 
learns  more  of  the  man’s  versatility  and 
receptive  mind,  as  one  reads  of  his  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  theatre,  with  music,  with 
authors,  publishers,  statesmen.  Of  espe¬ 
cial  value  are  naturally  the  notes  by  his 
fellow  poets  —  N.  Tikhonov,  A.  Akh¬ 
matova,  and  others.  —  A.  K. 

D.  I.  Pisarev.  Liter aturno-}{ri tic hes- 
l{ie  stat’i.  Moskva.  Gihl.  1940.  478 
pages.  8  rubles.  —  A  collection  of  Pisa¬ 
rev’s  “literary-critical  articles,”  repre¬ 
sentative  enough  to  give  one  an  idea  of 
this  fiery  Nihilist,  who  wrote  most  of 
them  while  incarcerated  in  prison  be¬ 
tween  1862  and  1866.  Two  years  later  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  He 
championed  Turgenev’s  Bazarov  as  a 
“realist,”  and  called  upon  the  youth  (the 
older  generation  he  dismissed  as  hope¬ 
less)  to  clear  the  path  for  constructive 
work  by  engaging  in  a  purely  destruc¬ 
tive  activity.  On  the  eve  of  his  imprison¬ 
ment  he  prcKlaimed  his  “ultimatum”: 
“Whatever  can  be  smashed,  should  be 
smashed;  whatever  survives  the  blow  — 
can  be  of  use;  whatever  flies  into 
smithereens  —  is  rubbish;  in  any  case, 
smash  right  and  left,  no  harm  can  or 
will  come  out  of  that.”  Pisarev’s  Nihil¬ 
ism  was  in  parts  crude;  his  utilitarian 
criteria  in  his  appraisals  of  works  of  art 
often  led  him  into  a  morass.  But  he  was 
a  most  effective  literary  critic  both  in  his 
lifetime  and  for  years  after  his  death, 
molding  the  view's  of  young  Russia,  and 
causing  a  sweeping  discard  of  the  accu¬ 
mulated  rubbish  of  traditions  and  con¬ 
ventions. —  Alexander  Kaun.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California. 

**  Russ\ie  poety  XVIII-XIX  vv.:  an- 
tologia.  Moskva.  Izdetlit.  1940.  799 
pages.  12  rubles.  —  The  first  volume  of 
a  four-volume  anthology  of  Russian 
poets  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
Volume  one  starts  with  Lomonosov 
(1711-1765)  and  ends  with  Pushkin’s 
contemporary,  the  Decembrist  Ryleyev, 
executed  in  1826  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 
The  book  is  well  edited,  with  portraits. 


short  biographies,  illustrations,  and  help¬ 
ful  notes.  One  regrets  the  omission  of 
such  18th  century  poets  as  Kantemir, 
Tredyakovsky,  Khemnitser,  and  other 
forerunners  of  Radishchev  and  Karam¬ 
zin;  of  these  the  anthology  presents  only 
three  —  Lomonosov,  Sumarokov,  and 
Derzhavin.  —  A.  K. 

^  M.  Saltykov-Shchedrin.  Guberns1{iye 
ocher}{i.  Moskva.  Gihl.  1939.  388 
pages.  7  rubles.  —  The  first  of  the  seven 
volumes  of  Saltykov-Shchedrin’s  se¬ 
lected  works,  to  be  printed  by  the  State 
Publishing  House.  In  these  “Provincial 
Sketches”  the  celebrated  satirist  record¬ 
ed  the  impressions  of  his  eight  years  of 
exile  in  the  province  of  Viatka,  1848  to 
1856.  Himself  a  noble  and  a  high  offi¬ 
cial,  Saltykov  employed  his  pen  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  cupidity  and  stupidity  of  Rus¬ 
sia’s  privileged  classes.  Naturally,  the 
censor  treated  him  roughly:  about  one 
third  of  the  “Sketches”  had  to  be 
omitted,  and  the  remainder  was  veiled 
in  an  Aesop  language  which  trained  the 
Russian  reader  to  read  between  the 
lines.  This  volume  is  an  adumbration 
of  the  more  mature  Saltykov,  the  author 
of  The  Golovlev  Family,  but  already 
here  he  displays  his  unrivaled  power  as  a 
social  satirist.  —  A.  K. 

^  A.  N.  Veselovsky.  Istorichesl^aya 
poetica.  Leningrad.  Gihl.  1940.  646 
pages.  12  rubles.  —  The  able  editor  of 
Academician  Veselovsky’s  works,  V. 
Zhirmunsky,  has  put  together  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  and  notes  under  the  apt 
title,  “Historical  Poetics.”  Throughout 
his  long  career,  from  the  eighteen  six¬ 
ties  to  his  death  in  1906,  Alexander  Vese¬ 
lovsky  wrote  and  lectured  on  the  his¬ 
torical  process  of  literary  development. 
His  broad  erudition  and  familiarity  with 
world  literature  enabled  him  to  suggest 
the  foundations  for  a  scientific<ompara- 
tive  study  of  the  subject.  Along  with  his 
studies  in  ethnography  and  folklore,  his 
work  embraced  classic  and  new  Euro¬ 
pean  literatures,  in  which  he  included 
those  of  Byzantine  Greece  and  the  Slavic 
countries.  Eschewing  the  extremes  of  va- 
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rious  specialized  schools,  Veselovsky  ad¬ 
vocated  a  synthetic  method  based  on  the 
accumulated  findings  of  social  sciences 
and  linguistics.  He  favored,  among 
other  things,  the  comparison  of  literary 
phenomena  among  nations  at  different 
chronological  periods  but  at  similar 
stages  of  their  social  development,  such 
as  the  poetry  of  ancient  Greece,  early 
Germans  and  North  American  Indians, 
the  Iliad  and  Kalevala,  the  funeral  cere¬ 
mony  in  Beowulf  and  contemporary  Ab¬ 
yssinian  laments.  Certain  games  and 
dances  of  North  American  Indians  had 
their  parallels  in  ancient  Greece;  the 
corn  dance,  for  example,  is  reminiscent 
of  the  Greek  game  of  the  “growth  of 
barley”  (alphiton  e\chusis).  Though 
not  a  Marxian,  Veselovsky  imbibed  in 
his  student  years  the  materialistic  views 
of  Feuerbach  and  came  close  to  histor¬ 
ical  materialism  in  his  appraisals  of  so¬ 
cial  and  literary  evolutionary  stages. 
Soviet  scholarship  is  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  a  well  annotated  series  of 
Veselovsky’s  papers.  —  Alexander  Kaun. 
University  of  California. 

^  A.  N.  Veselovsky.  Izbrannyie  stat’i. 

Leningrad.  Gihl.  1939.  572  pages. 
9  rubles.  —  These  “Selected  Essays”  of 
Professor  Veselovsky  are  culled  out  of 
his  more  than  280  articles  and  books 
that  are  to  form  the  26  volumes  of  his 
works  being  published  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Veselovsky  (1838-1906) 
was  one  of  the  leading  literary  scholars 
who  contributed  to  linguistics  and  phi¬ 
lology,  to  the  study  of  medieval  texts, 
Russian  and  Western,  to  the  history  of 
Italian  Renaissance  and  Romanticism, 
to  folklore,  literary  theory  and  poetics. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
school  that  followed  the  “comparative 
method”  in  literature  and  philology. 

The  present  volume  has  only  one 
essay  on  a  Russian  theme,  namely  on 
“Pushkin  —  a  National  Poet.”  The  rest 
of  the  bulky  tome  deals  with  such  uni¬ 
versal  themes  as  the  Greek  novel,  Tristan 
and  Isolde,  Dante,  Petrarch,  various  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  De¬ 
cameron,  Giordano  Bruno,  Rabelais, 


Stendhal,  the  history  and  the  theory  of 
the  novel,  the  age  of  sentimentality,  and 
the  like.  Academician  Veselovsky 
broadened  the  scope  of  literary  study 
during  his  lifetime,  and  he  appeals  to 
Soviet  scholars  and  students,  despite  his 
lack  of  a  Marxian  approach.  Veselov¬ 
sky’s  breadth  of  vision  enabled  him  to 
vitalize  his  researches  by  a  sociological 
evaluation.  Whether  it  was  Mediaeval- 
ism  or  Renaissance,  he  penetrated  into 
the  epoch  deep  enough  to  bring  to  light 
the  social  forces  that  were  reflected  in  Ac 
creative  endeavor  of  the  time.  —  Alex¬ 
ander  Kaun.  University  of  California. 

^  S.  Golubov.  Soldatsl^aya  slava. 

Moskva.  Gihl.  1941.  365  pages.  6.50 
rubles.  —  Another  Soviet  historical 
novel,  in  which  fact  and  fiction  are  neat¬ 
ly  interwoven.  “Soldier  Glory”  deals 
with  one  phase  of  the  long  and  bloody 
conquest  of  the  Caucasus  by  Russian 
troops.  Because  it  was  written  by  a 
Soviet  author,  the  novel  is  objective 
enough  to  picture  the  situation  many- 
sidedly.  We  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  con¬ 
flict  not  only  from  the  angle  of  its  offi¬ 
cial  protagonists  —  the  Russian  and 
British  imperialists  and  the  Caucasian 
tribal  chieftains.  For  the  first  time  in 
literature,  the  common  people  in  this 
struggle,  the  rank  and  file  Circassians,  arc 
graphically  presented  in  their  dual  task 
of  fighting  against  the  foreign  aggressors 
and  of  defending  themselves  from  their 
native  oppressors,  their  own  princes  and 
landowners. 

Golubov  draws  full  length  portraits 
of  leading  historical  personages  of  the 
period,  such  as  tsar  Nicholas  I  and  his 
ministers  and  generals,  Caucasian  chiefs, 
British  agents.  A  rapid  glimpse  at  a 
young  hussar,  Lermontov,  is  nothing 
but  tantalizing.  The  love  story  and  com¬ 
plicated  intrigues  create  enough  sus¬ 
pense,  without  interfering  with  the  flow 
of  events.  —  A.  K. 

^  Ivan  Yevdokimov.  Levitan.  Mosk¬ 
va.  Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1940. 171  pages. 
5.75  rubles.  —  Biography  in  the  form  of 
narrative  fiction  has  grown  in  populari- 
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ty  in  Soviet  Russia.  Yevdokimov  gives 
a  vivid  story  of  Isaac  Levitan,  a  gifted 
landscape  painter  (1861-1900),  whose 
melancholy  fields  and  ponds  remind  one 
of  Tschaikovsky’s  music,  as  well  as  of 
the  moody  sketches  and  plays  of  Chek¬ 
hov.  Levitan  and  Chekhov  were  close 
friends,  of  the  same  age  and  mood,  and 
both  mortally  ill.  —  A.  K. 

Marja  BorSnik  Skerlac.  All{erc. 

Zivljenje  in  delo  (Askerc,  his  life 
and  work).  Ljubljana.  Modra  ptica. 
1939.  464  pages.  —  Anton  ASkerc  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Yugoslav  Roman¬ 
ticism.  His  Balade  in  romance  is  one  of 
the  golden  treasuries  of  Slavic  poetry. 
Slavic  history  and  its  illustrious  creators 
form  the  theme  of  many  of  his  ballads 
and  romances.  It  is  a  wonder  that  such 
a  fascinating  writer  did  not  attract  a 
biographer  sooner.  This,  however,  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  biography 
as  a  literary  genre  has  appeared  only  re- 
cendy  in  Slovene  literature.  I  believe 
this  work  is  the  second  of  its  kind. 

Dr.  Skerlak  wrote  her  doctor’s  thesis 
on  the  social  motifs  in  ASkerc’s  poetry 
and,  even  before  this,  published  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Askerc  bibliography.  Her  new 
book  is  a  significant  synthesis  of  all  her 
research.  By  all  means  it  is  not  a  life-and- 
works  biography,  so  popular  with  the 
English  biographer.  George  Brandes 
once  wrote  that  if  the  author  is  to  reveal 
“the  laws  of  all  progress  and  of  all  intel¬ 
lectual  activity,”  he  must  see  to  three 
things:  description  of  the  subject,  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  subject  and  criticism  of 
the  subject.  This  the  writer  has  done  to 
perfection.  —  Anthony  /.  Klaniar. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

*  Micun  M.  Paviifevic.  Zens\e  narod- 

ne  pjesme  iz  Crne  Gore.  (Women’s 
National  Songs  of  Montenegro).  Zagreb. 
Etnografski  muzej.  1938.  57  pages. — 
Probably  the  most  prolific  collector  of 
folk-lore  in  any  language,  Micun  M. 
Pavilevic  has  already  published  75  col¬ 
lections  of  Montenegrin  folk  songs, 
talcs,  anecdotes,  etc.  The  songs  in  this 
volume  are  sung  to  the  l{olo,  national 


dance  of  the  Serbo-Croatians,  without 
instruments,  and  arc  songs  of  love,  court¬ 
ing,  marriage,  “Blues,”  elegy,  jesting, 
etc.  Prof.  D.  Djurovic  has  written  an  in¬ 
structive  essay  on  “popular  lyric  poetry 
as  an  expression  of  the  emotionality  of 
the  Slavic  race,”  and  Bogdan  Rajakovac 
has  a  biographical  sketch  of  Pavi<!cvi6’s 
life  and  works,  in  German.  —  Anthony 
/.  Klan^ar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

^  Vinko  Nikolic.  Svijetli  putovi 
(Lighted  Paths).  Zagreb.  Privately 
Printed.  1939. 96  pages.  20  dinars.  —  Ni- 
kolic’s  tender  lyrics  create  a  world  bathed 
in  the  soft,  soothing  rays  of  a  laughing 
sun.  Indeed,  he  is  “the  poet  of  the  sun.” 
His  themes  are  the  soft,  autumn  sun¬ 
light  dancing  on  the  sea,  the  white  milky 
snow  of  a  warm  winter  morning,  mem¬ 
ories  of  his  mother,  his  home,  and  his 
father’s  rcx:ky  Dalmatian  landscape. 
Gay  and  youthful,  this  Croatian  poet 
discovers  new  beauty  in  a  land  blessed 
with  nature’s  richest  gifts.  —  Anthony 
J.  Klanfar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

^  Milan  Pavclic.  D.  I.  Pod  o\om  Gos- 
podnjim  (Under  the  Window  of 
the  Lord).  Zagreb.  Privately  Printed. 
1939.  150  pages.  —  If  critics  ever  had 
any  doubt  as  to  his  place  in  Croatian 
literature,  this  posthumous  volume  of 
religious  lyrics  proves  that  Pater  Pavcli6 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Croatian  reli¬ 
gious  poets.  As  is  the  wont  among  gifted 
men  of  small  nations,  Milan  Pavclic 
spent  his  days  serving  his  people  as 
editor,  professor,  lesuit,  and  finally  as 
one  of  the  most  expressive  of  Catholic 
poets.  An  anthology  dedicated  to  his 
holy  calling.  Pod  o/^om  Gospodnjim  is 
characterized  by  a  strong  Catholic  reli¬ 
giosity  made  articulate  in  the  poet’s  love 
of  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  Eternal  Friend, 
Our  Lady,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
Heart  of  fesus.  More  often,  these  poems 
attain  to  the  level  of  church  hymns.  — 
Anthony  f.  Klani^ar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

^  Vida  Taufer.  Veje  v  vetru  (Branches 
in  the  Wind).  Maribor.  Tiskarna  sv. 
Cirila.  1939.  56  pages.  —  This  is  Vida 
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Taufcr’s  first  collection  of  poems.  Long 
ago,  however,  she  had  already  acquired 
her  own  individual  poetic  physiognomy. 
Yet  she  has  never  been  more  tender  and 
delicate  in  the  expression  of  her  erotic 
experiences.  Her  collection  of  34  poems 
deals  with  the  eternal  motifs  of  faith, 
nature,  love,  death,  yearning  and  fulfil¬ 
ment.  Running  through  her  verses  is  a 
vein  of  melancholy  so  appealing  that  on 
closing  her  book  we  feel  a  sensation  akin 
to  the  one  experienced  after  hearing  a 
sonata  by  Chopin.  —  Anthony  J.  Klan- 
^ar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

^  Djuro  Vilovic.  Zvono  opla/^alo  dje- 
vicu  (The  Bell  Deplored  the  Maid¬ 
en).  Zagreb.  Binoza.  1939.  188  pages. — 
Yugoslav  satire  has  its  supreme  master 
in  Diuro  Vilovic,  a  Croatian  writer  with 
a  keen  flair  for  depicting  village  life 
and  its  good  and  bad  side,  its  selfishness, 
envy,  vain-gloriousness  and  avarice.  But 
he  is  particularly  fine  when  he  shows 
the  relationship  existing  between  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  the  church.  With  great  realism, 
half  humorously,  half  ironically,  he  por¬ 
trays  the  influence  of  the  church  and 
clergy  on  the  peasants,  especially  their 
women  folk. 

Thus  in  this  novelette  the  author 
takes  the  reader  to  the  village  of  Lokve, 
that  terrible  collective  where  the  people 
are  stronger  than  the  priest  himself. 
Pilica  is  the  official  bearer  of  a  banner, 
bought  by  the  people,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Queen  of  the  Croatians.  But  Pilica 
sins  and  the  village  has  a  thousand  eyes. 
It  is  decided  that  she  must  be  given 
a  trial  according  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  the  village  and  then  the  church  bells 
must  be  rung  in  atonement.  She  must 
confess  her  sin  in  public.  Suddenly  a 
champion  comes  on  the  scene,  a  rich, 
hard-headed  peasant  who  disapproves 
of  all  this  cruelty.  After  a  hard,  secret 
struggle  with  the  priest,  he  finally  brings 
the  people  to  their  senses.  They  see  their 
horrible  mistake,  desert  the  priest,  and 
Pilica  marries  her  young  man.  —  An¬ 
thony  J.  Klanfar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“One  grim  joke  on  the  Nazi  press  de¬ 


serves  to  be  remembered.  One  day  a 
man  brought  an  advertisement  to  the 
Nowy  Kurjer  Warszawsl{i,  Nazi  con¬ 
trolled  Warsaw  paper.  He  paid  for  it 
and  went  off.  The  next  day  the  ad  ap- 
fjeared.  It  read:  Wladyslaw  Sii(orsl(t 
tans  hides  —  overalls  a  specialty.  Over¬ 
alls  is  a  derogatory  slang  term  for  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  Sikorski,  of  course,  Com- 
mander-in-chief  of  Free  Polish  forces. 
The  Nazis  realized  what  had  happened 
too  late  and  could  not  recall  the  issue. 
Nor  could  they  catch  the  advertiser.”— 
Direction,  Darien,  Connecticut. 

“In  its  gigantic  new  building,  shaped 
like  a  five-pointed  star,  the  Red  Army 
Theatre  is  able  to  put  on  a  real  cavalry 
charge  across  the  stage  in  some  of  its 
military  plays,  or  else  to  put  on  the  most 
lavish  productions  of  Shakespeare  and 
of  the  various  earlier  Russian  drama¬ 
tists.  As  Voroshilov,  the  head  of  the 
Red  Army,  has  said:  ‘Our  Russian 
soldiers  will  fight  all  the  better  if  they 
know  and  love  the  culture  they  are  fight¬ 
ing  to  defend.’  ”  —  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  Dana,  in  The  Russian  Re- 
view. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  that  excellent 
literary  and  book-review  magazine  The 
Inter- American  Quarterly  has  found  it 
necessary  to  suspend  publication  “for 
the  duration  of  the  crisis.” 

Mme  Negrepont,  grand  daughter  of 
Victor  Hugo  and  the  “Jeanne”  of  L’Art 
d’etre  Grand-pere  is  reported  to  have  died 
in  France.  She  was  the  wife  successively 
of  the  novelist  and  journalist  Leon  Dau- 
det  and  the  explorer  Jean  Charcot. 

“...Sweden  has  five  representatives  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  international  film. 
. . .  The  population  of  the  United  States 
is  twenty  times  that  of  Sweden.  By 
a  simple  process  of  arithmetic  it  appears 
that  five  in  Sweden  is  equal  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  in  the  United  States.  Would  it  not 
seem  remarkable  if  one  hundred  Ameri¬ 
can  women  stars  were  playing  leading 
roles  in  screen  drama  outside  of  their 
own  country.?” — Bengt  Idestam-Alm- 
quist,  in  The  American-Scandinavian 
Review. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


This  is  a  time  of  surprises.  When  the 
defeat  of  France  was  followed  not  merely 
by  her  formal  surrender  to  superior 
force  but  apparently  by  a  sort  of  spiritual 
surrender  as  well,  we  of  Boof(s  Abroad 
began  regretfully  to  plan  for  the  time 
when  our  French  section  would  have 
suffered  a  complete  or  partial  eclipse. 
Our  German  language  section  had  for 
some  time  been  maintained  chiefly  from 
Switzerland.  The  enslavement  of  Spain 
practically  eliminated  that  country  from 
our  Spanish  section,  so  that  “Spanish” 
with  us  has  become  in  effect  a  working 
abbreviation  for  “Spanish-American.” 
If  Italy  has  published  anything  of  any 
particular  importance  in  the  last  year  or 
two,  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  about 
it.  But  France,  if  we  may  purloin  a  mot, 
is  not  a  country  but  a  state  of  mind.  The 
French  spirit  is  as  essential  a  constituent 
of  world  culture  as  the  oxygen  in  our 
air.  Cultured  Englishmen  and  cultured 
Americans,  North  and  South,  can’t  live 
without  it.  And  by  some  miracle  it 
transpires  that  French  books  and  French 
papers  are  still  appearing,  not  in  France 
to  be  sure,  but  in  London,  in  New  York, 
in  Montreal,  in  Buenos  Aires.  We  don’t 
get  a  great  many  of  them,  but  their  aver¬ 
age  merit  is  high,  and  they  are  finding 
more  than  their  share  of  space  in  our 
Head  Liners  department.  The  most  op¬ 
timistic  of  us  cannot  be  sure  that  the  war 
will  not  eventually  make  all  writing  and 
all  publishing  impossible.  But  even 
without  a  France,  we  still  have  French 
books,  and  good  ones.  . . . 

*  «  * 

What  is  life  like  today  in  the  land  of 
“Dichter  und  Denker”?  How  can  the 
war-weary  Germans,  marked  for  early 
or  eventual  collapse  as  millions  of  them 
certainly  by  this  time  know  themselves 
to  be,  have  a  heart  for  such  futile  matters 
as  philosophy  and  the  arts?  It  seems  that 


some  of  them  do.  They  celebrate  Ger¬ 
hart  Hauptmann’s  seventy-ninth  birth¬ 
day,  we  learn  from  the  frankjurter  Zei- 
tung,  with  the  first  performance  of  his 
Iphigenie  in  the  Berliner  Staatstheater. 
The  old  poet  is  there  himself  to  be  ap¬ 
plauded,  like  the  old  Voltaire  at  the 
famous  sixth  performance  of  Irene.  The 
play  is  bloody  and  bewildered,  not  brave 
and  buoyant  like  Goethe’s.  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  Iphigenie  is  a  sick  soul  who  holds 
a  grudge  against  all  Greeks  because  the 
Greeks  once  planned  to  take  her  life. 
Nothing  gives  her  more  pleasure  than 
to  avenge  her  own  near-sacrifice  by 
butchering  her  shipwrecked  kinsmen. 
She  is  a  childish  reasoner  and  a  coward. 
Orestes  and  Electra  are  grotesque  and 
ghastly  in  their  suffering.  The  play  is 
an  inconclusive  shadow  of  a  play,  an  old 
man’s  play.  But  there  is  an  audience 
there,  and  they  cordially  applaud  an 
old  poet  who  is  flattered.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  gusto  in  the  staging.  A 
clever  black  cloud  hangs  marvelously 
over  the  sacred  mountain.  Iphigenie 
(Hermine  Kbrner)  is  strikingly  made 
up,  with  a  ghost-pale  face  and  vivid  red 
lips.  When  she  first  appears  on  the  stage, 
she  stands  like  a  Madonna  for  three 
minutes  before  she  speaks  a  word. 
Orestes  (Bernhard  Minetti)  is  a  hand¬ 
some  young  man  but  his  sufferings  have 
turned  his  hair  completely  white.  The 
piece,  which  has  an  almost  Oriental  feel, 
is  a  thrilling  poem,  for  Gerhart  Haupt¬ 
mann  is  a  great  poet.  Electra  makes 
hearts  leap  when  she  cries  “Ich  hasse 
jeden.”  Her  blood-curdling  formula 
“Nur  ein  toter  Grieche  war  ein  guter 
mir”  (Its  American  parallel  was  foolish 
and  cruel,  but  less  vindictive),  may  have 
p>olitical  implications.  The  Berlin  au¬ 
dience  that  witnessed  Hauptmann’s 
Iphigenie  on  November  15,  1941,  must 
have  brought  and  carried  away  vastly 
different  emotions  from  those  of  the 
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audience  that  saw  his  Vor  Sonnenauf- 
gang,  fifty-three  years  earlier.  That  was 
Germany’s  Age  of  Gold,  but  she  never 
suspected  it.  . . . 

*  •  * 

Extracts  from  an  exchange  of  letters  re 
Professor  Boyd  Carter’s  review  (at  Page 
81  of  our  Winter,  1942  number)  of  I.  K. 
Luppol’s  Diderot  and  Jean  Luc’s  Dide¬ 
rot,  published  by  the  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Economica  in  Mexico  City.  (In  the  re¬ 
view  as  printed  the  name  Fondo  had  lost 
its  -o  and  acquired  an  -a  instead). 

From  the  Mexican  publisher:  Please 
allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  name  of 
our  institution  is  not  Fonda  de  Cultura 
Econdmica.  Fonda  means  “Restaurant,” 
while  Fondo  means  “Fund.”  Though 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica  is  the  only 
means  by  which  many  people  get  their 
daily  bread,  and  though  we  are  not  free 
from  errors  ourselves,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  avoid  this  particular  one?  So 
many  American  institutions  are  making 
the  same  mistake  that  we  are  beginning 
to  get  worried,  and  not  to  know  where 
we  stand.” 

From  the  editor’s  reply:  We  have  your 
note  of  protest  at  our  indelicacy  in  trans¬ 
forming  Fondo  into  Fonda.  We  realize 
with  contrition  that  we  have  thereby 
identified  ourselves  with  those  vulgar 
|:)ersons,  castigated  by  Saint  Paul  in  the 
third  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  “whose  God  is  their  belly” 
(cuyo  dios  es  el  vientre).  We  promise  to 
do  public  pjenance  for  our  error.  And  we 
engage  that  when  we  review  your  next 
book,  if  we  feel  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
misspell  a  word,  we  shall  take  care  to 
misspell  some  other  word  than  Fondo. 

*  •  * 

Purchasing  for  a  dollar  a  copy  of 
Greece  Fights  (published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Friends  of  Greece,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  Room  1633,  New  York  City), 
which  contains  articles  by  Lincoln  Mac- 
Veagh,  Homer  Davis,  Ernest  W.  Riggs, 
Shirley  H.  Weber  and  others,  is  very 
close  to  being  a  patriotic  duty.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  review  the  book  in  a  later  num¬ 


ber,  but  we  felt  that  if  any  book  of  the 
year  deserved  special  editorial  attention, 
it  was  this  one. 


“Certain  journalists  have  a  genius  for 
controversy,  and  live  on  opposition.  The 
return  of  the  monarchy  in  France  would 
be  at  the  same  time  the  triumph  and 
the  death  of  Leon  Daudet.  There  would 
be  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  join  the 
Republicans.”  —  Pierre  Claudel,  in  The 
French  Forum. 

“. .  .All  (Germany’s)  most  important 
writers,  with  a  unanimity  equalled  only 
by  Spain,  left  their  country.  Apparently 
Italy  had  fewer  literary  men  of  the  first 
rank;  in  any  case,  her  distinguished 
exiles  would  not  exceed  half  a  dozeniGu- 
glielmo  Ferrero,  G.  A.  Borgese,  Ignazio 
Silone,  V’enturi  and  another  or  two. ... 
Shall  we  attribute  the  shortness  of  the 
list  to  the  gentleness  of  the  Mussolini 
regime,  or  —  if  that  supposition  appears 
excessively  naive  can  it  be  explain^  by 
the  softer  temper  of  the  Italian  stay-at- 
homes?” — Guillermo  de  Torre,  in  Re 
vista  de  las  Indias. 

“In  spite  of  the  intellectual  probity  of 
Andre  Gide,  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of 
his  original  ideas,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
total  effect  of  his  w’ork  is  depressing  and 
weakening.  When  the  young  French  in¬ 
tellectuals  demolished  the  primitive  val¬ 
ues  and  turned  their  backs  on  the  tradi¬ 
tional  social  code,  where  else  did  they 
find  directives  able  to  support  them  in 
their  struggle  for  the  survival  of  their 
country  when  the  crisis  came?  We  shall 
never  know  how  the  individualists  Je¬ 
rome,  Michel,  Lafeadio  and  Menalque 
conducted  themselves  when  France  was 
invaded  by  the  ‘crustaceans’  from  be¬ 
yond  the  Rhine.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  spiritual  arms  which  certain  masters 
of  thought  had  been  furnishing  them 
since  the  other  war  were  completely  inad¬ 
equate — as  inadequate  as  those  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  vile  gang  of  politicians 
who  governed  France  at  that  moment. 
— Antoine-J.  Jobin  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  in  Le  Travailleur,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


The  Once  Over 


French  Literature 

SS  Chandler  B.  Beall.  La  Fortune  du 
Tasse  en  France.  Eugene,  Oregon.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon.  1942.  308  pp.  —  A 
study  in  literary  influence. 

^  Andre  Ferre.  Geographie  de  Marcel 
Proust.  Paris.  Sagittaire.  163  pp. — 
Showing  how  Proust  took  liberties  with 
both  space  and  time. 

**  Wallace  Fowlie.  La  Purete  dans  Part. 
Montreal.  Editions  de  I’Arbre.  1941.  153 
pp.  $0.90.  —  Mallarme,  Eliot,  Gide  and 
others. 

Paul  Hazard.  Quatre  t,tudes.  New 
York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1940. 
154  pp.  $3.00.  —  Four  essays  on  modern 
literature,  all  of  them  previously  pub¬ 
lished,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
and  elsewhere. 

Henri  Peyre.  L’Influence  des  Littera- 
tures  Antiques  sur  la  Litter ature  Fran- 
(aise  Moderne.  New  Haven.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1941.  108  pp.  $2.00. — 
Rather,  a  survey  of  the  investigations 
which  have  been  made  on  this  influence 
at  different  periods. 

^  Jean  Pommier.  La  Mystique  de  Mar¬ 
cel  Proust.  Paris.  Droz.  1939.  viii  63 
pp.  —  Problems  of  involuntary  memory 
and  synaesthesia. 

Le  Roman  du  Comte  de  Poitiers. 
£ditc  par  Bertil  Malmberg.  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark.  Munksgaard.  1 940. 2 1 0 
pp.  —  A  scholarly  edition  of  an  Old 
French  “roman”  which  had  been  already 
edited,  more  summarily,  by  V.  F.  Koenig 
(Paris,  Droz,  1937).  A  number  in  the 
series  of  Etudes  Romanes  published  un¬ 
der  the  sponsorship  of  the  University  of 
Lund. 

**  Albert  Schinz.  F.tat  Present  des  Tra- 
vaux  sur  /.-/.  Rousseau.  New  York. 
Modern  Language  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  1941.  411  pp.  —  A  series  of  studies 
sadly  interrupted  is  here  resumed. 


French  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Andre  Billy.  Le  double  assassinat  de 
la  maison  du  Boeuf.  Geneve.  Editions 
du  Milieu  du  Monde.  1940.  —  Collec¬ 
tion  of  detective  shorts,  located  in  Lyons, 
and  documented  by  an  author  who  is  a 
savant  as  well  as  a  concocter  of  thrillers. 
^  Maurice  Dekobra.  Le  Roman  d’un 
Ldche.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1942. 
293  pp.  $1.50.  —  Novel  of  war  and 
defeat. 

^  Laetitia  Filion.  VEspion  de  I’lle-aux- 
Coudres.  Montreal.  L’ficlaireur.  1941. 
173  pp.  —  Canadian  romance. 

^  Max  Garr.  Le  Chant  de  Weyla.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1942. 196  pp.  $1.00.  — 
Viennese  romance. 

^  Alfred  Glauser.  Le  Vent  se  live. 
Montreal.  Valiquette.  221  pp.  —  Novel 
of  the  Canadian  prairies. 

^  Robert  Goffin.  Le  Chat  sans  Tete. 
New  York.  Maison  Frangaise,  1941.  202 
pp.  —  Action  story,  scene,  devasted  Eu¬ 
rope,  insolent  Germany. 

^  Edmond  Jaloux.  Le  Pouvoir  des  cho- 
ses.  Geneve.  Editions  du  Milieu  du 
Monde.  1941.  —  Somber  story  of  a  mo¬ 
nomaniac  whose  passion  for  collecting 
rare  objects  is  tragic  in  its  effect  on  him 
and  his  associates. 

^  Edmond  Jaloux.  Les  Visiteurs.  Paris. 
Plon.  1940.  —  Ugly  passions  about  a 
death  bed. 

French  History 

^  Charles  M.  Gamier.  Eire.  Histoirc 
d’lrlandc.  Paris.  Aubier  (Montaigne). 
1939.  270  pp.  25  francs.  —  A  concise  his¬ 
tory  of  Ireland,  half  of  it  dealing  with 
the  last  150  years. 

M  Victor  Giraud.  Vie  de  Jeanne  d’Arc. 
Avignon,  fidouard  Aubancl.  1941. — 
The  veteran  critic  and  historian  draws 
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a  parallel  between  the  France  of  Joan  of 
Arc’s  day  and  the  France  of  1941. 

^  Leon  Guerdan.  Je  les  ai  tous  connus. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1942.  249  pp. 
$1.50.  —  I.  e.,  all  the  great  of  what  was 
once  France. 

^  Henri  Guillemin.  Lamartine:  L’hom- 
me  et  son  oeuvre.  Paris.  Boivin.  1940. 
167  pp.  —  Enthusiastic  biography  of  a 
poet  who  was  “plus  grand  que  son  oeu¬ 
vre  deja  si  grand.” 

Rcgine  Hubert-Robert.  L’Histoire 
merveilleuse  de  la  Louisiane  Fran^aise. 
New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1941.  374 
pp. — Seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ries  and  the  cession  to  the  United  States. 
^  Gottfried  Leske.  J’Ftais  un  aviateur 
nazi.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  253  pp. 
$1.25.  —  The  translation  by  Curt  Riess. 
^  Richard  Lewison.  La  Guerre  sans 
Mystere.  New  York.  Maison  Franqaise. 
1941. 266  pp.  —  Studies  of  various  phases 
of  the  war  in  1940. 

^  Emil  Ludwig.  Les  Allemands.  New 
York.  Maison  Frangaise.  1941. 446  pp.  — 
“Double  histoire  d’une  nation.” 

^  Abbe  Arthur  Maheux.  Notes  sur  Rou- 
baud.  Quebec.  Privately  printed.  1940. 
18  pp.  —  An  18th  century  Canadian 
cleric. 

^  Abbe  Arthur  Maheux.  Ton  Histoire 
est  une  Fpopee.  Quebec.  Charrier  et  Du- 
gal.  1941.  213  pp.  $1.00.  —  The  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  English  regime  in  Canada. 

French  Travel  and  Foll{lore 

^  Irene  Therese  Whitfield.  Louisiana 
French  Foll{  Songs.  Baton  Rouge,  Loui¬ 
siana.  Louisiana  State  University  Press. 
1939.  xiv  -1-159  pp.  —  Words,  phonetic 
transcriptions  and  melodies  of  more  than 
a  hundred  French,  Cajun  and  Creole 
songs. 

^  Stefan  Zweig.  Le  Bresil,  terre  d’ave- 
nir.  New  York.  Maison  Fran<jaise.  1942. 
380  pp.  —  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Jean  Longeville. 

French  Public  Questions 

^  Henry  Laugier.  Service  de  France  au 


Canada.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  157  pp. 
75c.  —  An  “hommage.” 

^  W.-L.  Mackenzie  King,  M.  P.  Le 
Canada  et  la  Guerre.  New  York.  Bren¬ 
tano’s.  Montreal.  Valiquette|  1942.  343 
pp.  $1.50.  —  Speeches,  delivered  since 
the  war  began. 

^  Abbe  Arthur  Maheux.  Le  Probleme 
Protestant.  Quebec.  Societe  Canadienne 
d’Histoire  de  I’figlise.  1941.. 10  pp.  — 
What  the  racial  minority  cat)  do  about 
the  religious  minority  problem. 

^  Abb6  Arthur  Maheux.  Propos  sur  I’t- 
ducation.  Quebec.  Action  Catholique. 
1941.  260  pp.  $1.00.  —  Personal  views 
of  an  educator  of  long-standing. 

^  Andre  Morize.  Devoirs  d'aujourd’hui 
et  Devoirs  de  demain.  New  York.  Mai¬ 
son  Fran^aise.  1942.  59  pp.  —  A  lecture 
delivered  at  the  Institut  Franqais,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1941. 

^  Otto  Strasser.  UAigle  Prussien  sur 
I’Allemagne.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
(Montreal.  Valiquette.)  386  pp.  —  The 
roots  of  Hitlerism. 

^  Temoignage  sur  la  Situation  Actuelle 
en  France.  Montreal.  Editions  de  I’Arbre. 

1941.  117  pp.  —  The  author  is  an  anon¬ 
ymous  member  of  the  Action  Catho¬ 
lique.  Jacques  Maritain  contributes  a 
preface. 

^  Auguste  Viatte.  UExtreme-Orient  et 
nous.  Montreal.  Editions  de  I’Arbre. 

1942.  93  pp.  —  Various  Eastern  devel¬ 
opments  and  how  they  will  affect  the 
West. 

German  Literature 

^  Margarete  Arns.  Kritische  Betrach- 
tungen  iiber  Bernard  Shaw.  Wurzburg. 
Triltsch.  1939.  117  pp.,  octavo.  3.^ 
marks.  —  A  young  Cologne  Ph.D.-ess 
criticizes  a  very  unacademic  old  Irish¬ 
man. 

^  H.  Augustus.  Goethes  und  Stifters 
Nausil{da-Trag6die.  Basel.  Schwabe. 
1941.  91  pp.  2.10  Swiss  francs.  — 
Goethe,  Holderlin  and  Stifter  on  the 
Nausicaa  story. 

^  Hans  Balzer.  Wilhelm  Buschs  Wesen 
und  Werl{  im  Spiegel  seiner  Spruch- 
weisheit.  Leipzig.  Weibezahl.  1941.  228 
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pp,  3.80  marks.  —  Illustrated  with 
drawings  by  the  master  himself. 

^  Ruth  Dzulko.  Studien  zur  isldn- 
dischen  Lyril{  der  Gegenwart.  Breslau. 
Pricbatsch.  x  +  120  pp.  4.50  marks.  — 
Breslau  Doctor’s  dissertation. 

S  Walther  Klopzig.  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Literatur  nach  Entwicklungs- 
perioden.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1940. 233  pp. 
1.05  marks.  —  Fourth  edition,  brought 
down  to  the  present  by  Walther  Linden. 

Max  Kommerell.  Geist  und  Buchstabe 
der  Dichtung.  Frankfurt  am  Main. 
Klostermann.  1940. 294  pp.  —  Studies  of 
Goethe,  Kleist  and  Holderlin. 

*  levto  M.  Milovic.  Goethe,  seine  Zeit- 
genossen  und  die  serbokjoatische  Volkj- 
poesie.  Leipzig.  Harrassowitz.  1941.  x  -|- 
229  pp.  12  marks.  —  Published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Slavic  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Berlin. 

^  Christiane  Osann.  Rainer  Maria 
RiH{e.  Zurich.  Fiissli.  1941. 339  pp,  9  and 
12  francs.  —  Said  to  be  the  first  complete 
survey  from  birth  to  death. 

®  Pauline  Griifin  Pange.  August  Wil¬ 
helm  Schlegel  und  Frau  von  Stael.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Goverts,  1940.  496  pp.  octavo. 
12.50  marks.  —  Based  on  unpublished 
letters. 

^  Friedrich  foseph  Schmitz.  Lessings 
Stellung  in  der  Entfaltung  des  Indivi- 
dualismus.  Berkeley.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press.  1941.  152  pages.  —  Argues 
that  Lessing  was  a  pioneer  in  freeing 
the  individual  from  the  shackles  of 
Scholasticism. 

German  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Francesco  Chiesa.  Claudia  —  Don 
Achille.  Zurich.  Rascher.  1941.  80  pp. 
3  Swiss  francs.  —  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  M.  Moll. 

^  Francesco  Chiesa.  Villadorna.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Alfred  Scherz.  1940,  10,50  Swiss 
francs.  —  Novel  of  the  southern  Tessin. 

*  Bernhard  Diebold.  Italienische  Suite. 
St.  Gallen.  Zollikofer.  1941. 238  pp.  6.50 
Swiss  francs.  Sub-title;  Nachdenf{liche 
Geschichten  von  sonderbaren  Begegnun- 

— Five  sketches  from  contemporary 
Italy. 


^  C.  S.  Forester.  Das  verlorene  Parodies. 
Zurich.  Alfred  Scherz.  1940.  9.75  Swiss 
francs.  —  The  adventurous  life  of  Don 
Narciso  Rich,  who  accompanied  Colum¬ 
bus  on  his  third  voyage, 

^  Alfred  Graber.  Isabell.  Zurich.  Fiissli. 

1940.  213  pp.  5.50  and  7.50  francs.— 
Three  young  moderns  in  Bern  and  Zu¬ 
rich. 

^  Oskar  Maria  Graf.  Anton  Sittinger. 
New  York.  Oskar  Maria  Graf.  1941. 388 
pp,  —  Novel  about  a  man  of  good  will. 
Reedition. 

^  Wolfgang  Hartmann.  Vrenelis  Heim- 
kehr.  Miichlacker,  Schweiz.  Handle.  96 
pp.  2.55  Swiss  francs.  —  Three  simple 
stories,  written  in  an  almost  affectedly 
simple  style. 

^  Ernest  Hemingway.  Wem  die  Stunde 
Schldgt.  Stockholm.  Bermann-Fischer. 

1941.  561  pp,  14.50  Swiss  francs.  —  For 
Whom  the  Bell  Tolls. 

^  H.  P.  Jacobsen.  Den  Gottern  zum 
Trotz.  Zurich.  Albert  Muller.  1941.  334 
pp.  9.80  Swiss  francs.  —  Novel  of  Crete 
and  Mycenae  in  the  second  century  be¬ 
fore  Christ.  From  the  Danish. 

^  Lothar  Kempter.  Die  Sch wester. 
Winterthur,  Sch  weiz.  Verlag  Literarische 
V’ereinungen.  1941. 30  pp.  1  Swiss  franc. 
—  “Helden  des  Alltags.” 

^  Esther  Landolt.  Ewige  Herde.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Humanitas.  1941.  420  pp.  7.80  and 
10.80  Swiss  francs.  —  A  young  Swiss 
woman  in  Australia. 

^  Otto  Hellmut  Lienert.  Das  gelobte 
Sundenbocklein.  Einsiedeln.  Benziger. 
1941.  204  pp.  4.80  and  6  Swiss  francs.  — 
‘‘Frohliche  Geschichten  von  Jugend  und 
Tugend.” 

^  Hans  Miiller-Einigen.  Der  Spiegel  der 
Agrippina.  Bern,  Francke.  1941.  4.20 
Swiss  francs.  —  Rome  under  Nero. 

^  Franz  Odermatt.  Veroni/(a  Gut.  Ein¬ 
siedeln.  Benziger.  1940.  7.90  Swiss 
francs.  —  Historical  novel  of  the  Swiss 
struggle  with  France,  in  1798, 

^  Hans  Roelli,  Hier  bin  ich.  Die  bunte 
Gesjchichte  des  jungen  Hans.  Zurich. 
Schweizer  Druck-  und  Verlagshaus.  288 
pages.  141.  5,50  Swiss  francs.  —  His 
Wanderjahre,  charmingly  portrayed. 

*  Luisa  Santandrea.  Das  unerfiillte  Le- 
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ben  des  Zeno  Baba.  Einsiedeln.  Bcnzi- 
gcr.  1941.  272  pp.  6.70  and  7.80  Swiss 
francs.  —  Translated  from  the  Italian  by 
Dora  Miotta. 

W  Ruth  Schaumann.  Der  schwarze  Ko- 
nig.  Mainz.  Verlag  Matthias-Griinc- 
wald.  1940.  48  pp.  —  Touching  little 
tale  of  a  careless  young  worldling’s  con¬ 
version  to  Catholicism. 

^  Jakob  Schuhmacher.  W oilmen f^ratzer- 
menschen,  oder  die  Schattenseiten  einer 
Millionenstadt.  Bern.  Feuz.  1941.  3.50 
Swiss  francs.  —  New  York  as  a  horrible 
example. 

^  Ignazio  Silone.  Der  Samen  unterm 
Schnee.  Zurich.  Oprecht.  1942.  428  pp. 
4  and  6  francs.  —  A  sequel  to  Bread 
and  Wine. 

M  Knud  Sonderby.  Kalte  Flammen.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Albert  Muller.  1941. 300  pp.  9  Swiss 
francs.  —  Novel  of  Greenland.  From  the 
Danish. 

^  Aage  Weimar.  Tango  doloroso.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Albert  Muller.  1941.  206  pp.  2.80 
and  4.50  Swiss  francs.  —  A  tango  which 
drives  sensitive  hearers  to  suicide.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Danish. 

^  Albert  J.  Welti.  Wenn  Puritaner  jung 
sind.  Zurich.  Morgarten-Verlag.  1941. 
642  pp.,  octavo.  16.50  Swiss  francs.  — 
An  epic  in  the  form  of  a  novel. 

^  Lisa  Wenger.  Elisabeth  sucht  Gott. 
Zurich.  Morgarten-Verlag.  1941.  96  pp. 
4.50  Swiss  francs.  —  The  last  work  of 
the  late  talented  Basel  artist-poet. 

^  Lisa  Wenger.  Hans-Peter  Ochsner. 
Zurich.  Morgarten-Verlag.  1941. 330  pp. 
9  Swiss  francs.  —  One  of  her  last  works. 
Story  of  a  stubborn  Swiss  peasant-pa¬ 
triarch. 

^  Bruno  Wolfgang.  Zwei  Tochter  und 
ein  Voter.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1940.  224  pp. 
—  Two  exuberant  daughters  and  a  long- 
suffering  father. 

German  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Peter  Anton  von  Brentano.  Schatten- 
zug  der  Ahnen  der  Dichtergeschwister 
Clemens  und  Bettina  Brentano.  Regens¬ 
burg.  Habbel.  1940.  141  pp.  —  Records 


what  is  known  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
two  poets. 

^  Otto  Eck.  Seerduber  im  Mittelmeer. 
Miinchen.  R.  Oldenbourg.  1940.  312  pp. 
4  maps.  7.50  marks.  —  Sub-title:  Bun¬ 
dle  Blatter  europdischer  Geschichte, 

^  Jutta  Fiirstenau.  Fontane  und  die 
Mdrl^ische  Atimat.  Berlin.  Eberline. 
1941. 288  pp.  10.80  marks.  —  A  Doctor’s 
dissertation. 

^  Adolf  Grabowsky.  Dialoge  um  Alex¬ 
ander.  Zurich.  Europa  Verlag.  1942.203 
pp.  —  Sort  of  re-creation,  in  dialogue,  of 
Alexander’s  world. 

^  Wilhelm  Grenzmann.  Georg  Chris¬ 
toph  Lichtenberg.  Salzburg.  Pustet. 

1940.  326  pp.  —  The  first  full-volume 
biography  of  the  eighteenth  century 
physicist  who  was  also  a  brilliant  and 
caustic  aphorist. 

^  Dr.  Paul  Hilber.  Wir  Eidgenossen. 
Bern.  Aare-Verlag.  1941.  55  and  150 
Swiss  francs.  —  “Unsere  heutige  Eidge- 
nossenschaft  im  Spiegel  der  schweizer- 
ischen  Bilderchroniken,  24  einscitigen 
und  zwei  doppelseitigen  Farbtafeln  aus 
den  alten  Bilderchroniken.” — The  more 
expensive  edition  on  parchment,  hand- 
colored. 

^  Eduard  His.  Basler  Gelehrte  des  19. 
Jahrhunderts.  Basel.  Benno  Schwabe. 

1941.  16  Swiss  francs.  —  With  38  por¬ 
traits. 

^  Rene  Koenig.  Niccolo  Machiavelli. 
Erlenbach-Ziirich.  Rentsch.  1941.  352 
pp.  9  and  1 1  Swiss  francs.  —  Not  mere¬ 
ly  the  biography  of  a  man,  but  a  study 
of  a  period  of  crisis. 

^  Aymon  de  Mestral.  Bundesrat  Motta. 
Zurich.  Alfred  Scherz.  1940.  9.25  Swiss 
francs.  —  Life  of  the  great  contempo¬ 
rary  Swiss  statesman  Giuseppe  Motta. 

^  Wilhelm  Michel.  Das  Leben  Fried¬ 
rich  Holderlins.  Bremen.  Schiinemann. 
1940.  580  pp.  11  marks.  —  Very  thor¬ 
ough  and  detailed. 

^  Alfred  Orel.  Grillparzer  und  Beetho¬ 
ven.  Wien.  Verlag  fiir  Wirtschaft  und 
Kultur.  1941. 134  pp.  6.60  marks.  —  Vol¬ 
ume  2  of  a  projected  series  called  Wiener 
Musikjbiicher. 

^  Aloys  Ruppel.  Die  Stadt  Mainz  und 
ihr  grosser  Sohn  Gutenberg.  Berlin.  Flo- 
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rian  Kupferbcrg.  1940.  48  pp.  8  maps. 
2.80  marks.  —  By  the  Director  of  Ae 
Gutenberg  Museum  in  Mainz. 

Tommaso  Gallarati  Scotti.  Dante. 
Wien.  Zsolnay.  1940.  404  pp.  —  The 
well-known  Dante  scholar  studies  the 
sources  exhaustively. 

X  Leo  Slezak.  Rucl{jall.  Stuttgart.  Ro- 
wohlt.  1940.  278  pp.  —  Third  volume  of 
recollections  and  whimsies  by  a  popular 
singer  and  film  artist. 

^  Franz  Werfel.  Das  Lied  von  Berna¬ 
dette.  Stockholm.  Hermann -Fischer. 
1941.  559  pp.  —  An  epic  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous. 


German  Travel  and  Folklore 

**  Deutsche  VoH{slieder  mit  ihren  Melo- 
dieen.  Berlin.  Walter  de  Gruyter.  1939. 
Teil  II,  Zweite  Halfte,  xi  -j-  85  pp.  Teil 
III,  Erste  Halfte,  141  pp.  —  Continua¬ 
tion  of  an  exhaustive  study  and  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  the  German  folk  song  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  be  continued  after  the 
war. 

Emil  Schwarz.  Editor.  Ewige  Hei- 
mat.  Zurich.  Verlag  Ewige  Heimat.  184 
pp.  182  illustrations.  25  Swiss  francs.  — 
Several  collaborators  contribute  articles 
on  various  phases  of  Swiss  country  life. 

^  Stefan  Zweig.  Brasilien,  Ein  Land  der 
Zul(unft.  Stockholm.  Bermann-Fischer. 
1941.  297  pp.  14  Swiss  francs.  —  Histor¬ 
ical,  political,  economic  and  social. 


German  Verse 

Albert  Dreyfus.  Gezeiten.  Rhythmen 
and  Reime.  Zurich.  Oprecht.  87  pp.  4.80 
and  6.50  French  francs.  De  luxe  edition, 
numbered  and  signed  by  the  author.  25 
Swiss  francs.  —  Elegant  and  playful 
verses,  written  between  1910  and  1940. 
**  Sophie  Hammerli-Marti.  Rageboge. 
Aarau.  Sauerlander.  52  pp.  1.60  Swiss 
francs.  —  Pleasant  dialect  verses,  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  vcx:abulary. 

^  Clemens  Heinrich  Leineweber.  Am 
Raine.  Washington.  The  Washington 
Journal.  1942.  63  pp.  —  Bucolic  poems. 

^  Clemens  Heinrich  Leineweber.  Un- 
terwegs.  Washington,  D.  C.  Washington 


Journal.  1941.  62  pp.  —  Simple,  fervent 
poems. 

»  Hedwig  Egger  von  M(X)s.  Ds  Harz 
poll  Sunnd.  Luzern.  Rabcr.  1941.  126 
pp.  3.80  Swiss  francs.  —  “Gedicht  und 
Sprich  us  Obwalde.”  In  the  sturdy  Ob- 
walden  dialect. 

^  Hans  Sahl.  Die  hellen  Ndchte.  New 
York.  Barthold  Fles.  1942.  —  A  lyric 
record  of  the  refugee  author’s  experi¬ 
ences  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  the 
war. 

^  Chariot  Strasser.  Das  Drachenpferd. 
Zurich.  Oprecht.  1942.  64  pp.  —  Chi¬ 
nese  poems,  translated  and  annotated. 

^  Berthold  Viertel.  Eurchte  dich  nicht.’ 
New  York.  Barthold  Fles.  1941.  190  pp. 
$2.00.  —  Recent  poems,  some  of  them 
written  in  the  New  World. 

German  Arts 

^  Friedrich  Gerke.  Christus  in  der  spdt- 
antiken  Plastif(^.  Berlin.  Florian  Kup- 
ferberg.  1940.  106  pp.  100  illustrations. 
15  marks.  —  Study  of  a  relatively  neg¬ 
lected  period. 

^  Heinrich  Liitzeler.  Die  Kunst  der 
Vdli{er.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Herder.  1940. 
404  pp.  383  illustrations.  —  Second  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  third  volume  of  the  German 
art  historian’s  international  work. 

German  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Hermann  Hefele.  Geschichte  und  Ge¬ 
stalt.  Leipzig.  Hegner.  1940.  361  pp. — 
Six  essays,  on  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder, 
Machiavelli,  Saint  Augustine  and 
others. 

^  Richard  Seewald.  Robinson,  der  Sohn 
Robinsons.  Miinchen.  Kosel  &  Pustet. 
1940.  154  pp.  —  Meditations  through 
the  four  seasons.  Illustrated  by  the  author. 

German  Public  Questions 

^  Fritz  Jean  Begert.  Auj  dem  Buhl. 
Zurich.  Oprecht.  1942.  70  pp.  —  A 
teacher’s  method  of  solving  some  of  the 
most  obvious  problems  in  his  job. 

^  Norbert  Elias.  Ueber  den  Prozess  der 
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Zivilisation.  Basel.  Haus  zum  Falkcn. 
Volume  One,  xx  328  pp.  8  Swiss 
francs.  —  Volume  Two,  vi  -1-  490  pp. 
12  Swiss  francs.  —  Sociogenetic  and  psy- 
chogenetic  studies. 

German  Miscellaneous 

^  Henrik  Becker.  Deutsche  Sprach- 
\unde.  I.  Sprachlehre.  Leipzig.  Reclam. 
1941.  335  pp.  10  marks.  —  Another  of 
the  monumental  enterprises  which  may 
be  a  long  time  in  getting  finished. 

^  Albert  Eckert.  Die  Mundarten  der 
deutschen  M utter /(olonien  Bessarabiens 
und  ihre  Stammheimat.  Marburg.  El- 
wert.  1941.  X  4"  96  pp.  6  marks.  —  With 
16  maps.  A  Doctor’s  dissertation. 

^  DerGrosseDuden.  X.Rechtschreibung 
der  deutschen  Sprache  und  der  Fremd- 
worter.  Leipzig.  Bibliographisches  In- 
stitut.  1941.  74  4-  692  pp.  4  marks. — 
Twelfth  edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged. 
^  Hans  Zwanzger.  Sonderbare  Sprach- 
friichte.  Leipzig.  Quelle  &  Meyer.  1941. 
166  pp.  4.80  marks.  —  Sub-title:  Streif- 
ziige  durch  unsere  Umgangssprache. 

Spanish  Literature 

^  Juan-Bautista  Alberdi.  Ideario.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  247  pp. 
$15.00  m.-n.  —  Edited  by  Luis  Alberto 
Sanchez. 

^  Jose  Hernandez.  Martin  Fierro.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Losada.  $4.00  m.-n.  —  New 
edition  with  copious  notes,  vocabulary, 
etc.  by  Eleuterio  Tiscornia. 

*  M.  Isidro  Mendez.  Marti.  La  Habana. 
Fernandez.  1941.  307  pp.  —  A  critical 
biography. 

^  Armando  de  Maria  y  Camp)OS.  Crd- 
nicas  del  teatro  de  “Hoy.”  Mexico.  Bo- 
tas.  1941.  249  pp.  —  Sort  of  repertory, 
with  criticisms,  of  contemporary  thea¬ 
ter. 

^  Fermin  Peraza  Sarausa.  Bibliografia 
Martiana  (1940).  La  Habana.  Municipio 
de  la  Habana.  1941. 13  pp.  —  The  year’s 
harvest  of  publications  concerning  the 
great  Cuban  patriot. 

*  Mariano  Pic6n  Salas.  Formacidn  y 
proceso  de  la  literatura  venezolana.  Ca¬ 


racas.  Acosta.  1941.  271  pp.  —  A  critical 
survey. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  La  Critica  en  la  edad 
ateniense.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Me¬ 
xico.  1941.  379  pp.  —  A  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  at  the  Colegio  de  Mexico. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Enrique  Avellan  Ferres.  Tablero. 
Quito.  La  Universidad.  1941.  240  pp.— 
Twenty-four  cuentos. 

^  Oscar  Castro  Z.  Huellas  en  la  tierra. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1940.  157 
pp.  —  Sketches  from  the  Chilean  Andes, 
by  a  young  writer  who  has  been  known 
previously  for  his  poetry. 

^  V.  Lillo  Catalan.  5or  Resurreccidn. 
Buenos  Aires.  La  Revista  Americana. 
1941.  93  pp.  —  Novel  of  a  woman’s 
tragedy. 

^  V.  Lillo  Catalan.  El  voluntario.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  La  Revista  Americana.  1941. 
71  pp.  —  A  three  act  play  based  on  the 
war  of  1914-1918. 

^  Jorge  de  Lima.  Cedunga.  Muneco  de 
barro.  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Amcri- 
calee.  1941.  229  pp.  $3  m.-n.  —  Spanish 
translation,  with  a  preface  by  the  trans¬ 
lator,  Ramon  Prieto.  The  Brazilian 
original  appeared  in  1935. 

®  Augusto  Scarpitti.  Hombres  sin  valor. 
Buenos  Aires.  Con  el  autor  (Sapaleri 
2681).  1939.  159  pp.  —  Short  stories 
with  a  profound  philosophical-socio¬ 
logical  background. 

^  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon.  Inva¬ 
sion.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941. 
197  pp.  $18.00  m.-n.  —  A  novel  con¬ 
cerning  a  hypothetical  invasion  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  by  a  foreign  power. 

Spanish  History  and  Biography 

^  German  Arciniegas.  Los  comuneros. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1940.  343 
pp.  —  A  Nueva  Granada  historical  epi¬ 
sode  of  the  late  18th  century. 

^  Guillermo  G.  Camacho.  Ferrocarriles 
colombianos.  Bogota.  Litografia  Colom¬ 
bia.  1941.  53  pp.  —  Statistical  and  his¬ 
torical. 

^  Gerard  Decorme.  La  obra  de  los  je- 
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suUas  mexicanos  durante  la  ipoca  colo¬ 
nial,  1572-1767.  Mexico.  Porrua.  1941. 
518  and  625  pp.  —  Volume  1,  Funda- 
ciones  y  obras,  volume  II;  Las  misiones. 
M  Jaime  Eyzaguirre.  Ventura  de  Pedro 
de  Valdivia.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1942.  189  pp.  $21.60  m.-n.  —  The  con¬ 
quistador  of  Chile. 

Garcilaso  Inca  de  la  Vega.  Comenta- 
rios  reales.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 

1941.  272  pp.  $18.00  m.-n.  —  With  edi¬ 
torial  apparatus  by  Luis  Alberto  San¬ 
chez. 

Vladimir  Halperin.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain.  Zurich.  Europa-Verlag.  1942.  107 
pp,  7.50  and  9.50  francs.  —  The  man 
and  his  work. 

**  Jorge  Guillermo  Leguia.  Hombres  e 
ideas  en  el  Peru.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er¬ 
cilla.  1941.  173  pp.  —  Various  biograph¬ 
ical,  educational  and  political  articles. 
Last  volume  of  his  collected  works. 

^  V.  Lillo  Catalan.  Trilogia  doliente. 
Buenos  Aires.  La  Revista  Americana. 
1941.35  pp.  —  Musset,  Chopin,  Bccquer. 
^  Gregorio  Marahon.  El  conde-duque 
de  Olivares.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe 
Argentina.  1941.  251  pp.  $2.25  m,-arg. 
—  The  Madrid  edition  (1936)  has  been 
streamlined  for  popular  consumption. 

Richard  Pattee.  Gabriel  Garcia  More¬ 
no  y  el  Ecuador  de  su  tiempo.  Quito. 
Editorial  Ecuatoriana.  1941.  437  pp. — 
The  creator  of  modern  Ecuador. 

Emilio  Portes  Gil.  Quince  ahos  de 
politica  mexteana.  Mexico.  Botas.  1941. 
5/5  pp,  —  His  memoirs. 

**  Eduardo  Enrique  Rios.  Fray  Margil 
de  Jesus,  apostol  de  America.  Mexico. 
Porrua.  1941.  224  pp.  —  Biography  and 
history  of  a  great  Franciscan. 

Julio  Saavedra  Molina.  Ruben  Dario 
y  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Universidad  de  Chile.  1941.  33  pp. — 
They  met  in  1886. 

**  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  Historia  de 
America.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 

1942.  419  pp.  —  Volume  I,  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century. 

*  Luis  Villaronga.  Constancio  C.  Vigil 
d  sembrador.  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico. 
Biblioteca  de  Autores  Puertorriquenos. 
1939. 163  pp.  —  A  bibliographical  essay. 


Spanish  Travel  and  Folkways 

^  Alfredo  Humberto  Borcosque.  A  tra¬ 
ces  de  la  Cordillera.  Buenos  Aires.  Im- 
presora  Americana.  1941.  —  Impressions 
and  reactions. 

^  Gaston  Figueira.  Cantares  andnimos 
del  Brasil.  Los  Angeles,  California.  Me- 
moria  del  segundo  congreso  interna- 
cional  de  catedraticos  de  Literatura 
Iberoamericano.  1940.  20  pp.  —  Folk¬ 
songs,  translated  and  commented. 

^  Bertrand  Flornoy.  Alto  Amazonas. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1940.  253 
pp.  —  Translation  of  a  French  explora¬ 
tion  account. 

Spanish  Verse 

^  Rafael  Alberti.  Entre  el  clavel  y  la 
espada.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  195  pp. 
$3.50  m.-n.  —  One  of  a  series  Poetas  de 
Espana  y  America. 

^  Cesar  Branas.  Figuras  en  la  arena.  — 
Tonatiuh.  Guatemala.  Union  Tipogra- 
fica.  1941.  50  and  16  pp.  —  A  collection 
of  his  poems  and  a  longish  poem  in 
praise  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado. 

^  Ruben  Dario.  Azul.  Buenos  Aires. 
Tor.  1941.  —  A  handsome  gift  edition. 
^  R.  Olivares  Figueroa.  Suma  podtica. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1942.  113  pp. 

—  Poems  by  a  Venezuelan,  written  be¬ 
tween  1925  and  1941. 

^  Carlos  Izaguirre.  Nieblas.  Mexico. 
Cultura.  1941.  90  pp.  —  His  collected 
verse. 

^  V.  Lillo  Catalan.  Fray  Luis  de  Le6n. 
1938.  30  pp.  —  Emociones.  1940.  61  pp. 

—  Musa  sencilla.  1941.  26  pp.  —  Bos- 
quejos.  1941.  26  pp.  Buenos  Aires.  La 
Revista  Americana.  —  His  poems. 

^  Carlos  Rodriguez  Pintos.  Antologia 
poetica.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1940.  189  pp.  —  Fifty  poems  from  the 
writings  to  date  of  a  popular  Urugua¬ 
yan  poet. 

^  Edgardo  Ubaldo  Genta.  La  epopeya 
de  Amdrica.  Montevideo.  Atlantida. 
1940.  258  pp.  —  Heroic  epic  about  the 
New  World. 
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Spanish  Public  Questions 

^  Jose  Bcrgamin.  Detrds  de  la  Cruz. 
Mexico.  Seneca.  1941.  220  pp.  —  Sub¬ 
title:  Terrorismo  y  pcrsecucidn  rcligiosa 
en  Espana. 

^  Conferencia  regional  de  los  paises  del 
Plata.  Montevideo.  Imprenta  Florensa. 
1941.  62  pp.  —  Conventions,  resolutions 
and  declarations  adopted  at  the  con¬ 
ference. 

^  Ramon  Fernandez  y  Fernandez.  El 
cafi  de  Veracruz.  Mexico.  Instituto  Mex- 
icano  de  estudios  agricolas.  1941.  164 
pp.  —  Statistical  study  of  coffee  produc¬ 
tion  in  Venezuela. 

^  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Por  qu6  nos 
armamos.  Buenos  Aires.  La  Revista 
Americana.  1941.  77  pp.  —  Several  of 
his  speeches. 

^  La  segunda  guerra  mundial.  Santia¬ 
go  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1941.  —  Docu¬ 
ments  and  speeches,  from  both  sides. 

^  Conde  Sforza.  Los  italianos  como  son. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  1941.  261  pp. — 
Translated  by  Nina  Derpich  L. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Hortensia  Franco.  Por  los  caminos  de 
la  vida.  Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  1941.  —  Sub¬ 
jective  essays  on  life  and  living. 

^  Immanuel  Kant.  Filosofia  de  la  his- 
toria.  Translated  by  Eugenio  Imaz.  Me¬ 
xico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1941.  152 
pp.  —  In  a  special  grouping  by  the  trans¬ 
lator,  one  of  the  younger  Spanish  intel¬ 
lectuals  who  have  escaped  to  Mexico. 

^  V.  Lillo  Catalan.  La  influencta  de  la 
mujer.  Buenos  Aires.  La  Revista  Ame¬ 
ricana.  1940.  112  pp.  —  Essays,  with  a 
collection  of  aphorisms,  on  the  great 
mystery. 

^  Adam  Smith.  Teorta  de  sentimientos 
morales.  Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico. 
1941.  166  pp.  —  One  of  a  series  in  the 
philosophical  classics. 

*  Miguel  de  Unamuno.  El  sentimiento 
trdgico  de  la  vida.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa- 
Calpe  Argentina.  1941.  269  pp.  $1.50 
m/arg.  —  New  edition  of  what  many 
consider  his  masterpiece. 


^  Giambattista  Vico.  Ciencia  nueva. 
Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1941.  230 
and  223  pp.  —  Prologue  and  translation 
by  Jose  Garner.  One  of  a  series  Textos 
cldsicos  de  filosofia. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

^  Amado  Alonso  y  Raimundo  Lull.  U 
espanol  en  Chile.  Buenos  Aires.  Univer- 
sidad  de  Buenos  Aires.  1940.  —  The  dia¬ 
lect  studies  of  Rodolfo  Lenz,  Andr« 
Bello  and  Rodolfo  Oroz. 

^  Justino  Cornejo.  Pedagogta  y  Antipe- 
dagogta.  Quito.  Talleres  Graficos  dc 
Educacion.  1939.  268  pp.  8  sucres.— 
Articles  reprinted  from  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  dealing  with  many 
phases  of  education. 

^  Diccionario  militar.  Brooklyn.  Edi¬ 
torial  Tecnica  Unida.  1941.  199  pp.— 
English-Spanish,  Spanish-English.  Pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of  the  War 
Department. 

^  Pedro  Henriquez  Urena.  El  espanol 
en  Santo  Domingo.  Buenos  Aires.  Uni- 
versidad  de  Buenos  Aires.  1940.  303  pp. 

—  Survivals  and  developments  in  a 
“speech  island.” 

^  Annita  Melville  Kerr.  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment  Publications.  Washington.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office.  333  pp.  $1.25. 

—  A  guide  to  the  more  important  Mex¬ 
ican  Government  publications  from  1821 
to  1936. 

^  El  libro  argentino  en  America.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Comision  Nacional  de  Coope- 
racion  Intelectual.  1941.  219  pp.  —  Lec¬ 
tures  and  discussion  at  several  Exposicio- 
nes  del  Libro  Argentino  in  1940. 

^  B.  Liyo  Catalan  (V.  Lillo  Catalan). 
Alfabeto  Ispanoamericano.  Buenos 
Aires.  1940.  45  pp.  —  An  experiment 
in  reformed  spelling. 

^  Douglas  H.  Nelson.  Nomenclaturade 
tirminos  aeronduticos.  Brooklyn.  Edi¬ 
torial  T&nica  Unida.  1941.  69  pp-  — 
With  an  English-Spanish  dictionary  of 
terms. 

Portuguese  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  'Oswald  de  Andrade.  Os  Condenados. 
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Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  267  pp.  —  His 
famous  “Trilogy  of  Exile,”  Alma,  A  Es- 
trela  de  Absinto,  and  A  Escada. 

Amando  Caiuby.  Sapezais  e  tingueras. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1941.  259  pp. — 
Talcs  of  the  Brazilian  selva. 

Athos  Damasceno  Ferreira.  Menini- 
nha.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1941.  248  pp. 

—  Novel  about  “smother  love.” 

Wilson  Bacellar  de  Oliveira.  Se  eu 

pudesse  viver  mats  uma  vez.  . . .  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1942. 342  pp.  —  Novel 
about  tuberculosis  and  love. 

**  Fernando  Tavares  Sabi  no.  Os  grilos 
mo  cantam  mats.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pon¬ 
getti.  137  pp.  6$000.  —  Brazilian  short 
stories. 

Braulio  Xavier.  Vidas  em  Tumulto. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1941.  409  pp. 
10$000.  —  Novel,  with  social  implica¬ 
tions,  of  Bahia. 

Portuguese  Travel,  Folklore 

^  Getulio  Cesar.  Crendices  do  Nordeste. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1941.  207  pp. 

—  Folklore  and  folkways. 

**  Ariosto  Espinheira.  Viagem  atravSs 
do  Brasil.  Sao  Paulo.  Melhoramentos. 
1939. 4  volumes.  —  Description  of  north¬ 
ern  and  eastern  Brazil. 

^  Erico  Verissimo.  Gato  Preto  em  Cam- 
po  de  Neve.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1941. 
421  pp.  —  His  sojourn  in  the  United 
States. 

Portuguese  Public  Questions 

**  Almir  de  Andrade.  Forma^do  da  so- 
ciologta  brasileira.  Rio.  Olympio.  1941. 
314  pp.  —  Volume  1.  Writings  on  social 
problems  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  cen¬ 
turies. 

**  Egmont  M.  Krischke.  Nos  dias  da 
tua  mocedade.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo. 
1941.  160  pp.  —  The  sex  problem  and 
Brazilian  youth. 

*  Artur  de  Souza  Costa.  Panorama  fi- 
nanceiro  e  economico  da  republica.  Rio. 

I.  P.  1941.  149  pp.  —  Brazil’s  eco¬ 
nomic  position  and  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  done  to  improve  it. 


Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

^  Alda  Fuscaldo  Zanini.  Ler  e  bom. . . . 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1941.  97  pp.  —  A 
first  reader. 

^  Manuel  Joaquim.  O  Cancioneiro  mu¬ 
sical  e  poStico  da  Biblioteca  Pitblia  Hor- 
tensia;  com  prologo,  transcri(;ao  c  notas. 
Coimbra,  Portugal.  Tipografia  da  At- 
lantida.  1940.  201  pp.  —  A  collection  of 
about  a  hundred  ancient  songs  and 
poems,  edited  from  a  (presumably) 
seventeenth  century  manuscript  found 
in  Elvas,  Portugal. 

^  Paulo  de  Medeiros  c  Albuquerque. 
Polemicas.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  259 
pp.  10$000.  —  Literary  arguments  a- 
mong  journalists,  edited  and  annotated. 
^  Raimundo  Narais.  Cosmorama.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1940.  151  pp. — 
Critical-philosophical  sketches. 

M  Dr.  Amaro  Augusto  de  Oliveira  Bap- 
tista.  Elementos  de  Higiene.  Porto  Ale¬ 
gre.  Globo.  1941.  174  pp.  —  A  hand¬ 
book,  for  teachers  and  laymen. 

^  Oswaldo  Serpa.  Portugues  para  es- 
trangeiros.  Rio.  Alves.  1941.  120  pp. 
16$000.  —  A  direct  method. 

^  Dr.  Erwin  Wolffenbiittel.  Funda- 
mentos  Bioldgicos  da  Fecundidade  e 
Infecundidade  Periodicas  da  Mulher. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1941.  129  pp.  — 
The  theory  of  periodic  sterility. 

English  Literature 

^  Ambroise.  The  Crusade  of  Richard 
Lion-Heart.  New  York.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1941.  478  pp.  $4.00. — 
Translated  by  Meton  Jerome  Hubert, 
edited  by  John  L.  La  Monte. 

^  Artine  Artinian.  Maupassant  Criti¬ 
cism  in  France,  1880-1940.  New  York. 
King’s  Crown  Press.  1941.  228  pp.  —  A 
Doctor’s  dissertation,  more  readable 
than  the  majority  of  them. 

^  Howard  Graham  Harvey.  The 
Theatre  of  the  Basoche.  Cambridge. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1941.  255  pp. 
$3.00.  —  The  contribution  of  the  Law 
Societies  to  French  Mediaeval  Comedy. 

Raymond  Thompson  Hill  and  Thom¬ 
as  Goddard  Bergin.  Anthology  of  the 
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Provencal  Troubadours.  New  Haven. 
Yale  University  Press.  1941.  365  pp. 
$5.00.  —  One  hundred  lyrics,  carefully 
selected  and  edited. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Judas.  Russian  Influ¬ 
ences  on  Estonian  Literature.  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Wetzel  Publishing  Company. 

1941.  159  pp.  $2.50.  —  Studies  of  Jakob 
Tamm  and  Anton  H.  Tammsaare. 

*  L.  Clark  Keating.  Studies  on  the  Lit¬ 
erary  Salon  in  France,  1550-1615.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1941. 
172  pp.  $2.50.  —  The  social  tradition 
which  existed  unbroken  from  Francis  I 
to  Henry  IV. 

Marcello  T.  Maestro.  Voltaire  and 
Beccaria  as  Reformers  of  Criminal  Law. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 

1942.  177  pp.  $2.00.  —  The  beginnings 
of  a  more  humane  treatment  of  crimi¬ 
nals. 

^  The  Poetry  of  forge  Guillen.  Prince¬ 
ton.  Princeton  University  Press.  1942. 
1 14  pp.  $2.50.  —  With  some  translations 
by  Frances  Avery  Peak  and  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Americo  Castro. 

^  3  Spanish  American  Poets.  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  M.  Swallow  &  Critchlow. 
1942.  73  pp.  50c.  —  Pellicer,  Neruda  and 
Andrade,  translated  by  Mary  &  C.  V. 
Wicker,  Joseph  Leonard  Grucci,  and 
Lloyd  Malian,  respectively. 

^  Claude  Paul  Viens.  George  Sand  and 
Gustave  Plane  he:  Uupublished  Corre¬ 
spondence.  Providence,  R.  I.  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1941.  19  pp.  —  Abstract  of 
a  doctoral  dissertation. 

^  Frederick  Herbert  Wagman.  Magic 
and  Natural  Science  in  German  Baroque 
Literature.  New  York.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1941.  178  pp.  $2.25.  —  A 
study  in  late  seventeenth  century  prose 
forms. 

English  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  O.  K.  Lundeberg.  The  Song  of  Aino. 
Minneapolis.  Augsburg.  1941.  158  pp. 
$1.00.  —  A  tale  of  Finland  in  America. 
®  Soseki  Natsume.  Kokfiro.  Tokyo.  The 
Hokuseido  Press.  1941.  288  pp.  $2.00.  — 
Translation  of  one  of  Soseki’s  best 
novels,  by  Ineko  Sato. 


English  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Philippe  Barres.  Charles  de  Gaulle. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1941.  318  pp. 
$1.50.  —  The  prophet  of  the  Blitzkrieg. 
^  Chester  V.  Easum.  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia.  Madison.  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  1942.  403  pp.  $3.00.  —  Brother  of 
Frederick  the  Great. 

^  Lynn  Harold  Hough.  The  Christian 
Criticism  of  Life.  New  York.  Abingdon- 
Cokesbury.  312  pp.  $2.50.  —  Ancient 
and  modern  humanism. 

^  Paul  Miliukov.  Outlines  of  Russian 
Culture.  Philadelphia.  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  1942.  I,  220  pp.  $2.50.  II, 
130  pp.  $1.50.  Ill,  159  pp.  $2.00.  The 
set,  $5.00.  —  I,  Religion,  II,  Literature, 
III,  The  Arts.  Edited  by  Michael  Kar¬ 
povich;  translated  by  Valentine  Ughet 
and  Eleanor  Davis. 

^  Sigrid  Undset.  Return  to  the  Future. 
New  York.  Knopf.  1942.  251  pp.  $2.50. 

—  Her  flight  from  the  Nazi  and  her 
refuge  in  the  United  States. 

^  Glenn  Elwood  Waas.  The  Legendary 
Character  of  Kaiser  Maximilian.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1941. 
227  pp.  $2.75.  —  History  and  legend  in 
the  making  of  a  hero. 

English  Verse 

^  William  Bacon  Evans.  Bird  Songs  in 
Many  Weathers.  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Pri¬ 
vately  printed.  1940.  119  pp.  —  Uncon¬ 
ventional  verse. 

^  Axel  Olrik.  A  Bool{  of  Danish  Bal¬ 
lads.  (Translated  by  E.  M.  Smith- 
Dampier.)  Princeton.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1939.  x -j- 337  pp.  $3.00.— 
82  ballads,  with  a  translation  of  Orlik’s 
introduction  to  his  1899  collection. 

^  Jean-Arthur  Rimbaud.  A  Drunken 
Boat.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Voyages.  1941. 12  pp- 

—  The  translation  by  Clark  Mills. 

^  W.  R.  Rodgers.  Awal^el  New  York. 
Harcourt,  Brace.  1942.  64  pp.  $1.50.— 
Wartime  poems  of  a  young  Ulsterman. 
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English  Public  Questions 

X  Dwight  L.  Bolinger.  What  is  Free¬ 
dom?  Norman,  Oklahoma.  Cooperative 
Books.  1941.  32  pp.  50c.  —  And  how  it 
must  be  used. 

^  By  Joint  Efforts  We  Shall  End  Hit¬ 
lerism.  Moscow.  VOKS.  1941.  77  pp. — 
Mutual  encouragement  from  British  and 
Soviet  eminences. 

Contemporary  Europe.  New  York. 
Van  Nostrand.  1941.  670  pp.  $5.00. — 
A  systematic  study  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  economic  and  cultural  trends, 
by  30  experts. 

^  Alexander  Kaun.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  San  Francisco.  American 
Russian  Institute.  1941.  18  pp.  —  The 
secret  of  the  Russian  miracle. 

Norwegian- American  Studies  and 
Records.  Northfield,  Minnesota.  Norwe- 
gian-American  Historical  Association. 
1941.  203  pp.  $2.00.  —  Ten  papers  on 
various  activities  of  Norse  in  America. 
^  Edmundo  O’Gorman.  Do  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  Have  a  Common  History?  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pan  American  Union.  1941.  12  pp. 

—  An  issue  of  Points  of  View.  The  trans¬ 
lation  by  Angel  Flores. 

^  Curt  Riess.  Total  Espionage.  New 
York.  Putnam.  1941.  318  pp.  $2.75. — 
German  secret  service  and  the  rape  of 
Europe. 

English  Miscellaneous 

*  Rogelio  E.  Alfaro.  Who’s  Who  on  the 
Postage  Stamps  ...  of  Argentina,  Boli¬ 
via,  Brazil,  Chile.  Washington.  Pan 
American  Union.  1940,  1941.  9-18  pp. 

—  First  four  numbers  of  a  Philatelic 
Who’s  Who  series. 

**  Miron  Burgin.  Handbook,  of  Latin 
American  Studies:  1940.  Cambridge. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1941.  571  pp. 

—  The  sixth  number  of  this  useful  an¬ 
nual  guide  to  current  publications. 

*  Lola  Cueto  and  Roberto  Lago.  Mexi¬ 
can  Folk  Puppets.  Birmingham,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Puppet  Imprints.  1941. 27  pp.  $2.00. 
— Brief  sketch  of  the  puppet  theater  and 
some  24  plates,  some  in  color. 

^  Mary  R.  Haas.  Noun  Incorporation  in 


the  Muskogean  Languages.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Language.  1941. — How  nouns 
become  verbs  in  certain  languages. 

^  Robert  A.  Hall,  Jr.  Bibliography  of 
Italian  Linguistics.  Baltimore.  Linguistic 
Society  of  America.  1941.  543  pp. — 
Information  on  500  periodicals  and  col¬ 
lections  dealing  with  Italian  linguistics. 
^  Notes  Hispanic.  New  York.  The  His¬ 
panic  Society  of  America.  1941.  124  pp. 
$1.00.  —  An  annual  publication  devoted 
to  the  arts  of  the  Peninsula. 

^  Kasimierz  Przerwa-Tetjamer.  Tales 
of  the  Tatras.  London.  Faber  and  Faber. 

1941.  7/6.  —  Polish  folk  tales,  by  a  Pol¬ 
ish  poet  who  was  mysteriously  killed  in 
Warsaw  last  year. 

^  John  Harsen  Rhoades.  Jonathan’s  Ap¬ 
othegms.  New  York.  Privately  printed. 

1942.  30  pp. —  Bits  of  wit  and  wisdom. 
^  Henry  O.  Severance.  Handbook  of 
the  Learned  and  Scientific  Societies  of 
Latin  America.  Washington,  D.  C.  Pri¬ 
vately  published.  Mimeographed,  123 
pp.  Second  Edition,  1940.  —  Statistical 
data  on  1200  Latin- American  learned 
organizations,  and  on  their  publications. 
^  Studies  in  Honor  of  John  Albrecht 
Walz.  Lancaster,  Pa.  Lancaster  Press. 
1941.  335  pp.  —  Sixteen  of  them,  all  by 
former  graduate  students  of  Professor 
Walz  at  Harvard. 

Miscellaneous 

^  Aldo  de  Benedetti.  Quattro  Comme- 
die.  Torino.  Edizioni  di“Il  Dramma.” — 
The  four  comedies  are  Non  ti  conosco 
piit,  Milizia  territoriale,  Lohengrin,  and 
Due  dozzine  di  rose  scarlatte. 

^  Solomon  Herman  Hamburger.  Hei- 
lig  Pietje  de  Boy.  Amsterdam.  Querido. 
1940.  —  Story  of  a  weak-minded  but 
stout-hearted  young  Catholic,  by  a  con¬ 
vert  to  Catholicism. 

M  Jan  Nieuwoudt  Tromp.  Brush  Up 
Your  Afrikaan.  (Knap  U  Afrikaans  Op). 
Gay  Conversations  of  a  Trip  to  and 
around  South  Africa.  Afrikaan  and  Eng¬ 
lish  on  facing  pages.  Map,  Notes  and 
Vocabularies.  London.  J.  M.  Dent.  1941. 
128  pp.  3/6.  —  Afrikaan  in  a  dozen  les¬ 
sons. 
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The  new  Mexico  City  monthly  review 
Ars  is  an  honor  to  Mexico.  Its  first  num¬ 
ber  seems  to  run  largely  to  the  pictorial 
arts.  It  is  not  only  lavishly  illustrated, 
but  it  carries  an  article  by  Samuel  Ramos 
called  V einte  anos  de  pintura  en  Mexico; 
Jose  Moreno  Villa  Tres  retratos,  tres  na- 
ciones;  Luis  Alberto  Acuna,  Arte  indi- 
gena  americano;  Charles  Baudelaire, 
Ingres  et  Delacroix;  Jose  Renau,  La  de- 
fensa  del  tesoro  artistico  espanol;  Alfon¬ 
so  Reyes,  La  catda  (sub-title  Exegesis  in 
marfil).  But  in  other  lines,  the  talented 
Chilean  polygraph  Luis  Enrique  Delano 
writes  on  La  Isla  de  Pascua,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  Aaron  Copland  and  William  Hunt¬ 
er  discuss  El  compositor  y  la  radio  and 
Una  critica  del  cine  respectively,  etc.  A 
publication,  in  short,  devoted  mainly  to 
aesthetics. 

Franco  Lalli  and  Marcello  Girosi  pub¬ 
lish  from  625  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  an  Italian  literary  magazine 
which  they  call  Panorama. 

The  distinguished  Buenos  Aires  mag¬ 
azine  Nosotros,  which  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  a  year  or  two,  has  reappeared. 
The  editors  are  still  Roberto  Giusti  and 
Alfredo  Bianchi. 

“The  philosophical  ideas  emitted  by 
Balzac  in  his  novels  are  in  general  to  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  In  the  first  place,  Balzac  often  tries 
to  dazzle  his  reader  by  displays  of  an  eru¬ 
dition  which  is  in  reality  extremely  super¬ 
ficial.  An  example  is  the  juncture  at 
which  he  discusses  Swedenborg  and 
launches  into  a  metaphysical  disquisi¬ 
tion.  And  at  times  it  appears  that  Balzac 
is  not  sure  of  the  value  of  an  idea,  in 
which  case,  in  order  not  to  endanger  his 
prestige,  he  attributes  it  to  a  character  for 
whom  he  disclaims  responsibility.  Thus 
he  makes  Louis  Lambert  say:  ‘Angels  are 
white’ — then  he  reminds  the  reader  that 
Louis  Lambert  was  crazy  . . .” — Denis 
Saurat  in  La  France  Libre  (London). 


“Footnotes  —  anathema  to  North 
American  readers — fascinate  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  non-fiction  writer  and  rare  is  the 
page  unadorned  with  full  notes  and  quo¬ 
tations  from  source  material.  On  the 
translator  must  fall  the  task  of  analyzing 
these  notes,  of  discarding  many  and  em¬ 
bodying  others  in  the  text  itself.” — Vcrla 
Kelsey,  What  Brazilian  Boo{s  Should 
Be  Translated?  in  The  Publishers 
Weekly. 

An  interview  with  the  director  of  the 
Losada  publishing  company  of  Buenos 
Aires,  quoted  in  Cervantes  (La  Ha- 
bana),  indicates  that  the  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ican  public  has  a  rapidly  increasing 
desire  for  culture,  which  keeps  publish¬ 
ers  busy  searching  for  worthy  books  to 
supply  the  demand;  that  the  war  has 
had  no  permanent  influence  on  the  sale 
of  books;  that  the  best  selling  books  dur¬ 
ing  1939  were  Emil  Ludwig’s  Tres  Die- 
tadores  y  ...  un  Cuarto,  Rafael  Alber¬ 
ti’s  Poesta,  Ricardo  Rojas’  Ollantay,  Ri¬ 
cardo  Giiiraldes’  Don  Segundo  Sombra, 
and  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez’  Platero  y 
Yo;  and  that  Argentina  is  to  a  great 
extent  taking  the  place  of  Spain  as  the 
leader  of  Spanish  language  publishing. 

“. . .  consider  literary  criticism  in  the 
United  States,  how  it  avoids  aesthetic 
considerations  and  clings  to  moral  and 
sociological  issues,  to  erudition,  in  short 
to  everything  which  is  not  art  and  liter¬ 
ature.  This  mechanization  of  historical 
research  derives  largely  from  a  rather 
slavish  imitation  of  German  methods  of 
the  last  century.  Dilthey,  Simmel,  Voss- 
ler.  Max  Scheler — or  Bergson,  or  Orte¬ 
ga  y  Gasset — seldom  inspire  those  in¬ 
terested  in  literary  history.  . . .  Speciali¬ 
zation  in  university  studies — which  I 
consider  absurd — together  with  the  fre¬ 
quent  elementariness  of  the  universi¬ 
ties,  deprives  students  of  contact  with 
lithe  philosophy  and  history  of  civiliza- 
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tion,  in  the  absence  of  which  a  work  of 
literature  is  reduced  to  a  cold  and  super¬ 
ficial  mechanism.  . . .  The  English  lan¬ 
guage  itself  is  being  impoverished  in 
the  cultural  circles  of  the  United  States, 
because  the  university  man,  caught  by 
the  spirit  of  the  masses,  does  not  dare 
avoid  triviality.  The  books  of  the  last 
century  are  really  little  read,  and  the 
speaker  who  gives  free  rein  to  his 
vocabulary  risks  not  being  under¬ 
stood.  . . .” — From  On  the  Relations  Be¬ 
tween  the  Americas,  by  Americo  Castro, 
issued  by  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Scholars  are  constantly  instituting 
comparisons  between  the  events  of  our 
day  and  those  of  the  recent  or  remote 
past.  One  of  the  least  hackneyed  and 
most  striking  of  these  is  found  in  Ata- 
hualpa  y  PStain,  by  Luis  Alberto  San¬ 
chez,  in  La  Nueva  Democracia  for  De¬ 
cember,  1940.  The  plight  of  Peru  with 
her  Emperor  in  jail,  and  that  of  France 
with  her  nominal  ruler  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  forbearance  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  are  painfully  and  instructively 
similar. 

“If  Walt  Whitman  is  the  most  ex¬ 
pansive  of  all  poets,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is 
the  most  intensive.  If  the  hand  of  Whit¬ 
man  touches  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  in  benison,  the  hand  of  Poe 
explores  the  earth’s  inside.  The  one  is 
the  Mississippi,  rolling  down  vast  plains; 
the  other  is  one  of  those  subterranean 
rivers  whose  melancholy  waters,  wind¬ 
ing  through  caves  and  grottoes  and 
rocky  domes,  has  never  been  beheld  by 
mortal  eye.  Whitman  sings  his  broad, 
carelessly  enthusiastic  verses  as  though 
he  were  Nature’s  fertility  personified. 
Poe  is  the  greatest  architect  of  lyric 
poetry  that  ever  lived,  a  magic  archi¬ 
tect.  . . .  Whitman’s  verses  resound  with 
the  joy  of  the  creative  Godhead,  Poe’s 
verses  resound  with  the  sadness  of  the 
creative  Godhead,  the  tragic  tristitia 
post  creationem.  . . ." — Franz  Werfel  in 
Decision,  New  York  City. 

...  by  and  large  the  basic  problems 
of  5th  century  Athens  could  not  be 
much  different  from  the  problems  of 


1940  London,  Berlin  or  New  York  . . . 
in  the  matter  of  unified  action  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  democracy  is  at  a  disadvantage 
at  first.  In  a  demcxrracy  there  are  too 
many  views  to  be  reconciled;  too  many 
ideas  to  be  co-ordinated.  And  when  time 
is  short,  it  becomes  a  task  of  no  mean 
proportions.  But  once  a  democracy  man¬ 
ages  to  become  streamlined  for  action,  it 
will  last  longer,  for  the  element  of  error 
is  greater  in  one  than  in  the  many.  Is 
greater  in  a  dictatorship  than  in  a 
demcKracy.” — From  Athene,  Chicago. 

“The  tragedy  for  most  of  these  130,- 
000,000  writing  Americans  is,  of  course, 
that  their  material  never  gets  published, 
and  is  bad  to  the  point  of  noisomeness. 
Nevertheless,  no  one  can  tell  an  Ameri¬ 
can  that  writing  is  a  talent,  and  not  a 
facility  to  be  acquired — like  spitting 
between  your  front  teeth,  or  swallowing 
goldfish.  But  since  America  as  yet  has 
no  Dante,  Homer  or  Goethe,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  fitting  that  everybody  writes  or 
tries  to;  and  there  appears  nothing  un¬ 
becoming  or  presumptuous  when  every 
young  girl  to  whom  one  is  introduced 
says  charmingly:  ‘Oh  —  you  are  the 
writer!  I  also  am  writing.’’’ — J.  W.  in 
the  National-Zeitung,  Basel,  quoted 
in  Living  Age. 

Franz  Werfel,  whose  social  conscious¬ 
ness  combined  with  a  deep  spirituality 
during  the  heyday  of  German  Expres¬ 
sionism,  is  now  in  the  United  States, 
where  he  became  well  known  some 
years  ago  through  his  best  seller.  The 
Forty  Days  of  Musa  Dagh.  One  Cath¬ 
olic  reviewer  was  not  entirely  sure  of 
Werfel’s  Catholicism  as  expressed  in  his 
last  novel.  Embezzled  Heaven,  but  this 
did  not  keep  the  work  from  being 
chosen  by  the  Catholic  Book  Club.  It 
was  also  a  Book-of-the-Month-Club 
choice.  The  Commonweal  prints  a  tiny 
short  story  by  Werfel  entitled,  Upon 
being  Gazed  at  by  a  Mouse,  of  which 
the  moral  is  not  nearly  so  clear  as  the 
description  of  a  small  rodent’s  activity 
in  the  author’s  room  at  night. 

“Of  all  foreign  languages  and  liter¬ 
atures,  English  is  the  most  widely  stud- 
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icd  in  China  and  is  taught  in  all  colleges 
and  universities.  All  students  of  higher 
learning  in  China  can  read  English,  and 
some  can  write  the  language  well.  The 
Universite  Franco-Chinoise,  Peiping, 
places  special  emphasis  on  French.  Na¬ 
tional  Tung-Chi  University,  Kunming, 
stresses  German.  In  Tsing  Hua,  Yen- 
ching,  and  a  few  other  universities, 
French  and  German,  in  addition  to 
English,  are  taught.” — From  China  In¬ 
stitute  Bulletin. 

“Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  of  all  the 
fields  of  literature  (in  China)  is  the 
drama.  The  number  of  plays  written  and 
produced  in  the  last  three  years  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  in  the  preceding  decade.  For 
one  thing,  the  stage  is  a  particularly 
suitable  channel  for  dramatizing  the 
national  struggle.  For  another,  the 
Chinese  literary  men  have  deliberately 
set  out  to  educate  the  people  to  patriot¬ 
ism  through  drama.  There  are  now 
many  dramatic  societies  throughout 
the  vast  territory  of  China.  Plays  are 
being  produced  in  almost  every  town  of 
any  size.  Experienced  actors  and  actress¬ 
es,  amateurs,  and  even  children  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  great  national  drama 
of  war.  There  are  several  collections  of 
plays.  The  leading  journal  in  the  field  is 
War  Drama  (Kang  Chan  Hsi  Chi), 
edited  by  Tien  Han,  a  famous  play¬ 
wright.  Three  new  dramatic  schools 
have  been  established  in  Chunking, 
Chengtu,  and  Kunming.”  —  From 
China  Institute  Bulletin. 

“ _ Paris  had  been  the  Holy  Place 

of  our  time.  The  only  one.  Not  because 
of  its  affirmative  genius  alone,  but  per¬ 
haps,  on  the  contrary,  through  its  passiv¬ 
ity,  which  allowed  it  to  be  possessed  by 
the  searchers  of  every  nation.  By  Picasso 
and  Juan  Gris,  Spaniards;  by  Modiglia¬ 
ni,  Boccioni,  Severini,  Italians;  by  Bran¬ 
cusi,  Roumanian;  by  Joyce,  Irishman;  by 
Mondrian,  Dutchman;  by  Lipschitz, 
Polish  Lithuanian;  by  Archipenko,  Kan¬ 
dinsky,  Diaghillef,  Larionov,  Russians; 
by  Calder,  Pound,  Gertrude  Stein,  Man 
Ray,  Americans;  by  Kupka,  Czechoslo¬ 
vak;  by  Klee,  Lehmbruck,  Max  Ernst, 


Germans;  by  Wyndham  Lewis  and  Y. 
E.  Hulme,  Englishmen  ...  by  all  artists, 
students,  refugees.”  —  Harold  Rosen¬ 
berg,  in  Partisan  Review. 

“Two  Brazilian  boys  wrote  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  wife  of  the  President,  that 
they  would  like  to  buy  American  books, 
but  one  book  would  take  half  their 
monthly  allowance,  and  what  could  be 
done  alxjut  that.^  The  letter  was  referred 
to  the  State  Department’s  division  of 
cultural  relations,  where  it  was  read  sym¬ 
pathetically.  But  their  question  is  unan¬ 
swerable  until  American  publishers  find 
a  satisfactory  method  of  inexpensive 
publication  for  Latin  America.  Studies 
arc  now  under  way.” — From  The  Pan 
American,  New  York  City. 

“Among  the  current  collections  of 
works  of  national  authors  is  the  new 
series  begun  by  Editorial  Cecilio  Acosta 
of  Caracas,  Venezuela.  This  publishing 
house  will  issue  a  monthly  work  by 
some  Venezuelan  author,  under  the 
series  title  Biblioteca  de  escritores  vene- 
zolanos.  Historians,  scientists,  men  of 
letters  and  men  in  public  life  will  be 
represented.  The  first  book  in  the  group 
is  appropriately  Pdginas  escogidas  by 
Cecilio  Acosta,  Venezuela  jurist,  phi¬ 
losopher,  orator  and  man  of  letters,  after 
whom  the  publishing  house  is  named. 
. . .” — From  The  Pan  American  Boo\ 
Shelf,  Washington,  D.  C. 

America  ilustrada  is  a  new  magazine 
with  cultural,  social  and  scientific  pre¬ 
occupations,  published  in  Lima,  Peru 
by  Sra.  Fara  P.  de  Tarasco.  The  maga¬ 
zine  offers  a  prize  for  the  best  manu¬ 
script  of  a  book  length  novel  with  a 
Peruvian  setting  submitted  not  later 
than  August  30,  1941,  and  a  larger 
prize  for  the  best  unpublished  work  on 
The  Particular  Standards  of  American 
Democracy  submitted  by  August  30, 
1942. 

“. . .  one  Scottish  library  is  reported  to 
have  removed  its  most  valuable  works 
to  a  bomb-proof  shelter  and  chosen 
large  classes  of  inexpensive  books  to  be 
piled  on  the  roof  of  the  building  to  offer 
some  protection.  The  Royal  Library  at 
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Stockholm  has  removed  its  newspapers 
and  turned  the  underground  stack  form¬ 
erly  used  for  that  purpose  into  an  air-raid 
shelter  for  the  staff.”  —  Lawrence 
Thompson,  in  The  Library  Quarterly. 

The  Venezuelan  broadcasting  com¬ 
pany  “Estudios  Universo”  will  soon 
inaugurate  a  series  of  programs  on  crit¬ 


icism  and  poetry,  to  be  called  “Hora 
po^tica  venezolana.”  On  these  half-hour 
programs,  which  will  be  scheduled  at 
7:30  P.  M.,  Pascual  Venegas  Filardo 
will  review  the  work  of  some  living 
Venezuelan  poet  who,  as  guest  star,  will 
complete  the  program  by  reading  some 
of  his  poems. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED 
BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912 
Of  BOOKS  ABROAD,  published  quarterly  at  Norman,  Oklahoma,  for  October  1,  1941. 

State  of  Oklahoma  1 

r  ss. 

County  of  Cleveland  J 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Savoie  Lottinville,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Business  Manager  of  BOOKS  ABROAD,  International  Quarterly,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher,  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  Publishing  Division  of  the  University,  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

Editor,  Roy  Temple  House,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Managing  Editor,  Kenneth  C.  Kaufman,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Business  Manager,  Savoie  Lottinville,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated 
concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.)  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Press,  Publishing  Division  of  the  University,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are  (If  there  are 
none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Savoie  Lottinville, 

Business  Manager 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  16th  day  of  September,  1941. 

(Seal)  Florence  T.  Minner,  Notary  Public 

(My  commission  expires  March  14,  1943.) 


